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T..K  "Oregon  Trail"  is  the  title  under  wl.ieh  this 
I'ook  first  appeared.  It  was  after«-ards  changed  by  the 
publisher,  and  is  now  restored  to  the  form  in  which  it 
ongmally  stood  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  As 
the  early  editions  were  printed  in  my  absence,  I  did  not 
correct  the  proofs,  a  process  doubly  necessary,  since  the 
book  was  written  from  dictation.  The  necessary  correc 
tions  have  been  made  in  the  present  edition 
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j  'pflE  following  sketches  first  appeared  in  1847       v 

summer's  adventures  of  t^-o  youths  iuat  m,t  .L  i 

wore  .t  not  that  a  certain  interest  will  always  attach  to 
t  e  recor    of  that  which  has  passed  away  nev  ,  to      . .- 
T  .s  book  .s  the  reflection  of  forms  and  conditio,      1 
^fe  wh,ch  have  ceased,  in  great  measure,  to  oT 
m.n'ors  the  image  of  au  irrevocable  past. 

I  remember  that,  as  we  rode  by  the  foot  of  Pike's  Peak 
when  for  a  fortnight  we  met  no  face  of  man,  mt  con  ' 

pamo„ke..,inato„eany  thing  butcomplaert,!;:; 

a  fme  would  come  when  those  plains  would  be  a  .rl Z. 

ountry,  the  buflalo  give  place  to  tame  cattle,  far  „5  o    ^J 
b    scat  ered  along  the  water-courses,  and  ^^Ives,    e" 
and  Indians  be  numbered  amone  the  thi„<,»  ti,  [ 
Wocondoledwitheachotherons^i     Sfp:::: 

aZ  n   'r  "  ""  '"''"'  ^"-^  "'-*  hotels  an 

.ambhng-houses  among  the  haunts  of  the  gri2Hv  bo^r 
We  knew  that  a  few  fanatical  outcasts  were  g^  1        ; 
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way  across  the  plains  to  seek  an  asylum  from  gentile  por- 
Bccution ;  but  we  did  not  imagine  that  tlie  polygamous 
liordeg  of  Mormon  .vould  rear  a  swarming  Jerusalem  in 
the  Ijosom  of  solitude  itself.  We  Itnew  that,  more  and 
more,  year  after  year,  the  trains  of  emigrant  wagons 
would  creep  in  slow  procession  towards  barbarous  Oregon 
or  wild  and  distant  California ;  !nit  we  did  not  dream  how- 
Commerce  and  Gold  would  breed  nations  along  the  Pa- 
cific, the  disenchanting  screech  of  the  locomotive  break 
the  spell  of  weird  mysterious  mountains,  woman's  rights 
invade  the  fastnesses  of  the  Arcpahoes,  and  despairing 
savagery,  assailed  in  front  and  rear,  vail  its  scalp-lockg 
and  feathers  before  triu.iiphant  commonplace.  We  were 
no  prophets  to  foresen  all  this;  and,  had  we  foreseen  it, 
l>orhaps  some  perverse  regrets  might  have  tempered  the 
ardor  of  our  rejoicing. 

The  wild  cavalcade  that  defiled  with  me  down  the 
gorges  of  the  Black  Hills,  with  its  paint  and  war-plumes, 
fluttering  trophies  and  savage  embroidery,  bows,  arrows, 
lances,  and  shields,  will  never  be  seen  again.  Those  who 
formed  it  have  found  bloody  graves,  or  a  ghastlier  burial 
in  the  maws  of  wolves.  The  Indian  of  to-day,  armed 
with  a  revolver  and  crowned  with  an  old  hat;  cased, 
possibly,  in  trousers  or  muffled  in  a  tawdry  shirt,  is  an 
Indian  still,  but  an  Indian  shorn  of  the  picturesqueness 
which  was  his  most  conspicuous  merit. 

The  r^ountain  trapper  is  no  more,  and  the  grim  ro- 
mance oi  his  wild,  hard  life  is  a  memory  of  the  past. 

As  regards  the  motives  which  sent  us  to  the  mountains, 
our  liking  for  them  would  have  sufficed  ;  but  in  my  case, 
another  iiicentive  was  added.     I  went  in  great  measure 
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as  a  student,  to  [(rcparc  for  a  literary  undertaking  of 
which  the  plan  w  as  already  formed,  but  which,  from  the 
force  of  inexorable  circuniatauces,  is  still  but  halt  accom- 
pliHhcd.  It  was  this  that  prompted  some  proceedings  on 
my  part,  which,  without  a  fixed  purpose  iu  view,  might  bo 
charged  with  youthful  rashness.  My  business  was  obser- 
vatiou,  and  1  was  willing  tj  pay  dearly  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  exercising  it. 

Two  or  three  ^ears  ago,  I  made  a  visit  to  our  guido, 
the  brave  and  true-hearted  Henry  Chatillon,  at  the  town 
of  Carondelet,  near  St.  Louis.  It  was  more  than  twenty 
years  since  we  had  net.  Time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands, 
as  usual  with  old  mountain-men  married  and  established  ; 
hi's  hair  was  touched  with  gray,  and  his  face  and  figure 
showed  tokens  in  early  hardship ;  but  the  manly  simplicity 
of  his  character  was  unchai;n;cd.  *He  told  me  that  the 
Indians  with  whom  I  had  been  domesticated,  a  band  of 
the  hated  Sioux,  had  nearly  all  been  killed  in  fights  with 
the  white  men. 

The  faithful  Deslauriers  is,  I  believe,  still  living  on  the 
frontier  of  Missouri.  The  hunter  Raymond  perished  iu 
the  snow  during  Fremont's  disastrous  passage  of  the 
mountains  in  the  winter  of  1848. 

Boston,  Marcli  30, 1872. 
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CIIAI'TKU  I. 

"l^HK   KRONTIKIt. 

J^AST  Bpring.  1S4.),  was  „  U.y  «e,.«o„  i„  the  cih  of 

mak  ii;r  ren,i.    'i„.i^  ,  uuinrdi  of  tmilers  were 

The  hotel!         :  '^T"  "'"•  °"""*   ^"'  «»"ta  n. 

die.,  w^V       "?'  T''  "'"'  ""'  »■"""»'""  «»d  "ad- 

oq«. ,:::  i ;:  ^  s;:;  ^.r  t'  "■ '/"^"""^  -"-  -^ 

boats  Weill  leavinfr  flw.  1  ,  "■•vciura.    ftteam- 

leit  St.  Jyouisoii  the  28ili,.f   \„  -i  t  ""u  Jiiygeit, 

and  a„,„.e.,.e,.t  ^:'1^X:Z::^^  r'"^''^ 

loaded  until  th,.  w.t^r  l,.  i  -"-^I'ls.     The  boai  was 

culiar  form,  f„r  the  Sanl?  Iv       \  ^    7"^°="  °*  "  P«- 

crammedwith  g.    st     ,,e  «         '',""-^  ''"  ''°'^'  ^"^ 
were  akn  fl,  ^"""^  <'-<-stination.     There 

were  also  the  equ.p.ne.its  a.ul  provisions  of  a  mrtv  If 
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ill  this  meilley  was  a  small  French  cart,  of  the  sort  very 
appropriately  called  a  "  luule-kiUer,"  beyond  the  frontiers, 
and  not  far  distant  a  tent,  togetlier  with  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  boxes  and  barrels.  The  whole  equipage 
was  far  from  prepossessing  in  its  aj)pearance  ;  yet,  such 
as  it  was,  it  was  destined  to  a  long  and  arduous  journey 
on  which  tlie  iiersevering  reader  will  accompany  it. 

The  passengers  on  board  the  "  Radnor  "  corresponded 
with  her  freight.  In  her  cabin  were  Santa  F^  tradeis, 
gand)lers,  speculators,  and  adventurei's  of  various  de- 
scriptions, and  her  steerage  was  crowded  with  C'regon 
emigrants,  "  mountsvin  men,"  negroes,  and  a  pa--ty  of 
Kanzas  Indians,  who  had  been  on  a  visit  to  St.  Louis. 

Thus  laden,  the  boat  struggled  upward  for  seven  or 
eight  days  against  the  rapid  current  of  the  Missouri, 
grating  upon  snags,  and  hanging  for  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  time  upon  sand-baro.  We  entered  the  mouth  of  .  i  ^ 
^lissouri  in  a  drizzling  rain,  but  the  weather  soon  became 
clear,  and  showed  distinctly  the  broad  and  turbid  river, 
with  its  eddies,  its  sand-bars,  its  ragged  islands  and  forest- 
covered  shores.  The  Missouri  is  constantly  changing  its 
course ;  wearing  away  its  banks  on  one  side,  while  it 
forms  new  ones  on  the  other.  Its  channel  is  continually 
shifting.  Islands  are  formed,  and  then  washed  away, 
and  Avhile  the  old  forests  on  one  side  are  undermined 
and  swept  off,  a  young  growth  springs  up  from  the  new 
soil  upon  the  other.  V.'ith  all  these  changes,  the  water 
is  so  charged  with  mud  and  sand  that,  in  spring,  it  is 
perfectly  opaque,  and  in  a  few  minutes  deposits  a  sedi- 
ment an  inch  thick  in  the  bottom  of  a  tumbler.  The 
river  was  now  high  ;  but  when  we  descended  in  the  au- 
tumn it  was  fallen  ver}-  low,  and  all  the  secrets  of  its 
treacherous  shallows  were  exposed  to  view.  It  was  fright- 
ful to  see  the  dead  and  broken  trees,  thick-set  as  a  mill- 
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tary  abattis,  finnly  imbedded  in  the  sand,  and  all  pointing 
down  stream,  ready  to  impale  any  unhappy  steamboat 
that  at  high  water  should  pass  over  them. 

In  five  or  six  days  we  began  to  see  signs  of  the  great 
western  movement  that  was  taking  place.  Parties  of 
emigrants,  with  their  tents  and  wagon.s,  were  encamped 
on  open  spots  near  the  bank,  on  tlieir  way  to  the  common 
rendezvous  at  Independence.  On  a  rainy  day,  near  sun- 
set, we  readied  tlie  landing  of  tliis  place,  which  is  some 
miles  from  the  river,  on  tlie  extreme  frontier  of  Missouri. 
The  scene  was  characteristic,  for  here  were  represented 
at  one  view  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  wild  and 
enterprising  region.  On  tlie  muddy  shore  stood  some 
thirty  or  forty  dark  slavish-looking  Spaniards,  gazing 
stupidly  out  from  beneath  their  broad  hats.  They  were 
attaclied  to  one  of  the  Santa  F^  companies,  whose  wagons 
were  crowded  together  on  the  banks  above.  In  the  midst 
of  these,  crouching  over  a  smouldering  fire,  was  a  group 
of  Indians,  belonging  to  a  remote  Mexican  tribe.  One  or 
two  French  hunters  roin  the  mountains,  with  their  long 
hair  and  buckskin  dresses,  were  looking  at  the  boat;  and 
seated  on  a  log  close  at  hand  were  three  men,  with  rifles 
lying  across  their  knees.  The  foremost  of  these,  a  tall, 
strong  figure,  with  a  clear  blue  eye  and  an  open,  intelli- 
gent face,  might  very  well  represent  that  race  of  restless 
and  intrepid  pioneers  whose  axes  and  rifles  have  opened 
a  path  from  the  AUeghanies  to  the  western  prairies.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  Oregon,  probably  a  more  congenial 
field  to  him  than  any  that  now  remained  on  this  side  of 
the  great  plains. 

Early  on  the  next  morning  we  reached  Kanzas,  about 
five  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  tlie  ilissouri.  Here 
we  landed,  and  leaving  our  equipments  in  charge  of  Colo- 
nel Chick,  whose  log-house  was  the  substitute  for  a  tav- 
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ern^  n^e  8et  out  in  a  wagon  for  Westport,  where  we  hoped 
to  F.ocuro  mules  and  horses  for  the  journey.  ^ 

Sa  8  and  Foxes  with  shaved  heads  and  painted  face  ' 

As  I  stood  at  tlie  door  of  the  tevern,  I  saw  a  remark 

beard  and  moustache ;  on  one  side  of  his  head  was  a 

rromXef  '  '"t- "*  *'^  *"P'  ^"^•^  -  Scottishrbor! 
ers  sometimes  wear;  his  coat  was  of  a  nondescript  form 
and  made  of  a  gray  Scotch  plai.l,  with  the  f  iZ  h  w' 
mg  all  about  it;  he  wore  tiousei^  of  coai^e  homesnun 
and  hol^nailed  shoes;  and  to  complete  his  equipment 
httle  black  pipe  was  stuck  in  one  corner  of  his  mouT  in 
this  curious  attire,  I  recognized  Ca.tain  C  J!!  of  tJe 
British  army  who,  with  his  brothei^and  Mr.  R J_  an 
English  gentleman,  was  bound  on  a  hunting  expeditio" 
across  tlic  continent.  I  had  seen  the  caplin  and  w" 
companions  at  St.  Louis.     They  had  now  £"f:r lorn 
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time  at  Westport,  making  preparations  for  their  depart- 

ure   and  waUing  for  a  reinforcement,  since  they  were 

00  few  in  number  to  atten.pt  it  alone.     They  ^7  "t 

^  true,  have  joined  «ome  of  the  parties  of  emigral  iho 

f^nla^b  rtr"*"'.""?^  °"*  '"'  Oregon'and  i 
forma,  but  they  professed  great  disinclination  to  have 
any  connection  with  the  "  Kentucky  fellows  " 

rhe  captain  now  ur-^,d  it  upon  us,  that  we  should  join 
forces  and  proceed  to  tne  mountains  in  company.     Vel 

than  they  d,d  we  thought  the  arrangement  a  good  one 
and  consented  to  it.  Our  future  fellow-travellers  had 
installed  themselves  in  a  little  log-house,  where  we  found 
them  surrounded  by  saddles,  harness,  guns,  pisto  s  tele- 
^op^Wes,a,^  in  shoHtl..  compete  iii^: 
r  uie  praxne.     1{ ,  who  had  a  taste  for  natural  his- 

on  the  floor.     Tlie  captain  pointed  out,  with  much  com- 

placency,  the  different  articles  of  their  outfit.   "  You  see^' 

«a.dhe,"thatwearealloldt™vellers.     lam      "inced 

thatnopartyeverwent  uponthe  prairie  better„.ovird» 
The  hunter  whom  they  had  employed,  a  surly-lookL 

I^  a  htSrt     ;  ,7'';''™  '"""^'"'^  ^'^""^  *«  building. 
in  a  little  log  stable  close  at  hand  were  their  horses  and 

VVe  left  them  to  complete  their  arrangements,  wh  le  we 
pashed  our  own  to  all  convenient  speed  The  emig  ante 
or  who  our  friends  professed  such  contempf  weS 
to  theTu  T  '7™r  "'^°"'  "^^'  ortenmileilun^ 
wer  c  nstr,'i  "'  ""  ^'""^""'^  "^  ™°-'  -^  new  partie 
them  Tl  "''""^°"'^''°'"  ^"dependenoe  to  join 
them.     They  were  in  great  confusion,  holding  meetings. 
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passing  resolutions,  and  drawino.  un  rptn.lntion..  u  . 
unaUe  to  unite  in  the  ohoice  of  LZ  ZtSih 
across  the  prairie.  Being  at  leisure  one  ^U  -frode  ov" 
to  Independenee.  The  town  was  erowded.  '  k  mul  it,! 
of  shops  had  sprung  up  to  furnish  the  emigrin  s  S 
Santa  F^  traders  with  necessaries  for  their  jof^ey  •  .nd 
tWe  was  au  incessant  han.mering  and  tanging  from  f 
dozen  blacksnuths'  sheds,  where  the  heavy  wagons T  pe 
bemg  repaued    and   the  horses  and  oxen  slfod     Th^ 

vvmie  i  «as  in  the  town,  a  train  of  emigrant  wagons 
from  Ilhuo,s  passed  through,  to  join  the^eamp  ^  he 
praine  and  stopped  in  the  principal  street.  1  Z£t 
tude  of  healthy  children's  faces  were  peeping  out  f^om 
under  the  covers  of  the  wagons.  Here  and  theiH 
buxom  damsel  wa.  seated  on  horseback,  holding  ovrW 

enough,  but  now  miserably  faded.  The  men,  veiy  sobe^ 
looking  countrymen,  stood  about  their  oxen;  a^d  ^^I 
passed  I  noticed  three  old  fellows,  who,  with  their  long 
whips  in  their  hands,  were  zealously  discussing  the  doc^ 
^rneo    r  The  emigrants,  howevfr,  are  not 

all  of  tins  stamp.  Among  them  are  some  of  the  vilest 
outcasts  in  the  country.  I  have  often  perplexed  myself 
to  divine  the  various  motives  that  give  impulse  to  thi,s 
migration;  but  whatever  they  may  be,  whether  an  insane 
hope  of  a  better  crndiiion  in  life,  or  a  desire  of  shaking 
off  restramts  of  law  and  society,  or  mere  restlessness 
certain  It  is,  that  multitudes  bitterly  repent  the  journey 

and,  after  they  have  reached  the  land  of  promise,  are 

happy  enough  to  escape  from  it. 

In  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  days  we  had  brought 

our  preparations  nearly  to  a  close.  Meanwhile  our  friends 

had  completed  theirs,  and,  becoming  tired  of  Westport 
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they  told  us  that  they  would  set  .,nt  in  .  i 
at  the  crossing  of  the  Z  z^  t'  "e  toZT  "'  ""'' 

"""""»»'»'*•  i.«~J  ...  «.nn  J  ~  lie  ™ 

^u.h  sharp  and  incessant  flashesof  ligl.tHinr.,  «uchstun" 
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^ho  received  us  with  his  usual  bland  hospitality  •  whUe 
his  wife,  who,  though  a  little  soured  and  stiffened  bv  a 
long  coui^e  of  camp-meetings.  wa.  not  behind  him  in 
good-wiU,  supplied  us  with  the  means  of  be  tenn 
drenched  and  bedragrded  condition  T.  ~'"B  °'" 
away  at  about sunsf^oS^rdi'rble  p t^  rf^m"^^ 
poroh  o    the  colonel's  house,  which  slXorh'h 

W  that  stretched  from  its  banks  back  to  th^ril 

Returning  on  the  next  day  to  Westport  we  received  ,. 
message  from  the  captain,  who  had  ridden  blkTo  ll 
itinpei«on,but  fi„,li„g  that  we  were  "n  k1         J'T 
intrusted  it  with  an  ae'quaintan:erL  JLTd^^^^^ 
who  kept  a  smaU  grocezy  and  liquorshop.     WhLIv  bv 

2^Stjr;^t:tf:r;s---- 
9;^e^iSc^-— rr^^ 

upon  bet  ,,,  ,^^^^^  oftkf:" LrS 

he   trade.,    had  resolved  to  pass  northward  WFort 
Leavenworth,  and  follow  the  path  marked  out  bv^^ 
.Iragoons  in  their  expedition  of  last  summer.     To  adon 
such  a  plan  without  consulting  us  we  1ooIp,J  „  ^ 

fori  Leavenworth,  where  they  were  to  wait 
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Accordingly  our  preparation  being  now  complete,  we 
attempted  one  fine  morning  to  begin  our  journey.  The 
first  step  was  an  unfortunate  one.  No  sooner  were  our 
animals  put  in  harness  than  the  shaft-mule  reared  and 

fnrn  Vr""*  '°^.'  ""''  ''™I'^'  ""'^  "^''rf^  fl"°g  the  cart 
into  the  Missoun.  Finding  her  wholly  uncontrollable,  we 
exchanged  her  for  another,  with  which  we  were  fuvnished 
by  our  friend  Mr.  Boone,  of  Westport,  a  grandson  of 
Daniel  Boone,  the  pioneer.  Tliis  foretaste  of  prairie 
experience  was  very  soon  followed  byanother.  Westport 
was  scarce^  out  of  sight  when  we  encountered  a  Lp 
muddy  gully,  of  a  species  that  afterward  became  but  toi 
familiar  to  us.  and  here  for  the  space  of  an  hour  or  mSJ 
the  cart  stuck  fast. 


CHAPTER  11. 

BREAKIN.;   THK   ICE. 

pMERGINGfromthemud-hoIeeofWestportw 
-•— '  sued  our  wavfnru^™^*-        ,        ""'P^T^wepur- 

the  farthest  out^kiroflL  r/;'  ''"  ""  '""  ^'""'^  "» 
from  the  western  11  tTr^''  *'""«"««  «Pread 

the  green,  ocean-like  exmnsenf-       '""*''^«>^''e  saw 
beyond  swell  to  the  hS     °^  ^^'"''"'^'■'^tohing  swell 

It  was  a  mild,  calm  spring  day  •  ..,.,,.     . 
«>ore  disposed  to  musing  and  reverie  fl\  °"'  '^ 

the  softest  part  of  his  fatu^eTa  !  m'"  "f  °"'  "'"' 
h^od.  I  rode  in  a.lvanco  of  the  n  .  ^"'^  ""^  "W""" 
through  the  bushes,  a"d  a^  a  n.ff^T  "^  ^""^"' 
offered  a  strong  temptation   r  i  °^  ^'■«''"  g™«« 

the..  All  t./t::r:;:;Lt:r "It"'  ^-^  r- 

ding  into  fresh  leaf  ■  tlie  v -,!  ,^  ,  '^  '"  ^"^^er,  or  bud- 
«oms  and  the  ric  L,  ^s "  'tS'f;'  °'  *''«  "'"P'-Mos- 
in  profusion  ;  and  I  w  s  half  .  ,  T  "P^^'"  ^^«''^  ^here 
behind  the  land  of  gXs  fl"^™  1 '"  "^"^  '^'^^•'"^ 
of  the  prairie  and  the  molmtaLs  ""'  '*"''™--'- 

Fo;:r:rrHi:7(^::;r'^'''"- of  the  bushes, 
a  fine  athletic  figure  mounte       '    T'  ^T^"  ""'l  ^'»"t«'-, 

po...  Hewore^.hrb;:L--:tsss; 
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Shaw  followed  close,  mounted  on  a  little  so„-el  uZ' 
and  leading  a  larger  animal  I.y  a  .ope     His  outfit  V 

-e„d.lednune,l.ad  been  prLidei^t":^^^: 

Spanish  saddle,  with  holstorM  of  heavy  pistols  a  bl.,  W 

pound,  weight.    At  that  tim    o„,  attt  tl L  ."Tf     /"" 
elegant,  bo.  some  marks  of  ci^i^^^'^t^Z 
ve^favonvble  contrast  to  the  Ininntabl   sl.abbj.ess  oJ 
our  appearance  on  the  return  journey     A  re.    fl        i 
Bhjr,  belted  a.und  the  wai.t  liL  a  fLkftl"'  e^ 
tuted  our  upper  garment ;  n.o.easins  had  suppl  "ntid  o  i^ 
.hng  boots  ;  and  the  remaining  essential  po     on  o Lur 
attire  consisted  of  an  extraordinary  article,  manufactured 
by  a  squaw  out  of  emoked  buckskii..    Our  miteer  i)! 
aune™,  brought  up  the  rear  with  his  cart,  ^  g  ^^    ." 
deep  in  the  mud,  alternately  puilinj  at  his  pipe,  and  S- 
vdatmg  .n  bs  pi^irie  patois,  ^'Sacri  en/ajjc  garcfl" 
a   one  of  the  mules  would  seem  to  recoil  befor'son'.e 
abps  of  unusual  profundity.     The  cart  was  of  the  W 
hat  one  may  see  by  scores  around  the  market-place  at 

Wits'"  xte  "'  "  ^^''"^  ""'"'"^  *°  P-*-*  *»>« 
^Mthin.     These  were  our  provisions  and  a  tent  with 

ammumtion  blanket.,  and  presents  for  the  I„S   t       ' 
...les  the  .Si«re  ho«cs  led  by  Shaw  and  mvself.  an  ad^- 
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u»  M  a  reNrve  in 


tioiial  mule  was  driven  along  witl. 

cane  of  accident 

After  this  summing  up  of  our  forces,  it  may  not  t» 
Hm.«s  to  glance  at  ti.e  chamcte™  of  tl.;  twr^en  L^ 
accomimnied  us.  ""° 

hanllal^rcouldevf  impair  hi:iSre;:r;5^ 
or  h«  ,K.htcne88  to  las  bourgeois  ;  and  when  nighf  clme' 
he  wouhl  ..t  d«>v„  hy  the  Are,  smoke  his  pipe  and  ten 
atones  w.th  the  utmost  contentment.     The^;Sit 
.m  clen.ent.     Hen^  ChatiUon  was  of  a  differen  X^^ 
When  we  were  at  St.  Louis,  seveml  gentlemen  of  The' 
iur  Con,p„ny  had  kindly  offered  to  procun,  for  us  a 
hunter  and  guide  suited  for  our  p„T,„ses,  and  on  comLJ 
one  afternoon  to  the  office,  we  found  there  a  tall  and 
exceedingly  well-dressed  n.an,  with  a  face  so  op!n  and 
f^nk  that    t  attracted  our  notice  at  once.     We  ^r^ 
-r,a.,sed  at  be.ng  told  that  it  was  he  who  wished  to  gS 
us  to  the  mountains.     He  was  born  in  a  litUe  pfench 
town  near  St.  Louis,  and  from  the  age  of  fifteen  1X5 
Wn  constontlyin  the  neighborhood^f  the  Rocky  W 
tains  employed  forthe  most  part  by  the  company^  TZ. 
ply  their  forts  with  buffalo  meat.     As  a  hun^rf  he  h^ 
but  one  „val  in  the  whole  region,  a  .nan  named  S  moneau 
with  w  loin,  to  the  honor  of  both  of  them,  he  wTon 
erms  of  the  closest  friendship.     He  hod  arrived  aT  sT 
Louis  the  day  before,  from  the  mount..ina,  where  he  had 
been  for  four  yea.«;  and  he  now  a«ked  only  Tgo  a„d 
spend  a  day  with  his  mother,  before  setting'^.ut  on  an 
other  expedition.     His  age  was  about  thirty ;  hewL  ix 

The  prairies  had  l.een  his  school;  he  could  neither  read 
"or  wnte,  but  he  had  a  natunil  refinement  and  deUe    ' 
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Of  mind,  Ruch  an  is  ™re  even  in  women.    Hi.  mnnly  f„oe 
WM  a  mirror  of  uprightnesn,  «i,„,,lieity,  .ml  kin.Inens  of 

and  a  taet  that  would  preserve  him  from  flagmnt  error  in 
any  society.     Heniy  had  not  the  restless  ^rg"    a 

found  them  ;  „„d  h.s  chief  fault  arose  from  an  excess  of 
easy  generosity,  not  conducive  to  thriving  in  the  world. 

hP  llJ"t '""""'"',''^  ''"""^"^  "f  ''""■  «'"' whatever 
he  might  choose  to  do  with  what  belong-d  to  himself  the 
property  of  othei.  was  always  safe  in' his  hands.    '„ 

^mZ  Z;-"  ""f  ;•'.'"'"■"'«''  i"  the  mountains  as  his 
BkiU  m  hunting;  but   it  is  characteristic  of  him  that 

man  and  man    he  was  very  seldom  involved  in  nnar. 

been  mistaken  and  presumed  upon,  but  the  consequences 

iZTZl  :r'''  "f  "^  """  ^"-^  ever  know,,  to 
repeat  it.  No  lK..tter  evidence  of  the  intrepidity  of  his 
temper  could  be  asked,  than  the  common  re'port  «.  t 
had  kiled  „,ore  than  thirty  grizzly  bears.  He  was  a 
proof  of  what  unaided  nature  will  sometimes  do.  I  Co 
never,  m  the  city  or  in  the  wilderness,  n^^-t  a  better  mu 
than  my  true-hearted  friend,  Heniy  ChatiUon 

upon  the  broad  prairie.     V,  t  and  then  a  Shawano'e 
parsed  us,  riding  his  little  shaggy  pony  at  a  "lope  -  h  ' 
eahco  shirt,  his  gaudy  sash,  and  the^gay  hanX^cl' 
bound  around  his  snaky  hair,  fluttering'^i,^  the  wind     A 

with  frogs  aud  young  turtles.  There  had  been  an  Indian 
encampment  at  the  place,  and  ^he  framework  of  the 
lodges  still  remained,  enabling  us  very  easily  to  gain  a 
rtelter  from  the  sun,  by  merely  sprea.Ung  o^ne  or  two 
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UankcU  ovor  tlii.m  'ri  ■ 
f-.  ".u.  .Shaw  f";  tie  LIT r'-r  ."'''"'-"->•  «.d. 
/"-'"•' i-ilK.;  while  Dolu  ;„""*""'  '""  '''^■""'« 
"'K  a  lit.!.,  .,i,.k  i„  ^,/„,'^^  ;  ">■"    "U..I,  „,„,  ,,,,,. 

l..'J.m.si„gooate,.t,..ftho  rW,"        '"";':  ''"  "'^""t««« 
t"nK-.l  to  f«..l  „n.onjf  tl  eJIv  2 1","'  7'"'  ''""•^'^  ^^-^e 

«"•.  «".!  the  vokJ,TT  f     ";;"''r"^'"'^  ""»■»"""  tl.a 
"-ect..  j,.t  nwukene.1  h    ,     ^  T'"'  r°"">''  ^ofT-s  and 

s"  aS  ""'  """  ""^  "-''■'«■«        "'  ^■""'"'  •■'"'"'« 

and  painted  red,  and  fro,,,  tt" "ft  "n  '''""  ""«  "''-'« 
the  crown  dan^h-d  «eve„.l  ea-dc'    flL  "'■■  """.""""«  "" 
of  two  or  three  mttlesnakesM        .'";"*"'"'« '""'• 
daubed  with   vem,ilio„;     i;;,."'^  •^'"-''■^-   ^"o.  were 
green  glass  pendant..;  ,    collar"^  ^'"e   adorned   witl, 
""■■roun.Iedhi.s  neck,  a, d  Severn      ^''"''^'  ''^•'"^'  <=I»"-8 
1'""'  '"u„j,  on  hi«  hr  a«     TCl'T"''"^*''  °^  --- 
;7"'  a  gn„,t  of  salntation      !  2,    '"'''■"  '"*  ''>•  "'e  hand 
'''"■'ket  f,.on,  hi.s  shoulde^'  t  fi  """'  ""'''""'&  '"is  red 
gronnd.     W,  „ff,,^j  S'a     ,'    f"  '^'"■'^-'''Sged  on  the 
-''U..h  he  ejaenlated  "000,1.""'^,^  "'T"""^  ^'^''^'  >^^ 

h-  killed,  when  su.h.e.d '  'a  ,,  t wT  '"'"'  '''"^"-^  '- 
^v"-h"g  aeross  the  ereek  to„^  ^ ,?  "tlT'^''  "Reared 
rapul  s„eceH.,ion,  n,en,  wo„,en  1  ;.  'n  '^  ''''"'  ''"«'  '« 
onho,.ehaek.Ho,ne  on  foot  ,,,"1,  ""'"'■""••  '^""''^  ^ere 
and  wretcl,ed.  Old  s,,ua,v  '  "'  '  ""•-'  ""'^0  squalid 
•neagre  little  ponies  w  tl,  ,'"™"'e<l  astride  of  shaffmr 
ehil.lr.n  seate!)  £  C'X  ""«  -twosnake-^ 
W-kets;taina.,k,ou,,:       ''r"l*''*''f"''''"e.d 


young  ,„eu  on  foot. 


with  l)ow 


s  and 
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dioguiHe,  „n.le  up  t,t.r.l?  '''''''-'' ^''°''' ^''''l 

thcT.  «...  a  .„,.,.    vir,ii'r;::':!  •"''''•'•'«''  '-re  a„a 
•on-cruuk  i„  tl.U  n.;,,e  t'u  "'  ^■""'"'. '"''"neU  to  hold 

'ver..  ffone  to  hunt  the  b.So  .        '  T  ''"  ""-■''"  '^'t^'" 
Foiling  the  crei'k  th.  l  ,    """"*''  ""'•  J"""'",-. 

"^"".Hn'^  a,.,:::.:i ' ..  r;:::  rei; :  -"^'^  -^  -''« 

woods  on  the  left;  an.l  rid  Z  ^f  '  "^  ^^"ves  a„d 
«■'".!  a  profusion  o  „  d  rtZ'JI  7 "*"'''  '  '""^  '""« 
wo  found  the  loR-ohurch  anfl  !  7,7^'  ''"'"'''  ""»■<"•«. 

the  point  of  ffatheriJto  a  J;  •  '  '"*'"""'  "''■'■'^ -" 
«core«  of  then,,  tall  „«,";  Ta  f  ""V"r'"'«-     «"■"« 

«eatedonwoodenbencd".un. ;,;:;;':"'  'T  ""'^ 
horses  ,vcre  tied  to  the  shedsln.  f  ^^"  '''"'«  »'»•'''• 
P-k.,,  a  remarkably  W^l  alhT"'  '""""='"«'' 
arrived  fron,  \Ve.st,Lt,  wL^  h.  ■"""•  ''"''  J"''' 

l'«l'ment.  Be.side  this,  he  Ha^  a  I  °''"?  ^'"'^"^  ^'*'"^- 
siderahle  nun.berof  slaVel  Fn  .  Tf  ^'""  ""''  "  «"»- 
«ade  greater  pro-^ress  ^Lr  r""  "f  ^''^^anoes  have 
on  the  Mi.sou^i  f^o^;  '"Z'^'il'r '''''  "''''  '"^ 
character  form  a  marked  nlL  .  aPPearance  and  in 
ance,  the  Kan.as.  °"*™'  '°  °"'- '»'«  aequaint- 

Katl:"'  t:::;,^^"''"  r  r  *"^  ^»'»  °^  ^^e  nver 

-g  through  teX;  :rr'-^  *"*  '-"'  it,  and  ploug  . 
hank,  at  the  Low  '  d'I t "r"""'-^"'' ""^  '■'''''""  '''« 
erected  for  the  fir«t  tim     on  a I'T'"^;     ""''  *''"'  ^^ 
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;-clred  pounds  w^tj    t^^  ~".  "f  -me  th«e 
house,  close  to  the  Iter  1?     '  P'"'"''  "^  "  "ttle  W 

ai:;^^  °f  t-Jce,s  that  wetflut"-''"^^' '"  ^-'''"^ 
«bout  the  door.    But  no  oCof"     ""«^ ""''  S-^^^Winff 
f^i-^o,  could  induce  her  to  ZT  l™''"*^'  or  even  of  t,> 
«o  I  took  my  rifle,  to  4  if!  ,  ''^^  T  °^  ^'^'^  ^voriis 
turnish  us  any  thi  ,i»     1         "  '^°'^  "^  the  river  cl>!u 
"vel,  .histliJ,  inl;  i,Xf  f-^  quail.  ^^^^^ 
^     e  rifle  was  to  he  seer  J  It  "     °'!.'"^  "^'P^Priate 
on  he  spectral  iimbs  of  an  o]d7  ,^'''  ^"===='"*.  seated 
•*«elf  out  over  the  riverflll"';''  '^''"""''^  «'"'  thrust 
ff  age.     Their  ugly  h  T  t     "T  ^"""^  ^""  -^f  S 
heirshou,  3rs.anVthe;     eSt'?"''  ''"-  '-tweet 
«"nsh,„e  that  was  pouring  f'orl       """"'^  '"  *'«^  «oft 
no  ep.e„rean  temptatio/srHetirt  /'^  «'^>'"ff-«d 
thezr  enjoyment;  but  contented    './™'"  ''^^'"'•»'">& 
the  caln,  feauty  of  the  sunset,      f  ''?5  "'"'  ""'"i™? 
«^>%  in  deep  purple  shadolT^  *'  "^'^'•'  ''ddyinf 
woods,  formed  a  wihl  but  t i'uilr  """  ""  ''"^^^4 
When  I  returned  to  fl  """^"''hzmg  scene.  ^ 

l^d  Indian  seated:'  the ^unTLl  '"""'  ''^'^  -<>  -' 

mg  the  pipe  between  them      The    T '°"^'^'^"««' ?«««" 

ng  that  beloved  the  whi^  and  J   ,      '"''"  ""•^  ^-^P^'in- 

for  tobacco.    Deslaurie«w;«arpt''"*^'P<^'=''''J  Partiality 

o-  service  of  tin  cups  anTpLtes  "^'"^  "P""  ""^  ^-"n  ' 

were  not  to  be  had,  L  set  £«  ;r    "'  "*^'-  ^'■■'"* 

and  bacon,  and  a  large  pot  of  coff      \''T''  "^  ^'^^^it 

J^n-ves,  we  attacked   it   djsnJ  J   i     ^'"^heathing  our 

and  tossed  the  residue  to  thrr.°'  *^  ^"'ater  par" 

Worses,  now  hobbled  f„r  IXlT"'    "'^-"-hilel ! 

trees,  with  their  fore-le  J  Ld  T     T'  ''"""^  """""g  the 

a«d  astonishment.     Th^  stle^  n^t'"^*  "4^' 

"^  no  means  to  relish 
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>^eWed  to  nothing  but  ti^elolen  L""'^'  '"«'''«•  »"d  who 
ookecl  toward  rm  witi,         "fr     "'8^"">«"^-<  "f  the  whin 

^         ;^od  with  ],i.  head  d        •  "^^^^^^^  °^  P'«'--a  lineage 

">*  eyes,  with  the  grieve*^.;  '  ^^  ""^ ''""g^ff  abo!. 
I'oy  «^'nt  off  to  school  H.-i  "''^{  ""•  "f  a  lubberly 
/"«/  ••  for  ,yl,,n  J  hust  ;ard  Tro  P  """^  "'"''•«  ^ut  too 
^,«^">f  an  OgilMahC  "'"'"''"'--  «-'-the 
^'y-  '"■"*"■"'■  P-''%  agai„,t  the 

^s  't  grew  dark  and  th« 
-oeeded  ,he  whi.Ue ^ftb^.f  ''--'"PPoorwills 
^•"i'»''s  to  the  tont  to  serve  a,  ,  M  '  "'"   ''""'"Ved  our 

^i;- the  ground,  and"  ;3t"b-^^^^^^^ 

t""<;  tliat  season.     Enl  bivouac  for  the  fir^i- 

-the  n\e,.  Kanzas  it  H  ■    ^  ^^'^  ">  the  tent. 
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dated  entrance  of  some  shattered  log-house,  an  old  woman 
might  be  discerned  enjoying  all  the  luxury  of  idleness 
Ihere  was  no  village  bell,  for  the  Delawares  have  none  ■ 
and  yet  upon  that  forlorn  and  rude  settlement  was  the 
same  spirit  of  Sabljath  repose  and  tranquillity  as  in  some 
New  Kngland  village  among  the  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire,  or  the  Vermont  woods. 

A  military  read  led  from  this  point  to  Fort  Leaven- 
worth, and  for  many  miles  the  farms  and  cabins  of  the 
Delawares  vvere  scattered  at  short  intervals  on  either 
hand,  i  he  httle  rude  structures  of  logs  erected  usually 
on  the  borders  of  a  tract  of  woods  made  a  picturesque 
feature  lu  the  landscape.  But  the  scenery  neede.l  no 
-oreign  aid.  Nature  had  done  enough  tor  it;  and  the 
alternation  of  rich  green  prairies  and  groves  th  t  stood 
111  clustei^,  or  lined  the  banks  of  the  numerous  little 
streams,  had  all  the  softened  and  i.olished  Ijeauty  of  a 
region  that  has  been  for  centuries  under  the  hand  of 
man.  At  that  early  season,  too,  it  was  in  the  height  of 
Its  freshness.  The  woods  were  flushed  with  the  red  buds 
of  the  maple ;  there  were  f,  equent  flowering  shrabs  un- 
known in  the  east;  and  the  green  swells  of  the  prairie 
were  thu  kly  studded  with  blossoms. 

Encamping  near  a  spring,  by  the  side  of  a  hill,  we 
resumed  our  journey  in  the  morning,  and  early  in  the 
afternoon  were  within  a  few  miles  of  Fort  Leavenworth. 
The  road  crossed  a  stream  densely  bordered  with  trees 
and  running  in  the  bottom  of  a  deep  woody  hollow.  We' 
were  about  to  descend  into  it  when  a  wild  and  confused 
procession  appeare<l,  passing  through  the  water  below 
and  coming  up  the  steep  ascent  towards  us.  We  stopped 
to  let  them  pass.  They  were  Delawares,  just  returned 
from  a  hunting  expecUtion.  All,  both  men  and  women 
were  mounted  on  horseback,  and  drove  along  with  them 
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n  omisiderable  numlierof  pack-mules,  laden  witli  the  furs 
tlicy  had  taken,  togpthe r  ^itli  tlie  buffalo-rolws,  kettles, 
and  otlitT  articles  of  their  travelling  equipment,  which, 
!'s  well  as  their  clothiii  '  and  their  weapons,  had  a  worn 
and  dingy  look,  as  if  tli.y  had  seen  liard  service  of  late. 
At  the  rear  of  the  party  was  an  old  man,  who,  as  he 
came  up,  stopped  liis  liorse  to  speak  to  us.  He  rode  a 
tough  shaggy  pony,  with  mane  and  tail  well  knotted  with 
hujs,  and  a  rusty  Spanish  bit  in  its  mouth,  to  whioli,  by 
way  of  reins,  was  attached  a  string  of  raw  hide.  His 
saddle,  rolibed  probably  from  a  Jlexican,  hadno  covering, 
being  merely  a  tree  of  the  Spanish  form,  with  a  piece  of 
grizzly  bear's  skin  laid  over  it,  a  pair  of  rude  wooden  stir- 
rups attaclied,  and,  in  the  absence  of  girth,  a  thong  of 
hide  passing  around  the  horse's  belly.  The  rider's  dark 
features  and  keen  snaky  eye  were  unequivocally  Indian. 
Ho  wore  a  buckskin  frock,  wliieh,  like  his  fringed  leg- 
gings, was  well  iiolished  and  blackened  by  grease  and 
long  seiviee,  and  an  old  handkerchief  was  tied  around 
his  head.  Resting  on  the  saddle  before  him  lay  his  rifle, 
a  weapon  in  the  use  of  whicli  the  Delawares  are  skilful, 
though,  from  its  weiglit,  the  distant  prairie  Indians  are 
too  lazy  to  carry  it. 

"  Who's  your  chief?"  he  immediately  inquired. 

Henry  Chatillon  pointed  to  us.  The  old  Delaware 
fixed  his  eyes  Intently  upon  us  for  a  moment,  and  then 
sententiously  remarked,  — 

"  \o  good  I  Too  young ! "  With  this  flattering  com- 
ment he  left  us  and  rode  after  his  people. 

This  tribe,  the  Delawares,  once  the  peaceful  allies  of 
William  I'enn,  the  tributaries  of  the  conquering  Iroquois, 
are  now  the  most  adventurous  and  dreaded  wamors  upon 
the  prairies.  They  malic  war  upon  remote  tribes,  the 
\  cry  names  of  which  were  unknow  n  to  their  fathers  in 
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their  ancient  seats  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  push  these 
newquaiTels  witli  true  Indian  rancor,  sending  out  their 
war-parties  as  far  as  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and  into  tl,o 
Mexican  territories.  Their  neighbor  and  former  confed- 
erates, the  Shawanoes,  who  are  tolerable  farmers,  are  in 
a  prosperous  con.lition  ;  hut  the  Dela wares  dwindle  every 
year,  from  the  number  of  men  lost  in  their  warlike 
expeditions. 

rilTV^T  ''''''''?^  "'''  P'">' ''''  ''''^^  «t^etching  on  the 
right  the  forests  that  foll.nv  the  coui-se  of  the  Missouri 
and  the  deep  woody  channel  througli  which  at  this  point 
It  runs      At  adistiince  in  iront  were  the  white  barracks 
of  iort  Leavenworth,  just  visible  througli  the  trees  upon 
an  eminence  above  a  bend  of  the  river.     A  wide  green 
meadow,  as  level  as  a  lake,  lay  between  us  and  the  Mis- 
sour,  and  upon  this,  close  to  a  line  of  trees  that  bordered 
a  little  brook,  stood  the  tent  of  the  Captain  and  his  com- 
panions, with  their  horses  feeding  around  it;  but  they 
themselves  were  invisible.     Wright,  their  muleteer,  wi 
there,  seated  on  the  tongue  of  the  wagon,  repairing  his 
harness.     Boisverd  stood  cleaning  his  rifle  at  the  door  of 
the  tent  and  Sorel  lounged  idly  about.     On  closer  exam- 
ination, however,  we  discovered  the  Captain's  brother 
Jack,  sitting  in  the  tent,  at  his  old  occupation  of  splicing 
trail-roijes.     He  welcomed  us  in  his  broad  Irish  brogue 
and  said  that  his  brother  was  fishing  in  the  river,  and 
r~,r"®  *°  ^^^  g^'™""-     They  returned  before  sun- 
set.     Meanwhile  we  pitched  our  own  tent  not  far  off,  and 
after  supper  a  council  was  held,  in  which  it  was  resolved 
to  remain  one  day  at  ^^ort  Leavenworth,  and  on  the  next 
to  bid  a  final  adic.  to  the  frontier,  or,  in  the  phmseology 
Ot  the  region,  to  '-jump  off."     Our  deliberations  were 
conducted  by  the  ruddy  light  from  a  distant  swell  of  the 
prame  wliere  the  long  diy  grass  of  last  summer  was  on 
tire. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FORT  LEAVENTTOETH. 

QN  the  next  morning  we  rode  to  Fort  Leavenworth. 
Colonel,  now  General  Kearney,  to  whom  I  had  had 
the  honor  of  an  introduction  when  at  St  Louis,  was  just 
arrived,  and  received  us  at  his  quarters  with  the  courtesy 
hahitual  to  him.  Fort  Leavenworth  is  in  fact  no  fort 
heing  without  defensive  works,  except  two  block-houses' 
No  rumors  of  war  had  as  yet  disturbed  its  tranquillity' 
In  the  square  grassy  area,  surrounded  by  barracks  and 
the  quarter  of  the  officers,  the  .aen  were  passing  and 
repassing,  or  louuging  among  the  trees ;  although  not 
many  weeks  afterwards  it  presented  a  diflferent  scene  • 
for  here  the  offscourings  of  the  frontier  were  congregated 
tor  the  expedition  against  Santa  Fd. 

Passing  through  the  garrison,  we  rode  toward  the 
Kiokapoo  viJ-  ^e,  five  or  six  miles  beyond.  The  path,  a 
rather  dubious  and  uncertain  one,  led  us  along  the  ridge 
of  high  bluffs  that  border  the  Missouri ;  and,  by  looking 
o  the  right  or  to  the  left,  we  could  enjoy  a  strange  con- 
trast of  scene-y.  On  the  left  stretched  the  prairie,  rising 
nito  swells  and  undulations  thickly  sprinkled  with  groves, 
or  grace  ully  expanding  into  wide  grassy  basins,  of  miles 
extent ;  while  its  curvatures,  swelling  against  the  hori- 
zon  were  often  surmounted  by  lines    :  sunny  woods  ;  a 

scene  to  which  the  freshness  of  the  seasonandOie  peculiar 
mellowness  of  the  atmosphere  gave  aa,li.;onal  softness 
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Below  us  on  the  ngl..  was  a  tract  of  ragged  and  broken 
woo,I  .  We  could  look  down  on  tl.e  tops  of  the  trees, 
some  living  and  .son.e  .lead  ;  some  erect,  othe.«  leaning 
at  every  angle,  and  others  i.ile.l  in  masses  together  ht 
he  passage  of  a  hurricane.  Beyond  their  extreme  verge 
he  turbid  waters  of  tlie  .Alissouri  were  diseerniUe 
thrnngh  the  boughs,  rolling  powerfully  along  at  the  foot 
ot  .!„.  woolly  declivities  on  its  farther  bank 

The  ,,ath  soon  after  led  i-dand  ;  an.l,  as  we  crossed  an 
open  meadow,  we  saw  a  cluster  of  buildings  on  a  rising 
ground  before  us,  with  a  crowd  of  people  .suironndin!: 
them.     1  hey  were  the  storehouse,  cottage,  and  stables  of 
the  K.ckai,oo  trader's  establishment.     Just  at  that  mo- 
ment, as  It  chanced,  he  was  beset  ,,ilh  half  the  In.lians 
of  the  settlement.     They  had  tied  their  wretched,  n,.r. 
lected  little  ponies  by  dozens  along  the  fences  and  ou't- 
houses,  and  were  eitlier  lounging   about  the  place,  or 
crowaing  into  the  trading-house.     Here  ,,ere  faces  of 
various  colors:  red,  green,  white,  and  black,  curiouslv 
inteimmgled  and  disposed  over  the  visage  in  a  variety  of 
patterns.      Calico  shirts,  red  and  blue  blankets,   brass 
ear-nugs    wampum  necklaces,  appeared  in    profusion. 
The  tra.ler  was  a  blue-eyed,  open-faced  man,  who  neither 
in  his  manners  nor  his  appearance  betrayed  any  of  the 
rouglincss  of  the  frontier ;  though  just  at  present  he  was 
o..Iiged  to  keep  a  lynx  eye  on  his  customers,  who,  men 
and  women,  were  climbing  on  his  comiter,  and  seating 
themselves  among  his  boxes  and  kales. 

T],e  village  itself  was  not  far  off,  and  sufficiently  illus- 
trated the  con.lition  of  its  unfortunate  and  self-abandoned 
occupants.  Fancy  to  yourself  a  little  swift  stream,  work- 
ing Us  devious  ^^•aydown  a  woody  valley;  sometimes 
wholly  hidden  un.ler  logs  and  fallen  trees,  sometimes 
spreading  into  a  broad,  clear  pool ;  and  on  its  l«nks.  in 
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httle  nooks  cleared  away  anions  tl,u  trees,  miniature  loir- 
houses,  in  utter  ruin  and  neglect.  A  lal.yriml.  of  na,To«- 
obstructed  paths  connected  these  .labitations  one  with  an- 
other. Sometimes  we  met  a  stray  cidf,  a  pig,  or  a  pony, 
belonging  to  some  of  the  villagers,  who  .isually  lay  in 
the  sun  in  Iront  of  their  dwellings,  and  looked  on  us  u  ith 
cold,  suspicious  eyes  as  we  approachc.l.  Kartner  on,  in 
place  of  the  log-liuts  of  the  Kickapoos,  wv  found  the 
puhci  lodges  of  their  neighbors,  the  Pottawattamies, 
whose  condition  seemed  no  better  than  theirs. 

Growing  tired  at  last,  and  exhausted  by  the  excessive 
heat  and  sultriness  of  the  day,  we  returned  to  our  friend 
the  trader.    By  this  time  the  crowd  around  him  liad  dis! 
persed,  and  left  him  at  leisure,     lie  invited  us  to  his 
cottage,  a  little  white-aii,l.green  building,  in  the  style  of 
the  old  French  settlements;  and  ushered  us  into  a  neat 
well-fumished  room.     The  blinds  were  closed,  and  the' 
heat  and  glare  of  the  sun  excluded;  the  room    vas  as 
cool  as  a  cavern.     It  was  neatly  carpeted,  too,  and  fur- 
nished in  a  nanner  that  we  hardly  expected  on  the  fron- 
tier.    Ihe  sofi:s,  chairs,  tables  ami  a  well-filled  bookcase, 
\vould  not  have  disgraced  an  eastern  city;  though  there 
were  one  or  two  little  tokens  that  indicated  the  rather 
questionable  civilization  of  the  region.     A  pistol,  loaded 
nnd  capped,  lay  on  the  mantel-piece;  and  through  the 
g  ass  of  the  bookcase,  peeping  above  the  works  of  John 
Mil  on  glittered  the  handle  of  a  very  mischievous-look- 
ing  knife. 

Our  host  v,-ent  out,  and  returned  with  iced  water 
glasses,  and  a  bottle  of  excellent  claret, -a  refreshment 
mos  welcome  in  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day;  and  soon 
aitei  appeare.1  a  merry,  laughing  woman,  who  must  have 

telutv  ''"^i  "  '""  ^'^"''''  '"^  ^"y  "^■''  ^i"^"""-'  "(  <•-"'« 
beauty,     blie  came  to  say  that  lunch  was  ready  in  the 
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mounting,  we  rode  towether  fyi  ti,„  ,         ■'"''"' 


i 
I 


CHAPTER  TV. 

I  "JUMPING   OFF." 

QUR  tnvnsatlantio  companions  were  well  equipped 

Sf  -munition  enough  l^^^l^^/^ts' 
and  fowlmg.pieces,  ropes  and  harness,  pe.«onaC<^!! 
and  a  m.scellaneous  assortment  of  arLfe  ,  whieK' 
duoed  rnhnne  embarrassment.     They  had  ako  decorated 

ana  earned  English  double-barrelled  rifles  of  sixteen 
LslT""'  ''''''-'  ^'""^  ""  *•'«"•  "'^'-  -  4oon 
fasJd -Ti^'  "?  *'  t7"'y-tWrd  of  May  we  had  break. 

up  cried  Deslauners  to  his  mule.  Wright,  ourfriends' 
muleteer  after  some  swearing  and  lashinj  got  hi  "nsut 
ordinate  train  in  motion,  and  then  the  whd!  pa  t    filed 

Wd  aXr  ■  '''r  '1  ^^-^-l-^^dieu  t'o  btS 
board  and  thepnneiples  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries. 

St  celrm'  ""'  ''"P'"""^  °'"^  ■'  ••^-'  y^'  Shaw  aJl 
elt  certain  misgivings,  which  in  the  sequel  proved  but 

out  consufti^  "P°"  '"™  *°  '-"^"P'  ""«  -"'-  ^i«'- 

C    rdf^h^t:"!,''''"/^ '"''"'"  ^''^'^'^■•t^knewthe 
^vay .  and  the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding  soon  became 
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TIIJS   0|{E(i()y  -JIIAI/,. 


r::L,!/;Li,,;-,,::,"'f" ''"■"-"  "'.■-■■■...I 
Lx.„,™'j  :,:x:;;","; r; »'" 

guiilf,  k'gan  to  trace  a  "1.      •  "  *""  ^'"'  " 


JIiize]Ji)i 


I»or  dint  of  hoof,  nor  print  of  foot 
I;ay  ,n  the  wild  luii.riant  soil ;       ' 

^o.H.j;„„ftn,v..l;no,„.oftoil; 
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the  hordes  looHe  to  f..e,l.     .-  U,W.  .Inwn  tI>o  tont.pi..k..tH 

m  ,1,    ,s„„    I,,„,.^.  a.anu„  -  it  U  ,.,in,. ...  blow'-    We 

dul  so,  an,.  s....ur...l  tl».  t-.„t  as  w.ll  a.s  w.  ..oul.l ,  f,,.-  t,.e 

sky  m.l  c.haMK..l  total^-,  an.l  a  f>vsl.  .Ian,,,  sn..!!  in  the 

trlrT    ","  """.''r"""'>-  '"«'"  "-^  'ik"b-  ....succeed 
the  hot,  clear  day.      n,e  ,„ai.ie  also  wore  a  ncNV  anpecl 
and  ,ts  vast  swells  ha.l  ,ro„.„  ,,,ael<  and  sond.re  nn  ler* 
thosadowoftheclonds.     Tl,e  thnnder  soon  l.^an    , 
K  mvl  a    a  d.s.an.e.      Picketing,  and  hobbling  the  l.orses 
among  the  r-eh  grass  at  the   foot  of  the  slope  where  we 
«nea„,ped,  we  gained  a  shelter  jnst  as  the  rain  I.gan  to 
II;  and  sat  at  the  opening  of  the  tent,  watching  the 
proceed.„g.,  „f  tbe  Captain.     I„  defiance  of  the  nul  he 
Ha.  stalkmg  an.ong  the  horses,  wrapped  in  an  old  Scotc 
pad.     An  extren.e  solicitude  torn.ented  bin,,  lest  son! 
of  h,.s  favontes  should  escape,  or  son,e  a,.cide„t  si  ou  d 
be  all  then.;  and  he  cast  an  anxious  eye  towards  thr  e 
volves  who  were  sneaking  along  over  the  dreary  surf 
of  «je  pi.,  as  d  he  dreaded  son.e  hostile  den.^^^^^^^^^ 

then.idstofwidcb„u.a'XL,':!;,:Xt;'7S: 

fro.  Ids  .outMasb.,  bis  n.r 

vo  1,.>  of  Canadian  ejaculations.     I„  plunged  the  cart 

^tXTf  !'""'■     "'^-•-'1""*  knee-dirin 
water,  and   by  ,lint  of  ,,r,«V,,  an.l  a  vigorous  am.lication 

1 '::  T'",";,"r'  "^  """^-^  ""*  "^ ''-  «iough  s 
E^S':SZk"""-^-^--^-'-^--' 
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"  f^rive  on  ! "  ciiod  R . 

deii%,"'-:;:i*''"^'^'"'''!«-"^'>«'«  not «,  „, 

«o  through  we  IZSriir.r''''''^  *'-t  if  we  try  to 
of  fi.^.  convictiir  *"' '""  ''"■»'=  ''^"''  *''h  «"  air 

looking  ok  t:,Si£,s:v"^^ 

and  eu,..,.  that,  ^r  d  tTt  "p '  "  '""">'  "^  ""^^h 

after  the  popping  and  sputtering  o/^b     eh  7rT"" 
crackers.     At  the  s.im»  t;,„    ,'',.'"  ""neh  of  Chinese 

'^ws  npon  ^i^z::r^:j^tii:T'''! 

and  drew  the  watmn  )i,.v.K»  •         ,  "'^  '"e  mud, 

mentthei.s„,::rdi':rv'^v''^"':  f<»  a-o: 

his  saddle,  and  8^vcL   ".I  -i    n-,  ^  *  ''"*''"''  »•«"*  « 
eaneounton  a  ^^^ :tiJS:2^Z:;:r'7:  ^  ^" 

and  hud.Iledtge  L ^1:1  '' "^"  'f  '"*«  ^^V 
There  ,vas  the  Cn  uVtolT/"  "  f""'"  '^^"''■ 
settling  even^  i„«tfnt.  T  L  w  l";,"""''/"'  "''''"y 
unload  ,  then  to  dig  away  tJrn.L  f        ""/  ^'""  '*  ''"*  *« 
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proKre«s    towards    tl.o     '   .  L '"4  '"nl't     '""f "'   "'"• 

~:t:t^tr^™;1:^,'''"'"■'■"'' •»•"■■ 

™V;:t;:!::-sH  f  ^■T-- 
X;^i^srsE?:::"-'- 
"iMJ,-     One  liope,   nowever,   remained. 
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The  creek  where  the  .ajron  had  stuck  wa«  just  beW 
s ;  o..t,ae  n.ight  be  thirst,  with  i.is  run  Jl^^^l 
to  chink.  I  k..,,t  as  near  him  as  possible,  taking  ev^rv 
peoauaonnotto  alann  him  again;  and  th^  resXrov:^ 
as  1  Iiad  l,o,,e(l,  for  he  walked  deliberatelv  «r.  I, 
troes  and  stooped  down  to  the  water  I  .it  7T^  "'' 
oM  Hendriek  tlnough  tl^  Tn^d  an.l  f  ,'  '^"^^"^ 
infimte  satisfaction  Sked  un  t'l  "  ^'^'""^  °^ 

twisted  it  three  tin^^lorrndT^^  "Y.  r^^^:'  ^^ 

;:S2::drr::%S::^-::3sr 
~7r::c:;'::nff'''-^"^-^^^ 

near  sunset,  I  saw  thp  t^,.f=     *      i  e'apsed  when, 

l-iHe,be,oUaTnf:frd;  SrbXolh'  ^'^ 
J-  feeding  in  a  low  meado,;  closl^U^nd  \ter: 

I  pass  b/the  fnllnv-;,,-  div  .„■  f 
nothing  oceurre.1  worth^oTreco^d      S    ''"V""™^^'  ^"'^ 
myreade.^  ever  be  inluedT     •  .f  l""''' '■>"y  "»«  "f 
sLould  he  choose  the'::!.t'      theTI  tt'  ( trbTt    ""' 
V.  that  can  be  adopted),  I  can  ^^Jt^^^; 
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need  not  thank  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  pamdise  of  his 
imapnatmn     A  d.ear>-  preliminary,  a  protracted  crossing 
of  the  threshold,  awaits  him  before  he  finds  himself  fairly 
upon  tne  verge  of  the  " great  Ameiioan  desert,"  _  those 
Ixirren  ,yastes,  the  haunts  of  the  buffalo  an.l  the  Indian 
whore  the  very  shadow  of  civilization  lies  a  hundred 
leagues  belund  lum.     The  intervening  country,  the  wide 
and  fert.  e  belt  that  extends  for  several  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  extreme  frontier,  will  probably  answer  toler- 
ably well  to  his  preconceived  ideas  of  tlie  prairie ;  for 
tbis  It  ,s  from  whidi  picturesque  tourists,  paintere,  poets, 
and  novelists,  who  have  seldom  penetrated  farther,  have 
derived  their  conceptions  of  the  whole  region.     If  he  has 
a  painter's  eye  he  may  find  his  period  of  probation  not 
^hoUy  void  of  interest.     The  scenery,  though  tame,  is 
giaceful  and  pleasing.     Here  are  level  plains,  too  wide 
or  the  eye  to  measure;  green  undulations,  ILe  motion- 

groves.    But  let  him  be  as  enthusiastic  as  he  may  he 

:i:ltn'r''^'',^^™P  "^^  ->-•  ms  wagons';  l 
Btckm  the  mud;  his  hoi^es  will  break  loose f  harness 
will  give  way;  and  axle-trees  prove  unsound.  H™ 
y.  1  be  a  so  t  one,  consisting  often  of  black  mud  of  «ie 
richest  consistency.     As  fo>  f„„,i   i  >-•■  ""'"  or  tne 

self  with  bw,.„f  f  "'  •'"  ™"^*  content  him- 

s    m  this  rr  T         P"""""  ■'  f"--'  «*™"?^  -  it  ™"y 

by  his  mth   tho        :  '^*'  mouldering  in  the  grass 

this  nnw,i       .   ,  buffalo,  once  swarming  over 

.' e    for  I  TT"'  '''^''"-     P^'-^^'P^'  "'^«  "«• '"«  -ay  jour- 

a  dee,    S'l  '"^''^'^  ""*  ^  "-'^-  ''-  hoof-Jrint 

j^^^  leer,  i„  the  spring,  not  even  a  prairie-hen  is  to  be 


ij 
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Yet,  to  compensate  him  for  tUs  unlooked-for  deficiency 

merable.  The  wolves  will  entertain  him  with  a  concert 
at  mght,  and  skulk  around  lum  by  day,  just  beyond  rfl 
shot;  h«  horse  will  step  into  badger-holes;  fL  ev^rv 
ma:,h  and  mud-puddle  will  arise  the  bellow  ng,  c'oaW^? 
and  tnlhng  of  legions  of  frogs,  infinitely  varif  s  n  cS' 
shape  and  dimensions.  A  profusion  of  snakes  will  gl  de 
away  from  under  his  horse's  feet,  or  .juietly  visit  him  n 
h.s  tent  at  n,ght ;  while  the  pertinacious  hum„.i:g  of  „" 
nx  mbei^d  mosquUoes  will  banish  sleep  from  his  tye  i 

^me  boundless  reach  of  prairie,  he  comes  at  itngth  t^ 
pool  of  water,  and  alights  to  drink,  he  discovez^  a  troop 
of  young  uadpoLs  sporting  in  the  lx.ttom  of  his  cup  Add 
o  tlus,  that,  all  the  morning,  the  sun  beats  upon  h  .„  with 
a  sultzy  penetrating  heat,  and  that,  with  provoking  rlgu 
lanty,at  about  fom-  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  thunder- 
storm rises  and  .benches  him  to  the  skin 

to  ZZ  '^7'  "^'*'  '  ^'"''^''^'^  -""^"'"g's  ride,  we  stopped 

sigh  but  close  at  hand  a  little  dribbling  brook  was 
w.stmg  from  side  to  side  through  a  hollow  ,-  Lw  form^! 
holes  of  stagnant  water,  and  now  gliding  over  the  mud  in 
a  scarcely  perceptible  current,  among  a  growth  of  sickly 
bushes,  and  great  clumps  of  tall  rank  giuss.  The  day 
was  excessively  hotand  oppressive.  The  horees  and  mules 
were  rolling  on  the  prairie  to  refresh  themselves,  or  feed- 
ing among  the  bushes  in  the  hollow.  We  had  dined ;  and 
Deslauriers.  puffing  at  his  pipe,  knelt  on  the  grass,  s;rul> 
bing  our  service  of  tin-plate.  Shaw  lay  in  the  shade, 
under  the  cart,  to  rest  for  awhile,  before  the  word  should 
J«  given  to  "  cateh  up."  Henry  ChatiUon,  Ix^fore  lying 
down,  was  looking  about  far  signs  of  snakes,  the  only  liv- 
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fng  things  that  lie  feared,  and  uttering  various  ejaculations 
of  disgust  at  finding  several  suspicious-looking  holes 
close  to  the  cart.  I  sat  leaning  against  the  wheel  in  a 
scanty  stnj.  of  shade,  making  a  pair  of  hobbles  to  replace 
those  which  mj  contumacious  steed  I'ontiac  had  broken 
the  night  before.  The  camp  of  our  friends,  a  rod  or  two 
distiint  presented  the  same  scene  of  lazy  tranquillity. 

„f  f.  ;  'u\"^  "'"'■^'  ^°°^''"^  "P  f™"' '"« inspection 

of  the  snake-holes,  "here  comes  the  old  Captain." 

1  he  Captain  approaclied,  and  stood  for  a  moment  con- 
temi.lating  us  in  silence. 

"I  saj^  Parkman,"  he  began,  "look  at  Shaw  there, 
^sleepuriderthe  cart,  with  the  tar  dripping  off  the  hubof 
the  wheel  on  his  shoulder." 

fppn!  ^^'  ^'"'"^  ^,°*  "'''  ''"''  ^''  'y^'  h''«  °l'ened,  and 
SEn'el  Er''^"^''' ^""''^  •''^ ''-'^  ^^-^  ^«- <«  ^« 

won?hlV°l  -^"' :'-"'-  ge<«  among  the  squaws, 
won  the?    observed  the  Captain,  with  a  grin. 
He  then  crawled  under  the  cart,  and   b-san  tn  t^ll 

stones,  of  whichhis  stock  was  inexhiustible   Tetter; 
moment  he  would  glance  nervously  at  the  horses.     M 

-f^^^c^sisiit^sr 

i-r.r:;jr^'----"vo-.i"^ 
hi^-ZeVrcr^'"^-''-^^ 

^-rcstr;i:t??^e^^:: 

iTct        °""'  "'*''  "  ^°""*«-"-  °f  thoughtful 
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other,  and  then  a  pretty  plight  we  should  be  in !  Now T 
am  convinced  that  the  only  way  for  us  is  to  have  evrrv 
Ztirlr'  .«t-'Wse.,„ard  in  rotation  ZZ2 
uc  .top  Supposing  a  hundred  Pawnees  should  jump  up 
out  of  th.  ravine,  all  yelling  and  flapping  vneir  buffalo 
robes,  111  the  way  they  do  '     Whv  ;„  f,v„  I 

lM)nfw„„i,ii     ■      -7,,         ""y- '" '^'o  minutes,  not  a 
a  hundretp     '"  "^  *'  , ,  '^'  "-'"""^ed the  Captain  that 

^uarS  if  1  T  "°"'''  P™""^"^^"  ''''™"«>>  the  hoi.e- 

guard  if  he  were  to  resist  their  depredations. 

"  <lr  f  "f  '■""■'"  "''""'"^  *"  ^'P'"'"'  ^^'''ding  the  point, 
ou  whole  systei  is  wrong ;  I'm  convinoed'of  it;  it  i 
^telly  unnnhtary  Why.  the  way  we  travel,  st™„g  ^u 
over  the  praine  for  a  mile,  an  enemy  might  attack  the 
foremost  men,  and  cut  them  off  before  the  rest  co^W 
come  up. 

"We  are  not  in  an  enemy's  country  yet,"  said  Shaw: 
when  we  are,  we'll  travel  together." 
'■  Then,"  said  the  Captain,  "we  might  be  attacked  in 
camp.     Weveno  sentinel;  we  'camp  in  disorder-  no 
precautions  at  all  to  guard  against  surprise.     My  own 
convictions  are,  that  we  ought    to  'camp  in  a  hollow- 
square,  with  the  fires  in  the  centre ;  and  have  sentinels, 
and  a  regular  password  appointed  for  every  night.  Beside 
there  should  be  videttes,  riding  in  advance,  to  find  a  place 
for  the  camp  and  give  warning  of  an  enemy.     These  are 
my  convictions.     I  don't  want  to  dictate  to  any  man     I 
give  advice  to  the  best  of  my  judgment,  that's  all;  and 
then  let  people  do  as  they  please." 

His  plan  of  sending  out  vidette.-  seemed  particularly 
dear  to  him ;  and  as  no  one  else  was  disposed  to  second 
his  views  on  this  point,  he  took  it  into  his  head  to  ride 
forward  that  afternoon  himself. 
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Come,  Parkmau,-  said  l.e,  "will  yor,  go  with  me?" 
\\  e  se  out  together,  a.ul  rode  a  mile  or  two  in  advance. 
The  Cap^.,n,  m  the  cuui.e  of  twenty  years'  service  in  the 
Bntwh  army,  had  seen  something  of  life;  and  beinu 
natundly  a  pWnt  fellow,  he  waf  a  very  nt  rta^ 
eompamon.  Ho  cracked  jokes  and  told  stories  for  an 
horn-  or  two;  until,  looking  back,  we  saw  the  prairie 
be  and  us  stretching  ..-ay  to  the  horizon,  without 
hoiseman  or  a  wagon  in  siglit. 

'-Now,"  said  the  Captain,  "I  think  the  videttes  had 
better  stop  till  the  main  body  co.nes  up." 

I  was  of  the  same  opinion.    The.-e  was  a  thick  growth 

of  woods  just  before  us,  with  a  streau.  running  through 

them.     Havmg  crossed  this,  we  found  on  the  !ther  Tide 

u  level  meadow,  half  encircled  by  the  trees ;  and.  fasten 

n.g  our  horses  to  some  bushes,  we  sat  down  on  the  gr^i 

whde,  wuh  an  old  stun.p  of  a  tree  for  a  target,  I  Wan 

o  <h«play  the  superiority  of  the  n^nowned  rifle  of  the 

backwoods  over  the  foreign  innovation  borne  by  the  C  p! 

^Lall'^S.:''"''  "°"^'  •^  '-dintl/distani 

"There  they  come,"  said  the  Captain;  "let's  go  and 

see  how  they  get  through  the  cre^k."  ^ 

We  mounted  and  rode  to  the  bank  of  the  stream,  where 
the  trad  crossed  it.  It  ran  in  a  deep  hollow,  f  u  1  of  Se, 
As  we  looked  down,  we  saw  a  confused  crowd  of  horse 
"en  rKhng  t  nough  the  water;  and  among  the  dinTy 
hal^hn^rtsof  our  party  glittered  the  uuifLs  of  i:^^ 

Shaw  cam.  whipping  his  horse  up  (he  bauk,  in  advance 
otheres    wUhasomewhatindigna,.tcounte;.anI     1^! 

,       tte  rear.    Tlmnks  to  the  ingenious  devices  of  tWa 
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gentleman,  we  had  missed  the  track  entirely,  and  wan- 
dered, not  towards  the  Platte,  but  to  the  village  of  the 
Iowa  Indians.  This  we  learned  from  the  dragoons,  who 
had  lately  deserted  from  Fort  Leavenworth.  They  told 
us  that  our  best  plan  now  was  to  keep  to  the  northward 
until  we  should  strike  the  trail  formed  by  several  parties 
of  Oregon  emigrants,  who  had  that  season  set  out  from 
St.  Joseph,  in  Missouri. 

In  extremely  bad  temper,  we  encamped  on  this  ill 
starred  spot,  while  the  deserters,  whose  case  admitted  of 
no  delay,  rode  rapidly  forward.  On  the  day  following, 
striking  the  St.  Joseph's  trail,  we  turned  our  horses- 
heads  towards  Fort  Laramie,  then  about  seven  hundred 
miles  to  the  westward. 


fl  I 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    "BIG    BLUE." 

'T'HE  great  medley  of  Oregon  and  California  emigrants 
at  their  cami)s  around  Independence  had  heard  re- 
ports that  several  additional  parties  were  on  the  point  of 
setting  out  from  St.  Josejjh  farther  to  the  northward. 
The  prevailing  impression  was,  that  these  were  Mormons, 
twenty-three  hundred  in  number;  and  a  great  alarm  was 
excited  in  consequence.  The  people  of  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri, who  composed  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  emi- 
grants,  have  never  been  on  the  best  terms  with  the  "  Latter 
Day  Saints ;  "  and  it  is  notorious  throughout  the  country 
how  much  blood  has  been  spilt  in  their  feuds,  even  far 
within  the  limits  of  the  settlements.  No  one  could  pre- 
dict what  would  be  the  result,  when  large  armed  bodies 
of  these  fanatics  should  encounter  the  most  impetuous 
and  reckless  of  their  old  enemies  on  the  broad  prairie, 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  law  or  military  force.  The  women 
and  children  at  Independence  raised  a  great  outcry;  the 
men  themselves  were  seriously  alarmed ;  and,  as  I  learned, 
tliey  sent  to  Colonel  Kearney,  requesting  an  escort  of 
dragoons  as  far  as  the  Platte.  This  was  refused;  and, 
as  the  sequel  proved,  there  was  no  occasion  for  it.  The 
St.  Joseph  emigrants  were  as  good  Christians  and  as  zeal- 
ous Mormon-h.aters  as  tlierest;  and  the  very  few  families 
of  the  "  Saints  "  who  passed  out  this  season  by  the  route 
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of  tlie  riatte  remained  Ix-hiiul  until  the  great  tide  of 
emigration  had  gone  by,  ntanding  in  quite  a8  much  awe 
of  the  "gentiles  "  as  the  latter  did  of  them 

We  were  now  upon  this  St  Josei.h  trail.  It  was  evi- 
dent, hy  the  traees,  that  large  partLs  were  a  few  days  in 
advance  of  us ;  an<l  as  we  too  suiii.u.sed  them  to  be  Jlor- 
mons,  we  had  some  ai-pnOiension  of  interruption. 

The  journey  wa-  n.onotonous.  One  ,Iay  we  rode  on 
for  Imurs  Without  seeing  a  tree  or  a  ba.Iw  before,  be- 
hind,  and  on  eitlier  side,  stretched  the  vast  expanse 
roUmg  .n  a  succession  of  graceful  swells,  covered  with 
the  unbroken  carpet  of  fresh  green  grass.  Here  and 
there  a  crow,  a  raven,  or  a  turkey-buzzard,  relieved  the 
uniformity. 

"  What  shall  we  do  to-nigl,t  for  wood  and  water  ?  "  we 
began  to  ask  of  each  other;  for  the  sun  was  within  an 
hour  of  setting.  At  length  a  .lark  green  speck  appeared, 
far  off  on  the  right:  it  was  the  t«p  of  a  tree,  peering 
overa  swell  of  the  prairie  j  and,  leaving  the  trail,  we  made 
all  haste  towards  it.  It  preved  to  be  the  vanguard  of  a 
cluster  of  bUshes  and  low  trees,  that  surrounded  some 
poo  s  of  water  in  an  extensive  hollow;  so  we  encamped 
on  the  rising  ground  near  it. 

Shaw  and  I  were  sitting  in  the  tent,  when  Deslauriers 
thnisns  brown  face  and  old  folt  hat  into  the  opening, 
and,  dilating  his  eyes  to  their  utmost  extent,  announced 
supper.  Tliere  were  tlie  tin  cups  and  the  iron  spoons, 
an'anged  in  onler  on  the  grass,  and  the  coffee-pot  T-re- 
dominant  in  the  midst.  The  meal  wa«  soon  dispatched, 
but  Ileiiiy  Chatillon  still  sat  cross-legged,  dallying  with 
the  remnant  of  his  coffee,  the  beverage  in  universal  use 
upon  the  prairie,  and  an  especial  favorite  with  him  He 
preferred  it  in  its  virgin  flavor,  unimpaired  bv  sugar  or 
cream:  and  on   the  present  occasion  it  met  his  entire 
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approval,  being  exceedingly  strung,  or,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"  right  black." 

It  was  a  gorgeous  sunset ;  and  the  ruddy  glow  of  the 
sky  was  reflected  from  some  extensive  jiools  of  water 
among  the  shadowy  copses  in  the  meadow  below. 

"  I  must  have  a  bath  to-niglit,"  said  Shaw.  "  How 
ia  it,  Dcslauriers?  Any  chance  for  a  swim  down 
there?" 

"  Ah !  I  cannot  tell ;  just  as  you  please,  Monsieur," 
replied  Deslamiera,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  iKjrplexed 
by  his  ignorance  of  English,  and  extremely  anxious  to 
conform  in  all  respects  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  his 
lourr/eois. 

"  Look  at  his  moccasin,"  said  I.  It  had  evidently  been 
lately  immersed  in  a  profound  abyss  of  black  mud. 

"  Come,"  said  Shaw ;  "  at  any  rate  we  can  see  for  our- 
selves." 

We  set  out  together ;  and  as  we  approached  the  bushes, 
which  were  at  some  distance,  we  found  the  ground  becom- 
ing rather  treacherous.  We  could  only  get  along  by 
stepping  upon  large  clumps  of  tall  rank  grass,  with  fathom- 
less gulfs  between,  like  innumerable  little  quaking  islands 
in  an  ocean  of  mud,  where  a  false  stop  would  have  in- 
volved our  boots  in  a  catastrophe  like  that  which  had 
befallen  Dcslauriera's  moccasins.  The  thing  looked  des- 
perate; we  separated,  to  search  in  different  directions, 
Shaw  going  off  to  the  right,  while  I  kept  strai-dit  for- 
ward. At  last  I  came  to  the  edge  of  the  bushes,"— they 
were  young  water-willows,  covered  with  their  caterpillar- 
like blossoms,  but  intervening  between  them  and  the  last 
grass  clump  was  a  black  and  deep  slough,  over  which,  by 
a  vigorous  exertion,  I  contrived  to  jump.  Then  I  shoul- 
dered my  way  througl,  the  willows,  trampling  them  down 
by  main  force,  till  I  came  to  a  wide  stream  of  water, 
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twinkle,!  above  Uie  surface  asho  S  "^  .',"  '''''•^''  f*"* 
cally  u,.,var.l,  and  J  eouW  I'eo  I,t„  ^"^  *'"""  ''"«'•»•'«- 
tl.e  unresi.,tingslin.e  at  1  fl        '"'!'"""''"?  ^"^»^"  in 

»l.otte.lf„gsfo2S  tl   1";        !"  '"P-      "'"""^  "«J^ 

off  a  l,ro..d  '•  ily  pac?" It  ?,  u''  *'"""«^  "'emselves 
tl.e  «an,e  tin  e  [  Ll  jr'''^  •""'  '•^'^"  ^I-'"*?.  At 
low,  glided  out  h^ilA  V  "'!''  '■'■"'•^  ""d  yel- 
"tl'er  side;  an.l  as  na    «,         ?    '"""""^  "''^^^  *«  the 

haa  i„adv;Zti;ir::r '"'"•"'"'='■ '"^^-* 

^vith  a  eo„,.egatU  ofl^k^^TpoZ  '"^'^""^  ""- 

sha^r;;::i;:;:;r""^^"^'^^--^"eanedo„t 

«ink  down  ab^pti;  to  t  :«  i:r  "",  ^"''''"'  ^^^"'^'^  t° 
success ,-  80  towarcVtl    ir,r  '  ?  ,  ^'"^  ''"P^  °^  •^««'- 

woreachodtheplaceir/ILdTn  "'"''"''■  ^''^^ 
;^lo„g  between  tLI^llTlTe;l^"^'":"''^  *«  ?«' 
l-y  a  growth  of  stiff  Ob,  i   r  "f  "^ed  as  we  were 

t^-ether  V  g„„,  ^.^  f""' '  /"""^  ^rch-trees,  laeed 
t'-en,  tos.4Lt'ou;:;.  t.  "  W^^  "-^  ""^^  ^^^^ 
«tc.n.  of  son,e  ancient  ^ZZS^'tC^T'''^-"'^ 
vance,  suddenly  utterpr]  on         ,  '  "^''°  '^"^  in  ad- 

and  one  foot  im,ne:.e.l  in  the  w .t"  ff  "^'?^  I  '"P""^' 
gotten  to  .vithd^w  i,  .^^Z^^Z^^^t!:^  t^ 
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about  five  feet  long,  curiously  checkerc.l  with  bluck  and 
green  who  wa«  delibemtely  swi,nn.ing  «crl  thfp^' 
There  k..„g  „o  stick  or  stone  at  hand  topc-lt  him  vUh^e 

lorward.  Our  pc-rseverance  was  at  last  rewarded-  for 
several  ro<s  farther  on.  we  emerged  u,.on  a  little  letl 
gn»s,.  nook  a,„o„g  the  brushwood,  and  hy  an    xtLor , 

«i"xr!""\"' '"'""'  ""^  -«^  -dTati" 

sticks,  H  huh  elsewhere  covered  the  ihm.I,  seemed  to  hav« 

f  ont  of  this  favored  spot.     We  sounded  it  with  as'  ick 
it  was  four  feet.Ieep:  we  lifted  a  specimen  in  our    lied 

thTtte  tirr'  r"""''^  t«„s'parent,so  we  deci£ 
tnat  the  time  for  action  was  arrived.  But  our  al.Intl„n. 
wer.  suddenly  interrupted  by  ten  thousand  put  tur 
like  poisoned  needles,  and  the  humming  of  mS  of 
ovei^rown  mosquitoes,  rising  in  all  direftionsZir 
native  mud  and  swarming  to  the  feast.  We  werVfain 
to  beat  a  retreat  with  all  possible  speed 

said  W  ''m  SS  2  rr-^  ^""'  "*  '^'"■'" 

supreme  abhorrence  •  the^L    *'f """''  ^^'^  ««  air  of 

tne  Hight  of  an  unseen  enemy.     We  eallp^  f^  if  7! 

was  the  matter  ■  l,„f  k         i-   ,  '"^ ® '^''"^^  *«  know  what 
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twenty  W-hiv.s  l,a.l  been  ov„rt..r,.e,l  «t  once     TJ,.  „• 
above  W.U.  full  „f  lar^e  black  innectH.  i    a  Ite  oJl      I" 
conimotioM,  and  .miltitU(l,.H  w..,-,.  .1,  *^'^''" 

the  to,«.  of  ,l,e  ,,„.«-i:,a!l;;  "*■"  "^"'*f  "l»"'J"«t  above 

iT^iiMi.        I  lie  biutcH  won't  8»inj,' " 

Hem's  ,i,.itill  .Lu^^^iJZ  "x^^l  ;"""  ''*'^'""- 
it,  and  Shaw  be  ..„  -  ex  a  a  .  .1  ,  """  '"""'"' 
ties  for  lathing'.,  a    /e     ^     1:  '•     "r''"''''''^'  ^'""'■ 

je...enin„ten.„p.e.bi.:,;:;:::Xsi:j: 
bullets  ,Lh„ii;;^\^'r;..:,'^rr'-^'^ 

Bomething  rapped  n.e 'harpl,  o  t  forehead  tl """""" 
the  neck,  «,ul  immediat^.lv  I  felt  „,  I  T  r    ?  '        '  "^" 

bent  on  pushing  his  explonui^r^Ct t '  ir'";  T" 
and  dropped  him  into  the  fin.     n  '^'^'•''  '""'' 

up,a.d!,!^djcurr,:!:;";,S:rss':f^'f^ 

ing  the  opening  fast,  we  hope-l^r^.  e^em nt  fro'"'  "" 
B.on.  But  all  precaution  L  fruit^e  s  tL  T  T" 
hummed  through  the  tent,  and  ma  che d  „v^  >" 

until  daylight;  when,  opening  0"^!^  ""'f  "? 
several  dozen  clinging  there  with  .•  r  '.  ^"""•' 
The  fi,.t  object  th'at  Lt  o  ",  ^i:  I'T  "''"*^■• 
Deslaurie.,  who  seemed  to  be  a;<;;4£X?J- 
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pan,  which  ho  held  \>y  the  huiidlc,  iit  niiu'-i  lingtli.  It 
appeared  that  lie  had  loft  it  al  night  hy  tl...  Ihc ;  lui.l  tho 
U.tt<)m  wan  nowovcrcd  «ith  dor-bugs,  fir.,ily  imlKjildiMJ. 
Hundreds  ,>f  others,  (.iiriously  puruhed  and  »hri\elled, 
lay  scatk'ruil  among  thu  iishes. 

The  I101SU8  and  niiiles  were  turned  loose  to  feed.     Wo 
had  just  taken  our  seats  at  lireakfast,  or  lather  reclined  in 
the  eliissic  nuKle,  when  an  exehimiitioii  from  Henry  Clialil- 
Ion,  and  .1  shout  of  alarm  from  the  Captain,  gave  warning 
of  some  casualty,  and  looking  up,  wo  saw  tho  whole  band 
of  animals,  twenty-three  in  number,  filing  off  for  tho  set- 
tlements, the  incorrigible  Pontiao  at  their  head,  jumping 
along  with  hobbled  feet,  at  a  gait  juuch  more  rai.i.l  than 
graceful.     Three  or  four  of  us  ran  to  cut  them  off,  dash- 
ing  as  l)est  we  might  through  the  tall  gmss,  which  was 
glittering  with  do  w-tlrops.    A  f  ler  a  race  of  a  mile  or  more, 
Shaw  caught  a  horse.     Tying  the  trail-rope  by  way  of 
bridle  round  the  animal's  jaw,  and  leaping  upon  his  back, 
he  got  in  advance  of  the  remaining  fugitives,  while  we, 
soon  bringing  them  together,  diove  them  in  a  crowd  up  to 
the  tents,  where  each  man  caught  and  saddled  his  own. 
Then  were  heard  lamentations  and  curses  ;  for  half  the 
horaesha.!  broke  their  hobbles,  and  many  were  seriously 
gaUed  by  attempting  to  run  in  fetters. 

It  Wiis  late  that  morning  before  we  were  on  the  march; 
and  early  in  the  afternoon  we  were  connnjUed  to  encamp, 
for  a  thunder-gust  came  up  and  su.ldcnly  enveloped  us  in 
whirling  sheets  of  rain.  With  much  ado  we  pitched  our 
tents  am,d  the  tempest,  and  all  night  long  the  thunder 
bellowed  and  growled  over  our  heads.  In  the  morning 
Iiglit  peaceful  sh-.wcrs  succeeded  the  cataracts  of  rain, 
tliat  had  been  drenching  us  through  thu  canvas  of  our 
tents.  Al)out  noon,  Avhen  there  were  some  treacherous 
indications  of  fair  weather,  we  got  in  motion  again. 
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^ot  a  breath  of  airstirr^d  over  the  free  and  open  prairie  ; 
U.e  c  ouds  were  hke  light  piles  of  cotton ;  anLhere  the 

TI^  sun  beat  down  upon  us  with  a  sultry,  penetraUng 
heat  almost  msupportable.  and  as  ourpartj  crept  slowly 
along  over  the  interminable  kvel,  the  horses  hung  th^b 
heads  as  they  waded  fetlock  deep  through  the  mud,  and 
he  men  slouched  mto  the  easiest  position  upon  the  sad 
Ue    At  last,  o.vards  evening,  the  old  familiar  black  heads 
o    thunder-clouds  rose  fa.t  above  the  horizon,  and  the 
8  me  deep  muttenng  of  distant  thunder  that  had  become 
^e  ordinary  accon,paniment  of  our  afternoon's  journey 
began  to  rol  hoarsely  over  the  prairie.     Only  a  few  mi^"^ 
ues  elapsed  before  the  whole  sky  was  densely  shroud.d, 
and  the  praineand  some  clust^-:^  of  woods  in  front  asl 
sumed  a  purple  hue  beneath  the  inky  shadows.   Suddenly 
from  the  densest  fold  of  the  cloud  the  flash  leaped  ouf 
qua  venngagain  and  again  down  to  the  edge  of  the  pmirie  •' 
and  at  the  same  instant  came  the  sharp  bu:.t  and  ^e 
ong  rol  mg  peal  of  ^  .e  thunder.   A  cool  wind,  fided  w.U 
the  smell  of  ram,  just  then  overtook  us,  levelling  the  tall 
grass  by  the  side  of  the  path. 

"Comeon;  wemustrideforiti"  shouted  Shaw,  rush- 
-ff  by  a    full  speed,  his  led  ho:.e  snorting  at  hi  Tide 
The  who  e  party  broke  into  full  gallop,  and  n,ade  for  he' 
trees  m  fr,,„t      Passing  these,  we  found  beyond  them  a 
«.eadow  winch  th.y  half  inclosed.     We  rode  pell  mell 
upon  theground,  leaped  from  horseback,  tore  ofl^^r "ad- 
dles;  and  m  a  moment  each  man  was  kneeling  «.t  hi. 
horse's  feet.    The  hobbles  we.  adjusted,  and       'L^^^ 
urned  loose  ;  then,  as  the  wagons  came  wheeling  PapM,' 
to  the  siH,t,  we  se.zed  upon  the  tent^poles,  and  jast  as  fte 
su.rm  broke,  we  were  prepared  to  teeei;  it.'        came 
..po"  "s  almost  with  the  darkness  of  night:  the  Te^' 
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which  were  close  at  hand,  were  completely  shrouded  bv 
the  roaring  torrents  of  rain. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  tent  when  Deslauriera,  with  his 
broad  felt  hat  hanging  about  his  ears,  and  his  shoulders 
glistening  with  rain,  thrust  in  his  head. 

"  Voulez  vous  du  souper,  tout  de  suite  ?  I  can  make 
fire,  sous  la  charette  —  I  b'lieve  so  —  I  try." 

"Never  mind  supper,  man ;  come  in  out  of  the  rain  " 
Deslauriers  accordingly  crouched  in  the  entrance,  for 
modesty  would  not  permit  him  to  intrude  farther 

Our  tent  was  none  of  the  best  .'..fence  against  such  a 
cataract.    The  rain  could  not  enter  bodily,  but  it  beat 
through  the  canvas  in  a  fine  drizzle,  that  wett. . ,  us  just  as 
effectually.    We  sat  upon  our  saddles  with  faces  of  the 
utmost  surliness,  while  the  water  dropped  from  the  vizore 
of  our  caps,  and  trickled  down  our  cheeks.     My  india- 
rubber  cloak  conducted  twenty  little  rapid  streamlets  to 
the  ground;  and  Shaw's  blanket  coat  was  saturated  like 
a  sponge.    But  what  most  concerned  us  was  the  sight  of 
several  puddles  of  water  rapidly  accumulating ;  one,  in 
IMiticular,  that  was  gathering  around   the    tent-pole 
threatened  to  overspread  the  whole  area  within  the  tent 
holding  forth  but  an  indifferent  promise  of  a  comfortable 
night  s  rest.    Towards  sunset,  however,  the  stoi-m  ceased 
as  suddenly  as  it  began.    A  bright  streak  of  clear  red 
8ky  appeared  above  the  western  verge  of  the  prairie,  the 
horizontal  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  streamed  through  it, 
and  glittered  in  a  thousand  prismatic  colors  upon  the 
dripping  groves  and  the  prostrate  grass.     The  pools  in 
the  tent  dwindled  and  sunk  into  the  saturated  soil. 

But  all  our  hopes  were  delusive.  Scarcely  had  night 
set  m  when  the  tumult  broke  forth  anew.  The  thunder 
here  is  not  like  the  tame  thunder  of  the  Atlantic  ooa..t, 
iJursting  with  a  terrific  crash  directly  above  our  heads,  it 
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roared  over  the  boundless  waste  of  prairie  .emin„f  ii 
arouna  the  whole  circle  of  the  fiJa JeTt\w  h Tp'eS 
and  awful   reverberation.      The   lightning  flXd  aH 

S'.!:  ST  '^  'r'  '''-'  "'""  t»e  neSbori  g 
wees,  leveaUng  the  vast  expanse  of  the  plain  and  fhon 

leav-ng  us  shut  in  as  if  by  a  palpable  waU  o   darltet 
It  did  not  disturb  us  much      Nnw  -^j     "arxness. 
awakened  us,  and  made  us  cotdoutT  t  fel SclaS 
that  was  raging,  and  of  the  floods  that  dLhed  upo^the 
stanch  canvas  over  our  heads    W»i.      """"^^  "P°"  *«« 
olotj.,  placed  between  orblanltShe'sS^'-t^: 

rep.,sing  in  small  po./;  oftL        "'"  ~-ual, 

not°rehSrre'^"^T.::  ::rnrr ''-  ^^-^^^^  -- 

HtreZnt  r""  T^  '^^^  °^  whieh^Ltened  S 
ittle  bea.  -like  drops  of  water,  and  looked  out  in  the  vain 
hope  of  discovering  some  token  of  fair  weathe       The 
clouds,  in  lead-colored  volumes  rested  „nnn  fK^-       , 
ver^  of  the  prairie,  or  hung  2    thtrrhtd,th7 
the  earth  wore  an  aspect  no  more  attractive  tbln  the 
heavens    exhibiting  nothing  but  pools  of  wate    °  rl 
aten  do^vn  and  mud  well  t.mpled  b,  our  mls'S 
horses.     Our  companions'  tent,  with  an  air  of  forlorn  and 
passive  misery,  and  their  wagons  in  like  manner  drenched 
and  woe-begone,  stood  not  far  off.     The  Canfiin  ITo      . 
-turning  from  his  morning's  inspection  rhe^rs 
He  stalked  through  the  mist  and  ™in,  witl    his  pkTd 
around  his  shoulde«,  his  little  pipe,  dingy  aa  an  ant£  ' 
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rian  relic,  projecting  from  beneath  his  moustache,  and  his 
Iirother  Jack  at  his  heels. 

At  noon  the  sky  was  clear,  and  we  set  out,  trailing 
through  mud  and  slime  six  inches  deep.  That  night  wo 
were  spared  the  customary  infliction  of  the  shower-bath. 

On  the  next  afternoon  we  were  moving  slowly  alon<r, 
not  far  from  a  patch  of  woods  which  lay  on  the  right 
Jack  C rode  a  little  in  advance,  _ 

"  Tlie  livelong  day  he  had  not  spoke  ;  " 

When  suddenly  he  face.l  about,  pointed  to  the  woods,  and 
roared  out  to  his  brother,  — 
"  O  Bill  I  here's  a  cow." 

The  Captain  instantly  galloped  forward,  and  he  and 
Jack  made  a  vain  atter..pt  to  capture  the  prize;  but  the 
cow,  with  a  well-grounded  distrust  of  their  intentions, 

took  refuge  among  the  trees.  R joined  them,  and  they 

soon  drove  her  out.     We  watched  their  evolutions  as  they 
galloped  around  her,  trying  in  vain  to  noose  her  with  their 
trail-rnpes,  which  they  had  converted  into  laridtes  for  the 
occasion.     At  length  they  resorted  to  milder  measures 
and  the  cow  was  driven  along  with  the  -arty.     Soon  after 
the  usual  thunder-storm  came  up,  the  vind  blowing  with 
such  fury  that  the  streams  of  rain  flew  almost  horizontal!  v 
along  the  prairie,  roaring  like  a  cataract.     The  horses 
turned  tail  to  the  storm,  and  stood  hanging  their  heads, 
bearing  the  infliction  with  an  air  of  meekness  and  resi^. 
nation;  while  «e  drew  our  heads  between  our  shoulders, 
and  crouched  forward,  so  as  to  make  our  backs  sei^e  as  a 
penWiouse  for  the  rest  of  our  pemons.     Meanwliilo  the 
cow,  taking  advantage  of  the  tumult,  ran  off,  to  the  great 
Jliscorafiture  of  the  Captain.     In  .leliance  of  the  storm, 
he  pulled  his  cap  tiffht  over  his  brows,  jerked  a  hu-o 
buffalo-pistol  from  his  holster,  and  set  out  at  full  speed 
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after  her.     This  was  the  hist  we  saw  of  them  for  some 
time,  the  mist  and  rain  making  an  impenetrable  vril ; 
but  at  length  we  heard  the  Captains  shout,  and  saw  him' 
looming  through  the  tempest,  the  picture  of  a  Hibernian 
cavalier,  with  his  cocked  pistol  held  aloft  for  safety's  sake, 
and  a  countenance  of  anxiety  and  excitement.     Tlio  cow 
trotted  before  him,  but  exhibited  evident  signs  of  an  in- 
tention to  run  off  again,  and  the  Captain  was  roaring  to 
us  to  head  her.     But  the  rain  had  got  in  behind  our  coat 
collars,  and  was  travelling  over  our  n*    cs  in  numerous 
httle  streamlets,  and  being  afraid  to  move  our  heads,  for 
fear  of  admitting  more,  we  sat  stiff  and  immovable,  look- 
ing at  the  Captain  askance,  and  laughing  at  his  frantic 
movements.     At  hist  tlie  cow  made  a  sudden  plunge  and 
ran  off ;  the  Captain  grasped  his  pistol  firmly,  sjjurred  his 
horse,  and  galloped  after,  with  evident  designs  of  mis- 
chief.   In  a  moment  we  heard  the  faint  reijort,  deadened 
by  the  rain,  and  then  the  conqueror  and  his  victim  reap- 
peared, the  latter  sliot  through  the  body,  and  quite  help- 
less.    Not  long   after,   the  storm  moderated,    and  we 
advanced  again.     The  cow  walked  painfully  along  under 
the  charge  of  -Tack,  to  whom  the  Captain  had  committed 
her,  while  he  himself  rode  forward  in  his  old  capacity  of 
vidette.     We  were  approaching  a  long  line  of  trees,  that 
followed  a  stream  stretching  across  our  path,  far  in  front, 
when  we  beheld  th-  ■.  idette  galloping  towards  up  appar- 
ently much  excited,  but  with  a  broad  grin  on  his  face. 

"  Let  that  cow  drop  behind ! "  he  shouted  to  us ;  "  here's 
her  owners '" 

And,  in  fact,  a^  we  approached  the  line  of  trees,  a  largo 
white  object,  like  a  tent,  was  visible  behind  them.  On 
approaching,  however,  we  found,  instead  of  the  expected 
Mormon  camp,  nothing  but  the  lonely  prairie,  and  a  large 
white  rock  standing  by  the  path.     The  cow,  therefore, 
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resumed  her  place  in  our  iiiouessi.,,.     cj         „    , 
until  we  encampe,!.  wl.en  R  "  ^■""^'"'  "" 

English  ao„bieiu.,;i  'rifl"";;;:^  trr  ''''r''  ''■" 

aisc.ha.ged  into  it  first  one  bulle^:^^^^^^^^^^^ 

somewhat  limite,!  hill  of  fare  "  '"  ""■■ 

stiJnrif  th'  ^  '  ^l^^'ly^l^g'-^'-t,  almost  all  the 
8t,eam.s  of  this  region  are  designated.  We  hid  strn„„l  . 
hrough  ditches  and  little  bro^oks  all  thrt^^^l"^tnt 
on  traversing  the  dense  woods  that  line.l  the  l"nW  ^ 
Blue  we  found  that  more  formidable  diflic^lS  t  id 
andXid!  "^""  '''"'''''  ''  "'^  ™-'  --  -'•e-  ^ 
No  sooner  were  we  on  the  snot  than  1{  fl 

all  looked  r  ,  ''"P^  '^*"'^'"' '"» t«<^th-     We 

Boisv'rd.     C^meTvJrtotr    r'   "^"""^  ^'"^'•P' «-•' 
™e"     The  me7to  wl        ^   '"'''  '"""^ "^  J""'  =»"d help 

nottheie:::L::;::;':^:-;:;--edi.^^^^^ 

out  without  pause  or  ,■'/'•     "^'' '^'^y^^we  poured 
directed  the  wor.n,u!"rT     """^  ^'"'«"- 

incessantly :  and  he  .vt  i  f        '"'"  ''*''"»  heard 

-tivity.     His  eontan;t?;.nn:r"^  "■''"  "'^  "*'""«* 
«i«tent;  for  when  he  saw  th.   fl  '■"""""^''^'  '"''•°"- 

•'etoldthem,heaecon:i::.la     1   ;:r"7^  <'"  - 

and  with  the  utn-.,  t  v  i  ""»s''lf  tocircumstn.ice.s, 

-ely  thatw;Sr;;raT^^^^^^^^^         *'"-■"  '^  '"^  ?- 
ej  were  at  the  time  engaged  upon,  no 
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doubt  recollecting  the  story  of  Mahomet  and  the  refractory 
mountain.  Shaw  smiled ;  R observed  it,  and,  ap- 
proaching with  a  countenance  of  indignation,  began  to 
vapor  a  little,  but  was  instantly  reduced  to  silence. 

The  raft  was  at  length  complete.  We  piled  our  goods 
upon  it,  with  the  exception  of  our  guns,  which  each  man 
chose  to  retain  in  his  own  keeping.  Sorel,  Boisverd, 
Wright,  and  Deslauriers  took  their  stations  at  the  four 
comers,  to  hold  it  together,  and  swim  across  with  it ;  and 
in  a  moment  more  all  our  earthly  possessions  were  float- 
ing on  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Big  Blue.  We  sat  on  the 
bank,  anxiously  watching  the  result,  until  we  saw  the  raft 
safe  landed  in  a  little  cove  far  down  on  the  opposite  bank. 
The  empty  wagons  were  easily  passed  across ;  and  then, 
each  man  mounting  a  horse,  wo  rode  through  the  stream, 
the  stray  animals  following  of  their  own  accord. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PLATTE  AND  THE  DESERT. 

\17E  were  now  at  the  end  of  our  solitary  journey- 
V  V    ings  along  the  St.  Joseph  trail.     On  the  evening 

of  the  twenty-third  of  May  we  encamped  near  its  junction 

with  the  old  legitimate  trail  of  the  Oregon  emigranta. 
We  had  ridden  long  that  afternoon,  trying  in  vain  to 
find  wood  and  water,  until  at  length  we  saw  the  sunset 
sky  reflected  from  a  pool  enciicled  by  bushes  and  rocks. 
The  water  lay  in  the  bottom  of  a  hollow,  tlie  smooth 
prairie  gracefully  rising  in  ocean-like  swells  on  every 
side.  We  pitched  our  t«nts  by  it ;  not  however  before 
the  keen  eye  of  Henry  Chatillon  had  discerned  some 
unusual  object  upon  the  faintly-detined  outline  of  the 
distant  swell.  But  in  the  moist,  hazy  atmosphere  of 
the  evening,  nothing  could  be  clearly  distinguished.  As 
we  lay  around  the  fire  after  supper,  a  low  and  distant 
sound,  strange  enough  amid  the  loneliness  of  the  prairie, 
reached  our  eara  —  peals  of  laughter,  and  the  faint  voices 
of  men  and  women.  For  eight  days  we  had  not  en- 
countered a  human  being,  and  this  singular  warning  of 
their  vicinity  had  an  effect  extremely  impressive. 

About  dark  a  sallow-faced  fellow  descended  the  hill  on 
horseback,  and  splashing  througli  the  pool,  rode  up  to  the 
tents.  He  was  enveloped  in  a  huge  cloak,  and  his  broad 
felt  hat  was  weeping  about  his  ears  with  the  drizzling  moist- 
ure of  the  evening.     Another  followed,  a  stout,  square- 
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bm  t,  mtelhgent-looking  m.,„,  who  announced  himself  a« 
leader  of  ane.mgmnt  party,  enca.nped  a  mile  i„  advance 

the  ,e8t  of  h,8  party  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  Big 
birth  r.^'"^  f- ;;-"•"-  -bo  wa.  in  the  pains  of  chii 
birth,  and  quarrellmg  n>ea«ttl,ile  among  themselves. 

These  were  the  fi,.t  c«ugm„t«  that  we  had  overtaken, 
a  though  we  had  found  abundant  and  melancholy  traces 
of  the.r  progress  tlu-oughout  the  cou.^e  of  the  journey. 
Somefmes  we  p^vssed  the  grave  of  one  who  had  sickened 
and  d.ed  on  he  way.  The  earth  was  usually  torn  up, 
and  covered  th.ckly  with  wolf-tracks.    Some  had  escaped 

upnght  on  the  summit  of  a  grassy  hill,  attracted  ouf 
notice,  and  ndmg  up  to  it,  we  fom,d  the  following  words 
^jry  roughly  traced  upon  it,  apparently  with  a  red-hot 
piece  01  iron : 

MARY  KLLIS. 

DIED  MAT  7tb,  1846. 
Aon  TVO  MOMm, 

Such  tokens  were  of  common  occurrence. 

We  were  late  in  breaking  up  our  camp  on  the  foUowinff 
Boniing,  and  scarcely  had  we  ridden  a  mile  when  we 
saw,  far  in  advance  of  us,  drawn  against  the  horizon,  a 
line  of  objects  stretching  at  regular  intervak  along  the 
evel  edge  of  the  prairie.    An  intervening  swell  soon  hid 
them  from  sight,  until,  ascending  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
alter,  we  saw  close  before  us  the  emigrant  caravan,  with 
its  heavy  white  wagons  creeping  on  in  slow  procession, 
and  a  large  drove  of  cattle  following  beliind.     Half  a 
dozen  yellow-visaged  Missourians,  mounted  on  horseback 
were  cubing  and  shouting  among  them,  their  lank  angu- 
lar  proportions  enveloped  in  brown  homespun,  evidently 
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are  ye,  boys  ?    iH  ^  ot7'-'""^'l°"' '"  »« =  "  Ho^ 

most  of  them  w.a-  e^S  t'  „/       ."'"'"^  ""  ^'^'^'^ 
ing  curiosity.     By   hf  £  of       ?  "'  ""  ^'"'  '^°"'»«'^ 

heavily  along,  infh  In  in,.r       ..     ""'  ''^"  «''»uldered 

among  the.n;  so.ne  of  the  Sn  _1  ^uTr'""  ^^"""^'^ 
exception,  were  bachelors -lool:^  t'lr  ""''  °"^ 
we  rode  lightly  and  swiftly  by  and  Th  n  ^  "'■°"  *"  *" 
their  own  lumbering  wagons  a' d  T  ""f'.'""'"'%  «' 
Others  were  unwilling  Tf^  ''«"vy.gaited  oxen. 

tvv  had  loft  ^a^;:::::t£;T  *'^  ^-^^ 

were  ^"nuring  against  the   ead^rh,  ft'     "'""^ 
wished  to  depose  him-  and  i\^Tr    "'^>^'"*''  chosen, and 

■uy  some  amlous  spirit  , if 'Tr*'"' ""^ ''''"«°'«'l 
in  his  place.  The  .Zl  ^^e  vi  iLf  """''"« 
for  the  homes  they  had  l.-ft  and  f  I^  of  th  7'"  ''^"'*' 
savages  before  them  ""^  ^^««'''«  and 

long  in  ,  ,.lXddy  d  tch'  Zrf"'  ""«""  ^'-"^  - 
the  van  of  •  «e  emig  J^t  "ra^  It  " ','  ""  •^"*'-'°'"«'l 
ing  a  ridge  close  a't  han^  ICffX  ''^'''"'  "T'^'^'^- 
through  the  mud;  and  as  it^"  n  r""^"" '''""*^«'' 
place  promised  shade  amrtat.r  "'^'""^^  "°°n,  and  the 
^hat  they  were  resolvent?  learT'''  T"'^'"^""" 
were  wheeled  into  a  circle    tl  e  ^.H  '  "''  '^"^""^ 

tl'e  meadow,  and  the  men  w  h         '  ^"^  ^"^""^  "''' 
tno  men,  w,th  sour,  sullen  faces,  were 
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bu  indifferent  hucc«88.  As  we  left  the  ground,  I  saw  a 
tal ,  slouching  fellow,  with  the  nasal  a.^^.t  of  'down 
east,  contemplating  the  contenU  of  his  tin  cup  which 
he  had  just  filled  with  water.  ' 

The  cui^  as  he  held  ,t  out,  cxhibite.I  in  fact  an  cxtraor- 
din^uy  variety  an.l  ,,„,f„„i„„  „f  ,„;,„„,  „,„,  ^ 

RKlmg  up  tl.e  little  hill,  and  looking  back  on  he 
meadow,  we  could  easily  see  that  all  was  not  right  in  he 
camp  „f  the  eniignints.  The  men  were  crowded  W  "her 
and  an  angry  discussion  seemed  to  he  going  foCd 

Z~7  """  ™""""K  f'"'"  '"«  ^^""to'l  rl"o.^  in  the  line  and 
the  Captain  told  us  that  he  had  remained  beh  nlto  get 

Si  H  "^^^'"'^l':  ^™'«^'  ^«  "topped  to  rest  and  dine. 

of  a  mile,  he  and  his  ho^c  suddenly  appeared,  sharply 
defined  against  the  sky  on  the  summit  of  a  hiU ;  and  cE 
behind  a  huge  white  object  rose  slowly  into  ^w 
What  IS  that  blockhead  bringing  with  him  now?" 
A  moment  dispelled  the  mysteiy.   Slowly  and  solemnly. 

emigran  wagons  rolled  over  the  crest  of  the  hill  and 
gravely  descended,  while  R—  rode  in  state  in  the  van 
It  seems  that  during  the  process  of  shoeing  the  horae 

wTrd  n^  ^  ™''  "'•  ^""^  '"«'«*«'*  °"  pushingfo^ 
Zt  Ck  °"J^™r-g -h«-  they  were,  and  som'e  on 
S  f  '"  '^'  "*'•"■  '='*P*'*'"'  threw  up  his  com- 
«and  in  disgust.  "  And  now,  boys,"  said  he,  "if  any  of 
you  are  for  going  ahead,  just  you  come  along  with  me  " 
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couia  not  fuvel  with  tl.em  was  o'ut 'f  t  l^  .C  1 
mere,,  ,,„..„,.,  „«,„,,,  t,,,  ^f  ,,,  ,^^„  cou  „o  "keep 
up  with  our  mules  l.e  must  oxpeot  to  l-.  I..ff  l  T  ^ 
could  not  consent  to  Ix,  fartl  e  ,  ekvt  t  ^  '  "  "" 
but  he  i,„n,eai.tely  re,.lie.l,  uJuU^l^^^^^lT^'^ 

;twa«full  a  week  St^ ToZZXT"  "':'^^' 
length  we  discovered  them  oZ  .t^T"'  "'""  "' 
quietl,  along  the  sandy  brink  of  the  Sr'Br"'"^ 
whde  various  incidents  occurred  to  ou^Sl  """"■ 

pat:eyrrr;tr-;:r^-^^iou.e.the 

»nd  I  he  Id  gLTwSr  "  w""r  r  "''"•     ''^^'"""«"' 

t^^yp.cisiitoaX:woTet^r"t::'*r"- 

-  b.no.ea„ssostriet.    We  wiS'oJevtr:: 
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1-;-..  with  «,„.,.  „f  „,„  „'."."','•'''  ^■'«;.'""-  i"  con,, 
-velopi..,, ,,,  ,.„,  ,.  ,  ^  ;  '^  I  o"  la.  ground,  and, 
'y«s.  or  whatever  m.l.je.a  T.  t  .  I         >       '  ""  '""  '"'"^ 

"""y  K<'-e.l   further  i       t-  ',"''""'""°""'''i'- 

'"vellen.  ..f  their  horn.     „    ,  '  '';"'"'"^  ^'""'  '"I^W-'K 

-rtau.  r.gi.,..H  farther  to  t  ."t  1.  "  "." '"'  =  ^"* '" 
''°>v  he  ex,H«eH  hin  po.^,,  .  '  ''  ". •••?"""'  "'"^t  beware 
""■ne  keen^eyecl  «kS  ,   '  ''«f'"  "'  "'e  fire,  le«t 

"e  wa.  tiappiay  with  3:1        ""'  ""'''P'«P»«te  here. 

o  the  Blackfoo' count;;  "tL'T"'"*"""'  ""  "^  ^''-'^ 

tJiat  it  behoove,!  him  to^;„/f    ,.  ,""  ""  »'""'l'  '"'°'vi„j, 

kept  aloof  fron.  the  I'  Lt        ,  ""  """'^'  "'■««'>"«o„! 

-  -1  -de,.     At  lenllftlT    "'  T'^*"'"^  '"'^"^ 

"Jg  figure,  steah-ng  not  ituTntT  °.'  "  '''^'•^'  ''^°"<=h- 

H«  1^-%  cooked  l-ir/S^  r,^«  f '^  °^  '''« ^'^J"*- 

lock  eaught  the  ear  of  the  J  i. 'If  .""P  '^'"^  "^  *h« 

'•»  on  the  alert.    Raisinrf,  !  ^         ^'^  '''''"''^  «'''"«««  were 

^va«  his  ain.,  that  he  .h^StL  "  f""''"  ^°  «""•« 
"'"fortunate  guard  and  th«n  ,7"^''  "'"  ^^roat  of  the 
fron.  the  can.p.       '     ^  "**'"•  ^'"*''  »  'oud  yell,  bounded 

•^wJ/srii^ifr::.^;"^ -t.h,  puffing  .„; 
--^«-teffiei;nt=:;^n::fta"°* 
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■*  Al. :  ,mi,  oui.  Mon.a.ur : "  he  ro,.li„d  very  d«ciMivH v 

prairie-wolf-  a  „,•;,„  .  ■       T^       "'"  "'"''•"-'''  «»"'=d  the 

.-awing  .he  crsL.^i^'z.irfj'-'^^ri 

around  the  cam  I.      On       ,      -^  ^'^""  "  ""T  aro  jacketed 

-« foiiT' ,.  ^;  ::a^ri:  cT'"  ""^  ^'""™-^'  ^"^ 

tl'o  large  white  an.l^L      i        '''';''""""•     These  ar« 
heard  ft  inter^rlrrr'nllr  '^^"'^  ""^^^ - 

aiscipline,  I  wi«  about  f^  °^""'  '"'"^  ''>'  ""«  breach  of 

'i".  hi«  ;ith  IfZ^":;^. ;: jf --  .•>.  ^tir. 

vailing.  I  determined  to  let  Wm  si'eel  '"'7''''"?  ^'^"^ 
arouse  him  to  administer  InZhl?.  "'  '  ''  ""''  '^"' 
getfulncss  of  dutv  nZ  Tu  r^"^'  '"'  «"'^''  f"--- 
among  the  .i,c  "U!;;„te*t t  au"'''''  -^'r  ""'""-^ 
"ight  was  ehill,  damp,  a„d  da'k  I  f  T  "^'"-  ''''"' 
under  the  icy  dew^ro  «  Am'  ^  V  ""''"  '*"'""ff 
the  tents  we^re  inW  ib  l'  and  ttJ  "",°f  "  '"'^'"'^" 
the  obscure  flgu.s  of'CLZTZTl'^r"  '1 
-tlessl,  starting  as  the,  slept,-orstilf;:;.::;;t^ 
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the  moon,  blood  red,  mU^l^^^^t'^'  ^'""''  ^'sk  of 
-e  slow,,  upon  thtSCSS''  "^  "'  -^- 
clouds,  and  as  the  lijrht  nnnJ .  .^  '"^ "'' *^^o  l'"l« 

fierce  and  stern  I.owt    o^e  at     "7  *^'  «^'°°"'>'  P'""''  "^ 
an  unwelcome  intrud  r    xle  e        '  '"""'^  *"  &■*«'  if  '^ 
anJ  awful  in  the  nlaceand  thri""""T'"''"«^""I"-«««i^e 
-ere  all  that  ha.l   onsciousnt  '""' '     "' '  "'"'  "'«  '*-'« 
Some  days  ela«e^  Z    , ?     '  ""*"^  '^  ''^"^"'^  '"-""nJ 
Twomen^hoS'k  ■'        5"'  ""  '"^''"'  '''^  W'-'tte. 
-  watched  them t  th  Z7''  "  °'"  '""™"^''  -^ 
uponthe«olitu.leoft  Ij    L,r'''  ""'  '"^--' *at, 
excites.     They  were  ev    ^         ,    "' '"'=°"^'«^  "l^^rs 
of  riding,  tho4h,cL    :ll^;'''"*'^«' ^-'"  "'- 
neither  of  then  cLnSaTifle  ""^' °'  "'at  region, 

"Fools!"  remarked  Henrv  ri,..f,-. 
way  on   the   prairie-   vlZLt?'  " '"  "'"''  "''" 
catch  it."  •      ''"'"««  fi"<l  them -then  they 

"  "^i'S  il^'' S;':":;^"^  ^'^ '-' -e  very  near 
P-acLof'our'pany'sC:;^^  """^  ''"''^-P- 

man  named  Turner,  whom  wtJ   .  "'"^  "'"  "'«'"'-'» 

and  hi.  companion'  mZ.Z  riTm '  '^""^'"■'-  "' 
camped  a  few  mile.  i„  advul  1?!  T*^''""  ^""^^  «"" 
for  some  stray  oxen  leav.n  " Tl'  •«  "'  ''-"'"'■"«'' '"  ^°"^ 
;«t^  n.h„ess^.r  i;;::::r^--^-vuh  cha^cter- 

had  nearly  cost  them  dear-  for  hi  f"  ""  "'-'^''^"' 
ha'f  a  <lo.en  Indians  apr«^.,  '.T  "'  "'""  "''• 
Pa'-ently  defenceless,  o.  J      tt  !V  'f '  '"''""  *'--"  ap- 
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then  some  of  our  men  appearing  in  the  distance,  the  whole 
party  whipped  their  rugged  little  horses  and  made  off. 
In  no  way  daunted,  Turner  foolishly  persisted  in  going 
forward. 

Long  after  leaving  him,  and  late  that  afternoon,  in  the 
midst  of  a  gloomy  and  barren  prairie,  we  came  suddenly 
upon  the  great  trail  of  the  Pawnees,  leading  from  their 
villages  on  the  Platte  to  their  war  and  hunting  grounds 
to  the  southward.     Here  every  summer  passes  the  motley 
concourse  :  thousands  of  savages,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, horses  and  mules,  laden  with  their  weapons  and  im- 
plements, and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  unruly  wolfish 
dogs,  who  have  not  acquired  the  civilized  accomplisiiment 
of  barking,  but  howl  like  their  wild  cousins  of  the  prairie. 
The  permanent  winter  villages  of  the  Pawnees  stand 
on  the  lower  Platte,  but  throi-ghout  the  summer  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  wandering  over  the 
plains,— a  treacherous,  cowardly  banditti,  who,  by  a  thou- 
sand  acts  of  pillage  and  murder,  have  deserved  chastise- 
ment at  the  hands  of  government.     Last  year  a  Dahcotah 
warrior  performed  a  notable  exi)loitat  one  of  these  vil- 
lages.    He  approached  it  alone,  in  the  middle  of  a  dark 
niglit,  and  clambering  up  the  outside  of  one  of  the  lodges 
which  are  in  the  form  of  a  half-.sphere,  looked  in  at  the 
round  hole  made  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  smoke.    The 
dusky  light  from  the  embers  showed  him  the  forms  of 
the  sleeping  inmates  ;  and  dropping  lijjhtly  thror..d,  the 
opening,  he  unsheathed  his  knife,  and,  stirring  the  tire 
coolly   selected   his   victims.     One  by  one,  he  stibln-ci 
and  scalped  them  ;  when  a  child  suddenlv  awoke  and 
screamed.     He  rushe.l  from  the  lodge,  yelled  a  Si„iix 
war-cry,  shouted  his  name  in  triumph  and  delianee.  and 
darted  out  upon  the  dark  prairie,  leaving  the  whole  village 
behind  him  in  a  tumult,  with  ihe  howling  and  baying  ol 
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on  the  prairie     Non^  nf  ti        i    ,  ^  "''  ''lenient 

"J  '""  '^•"■"«"°«»  to  shake  hands  with 

1X0..     It  «.,.  „.ht  .v..lco,„e;  strange,  too,'a„„  stri^i'g 
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to  the  imagination,  and  yet  it  had  not  one  picturesque  or 
heautiful  feature  ;  nor  had  it  any  of  tlie  featuies  of  gran- 
deur, other  than  its  vast  extent,  its  solitude,  and  its  wild- 
uess.  For  league  aftor  league,  a  plain  as  le\  el  as  a  lake 
was  outspread  beneath  lus ;  here  and  there  the  Platte, 
divided  into  a  dozen  threa<l-like  .sluices,  was  ti-aversing  it, 
and  an  occasional  clump  of  wood,  rising  in  the  midst  like 
a  shadowy  island,  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  waste.  No 
living  thing  was  moving  throughout  the  vast  landscaijc, 
except  the  lizanls  that  darted  over  the  sand  and  through 
the  rank  grass  and  prickly  pears  at  our  feet. 

We  had  passed  the  more  tedious  i)art  of  the  journey ; 
hut  four  hunih-ed  miles  still  intervened  between  us  and 
Fort  Laramie  ;  and  to  reach  that  point  cost  us  the  travel 
of  thiee  more  week.^.  During  the  whole  of  this  time  we 
were  passing  up  the  middle  of  a  long,  narrow,  sandy  plain, 
reaching  like  an  outstretclied  belt  nearly  to  the  Kooky 
Mountains.  Two  lines  of  sand-hills,  broken  often  into 
the  wildest  and  most  fantastic  forms,  flanked  the  valley 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  on  the  right  and  left"; 
while  beyond  them  lay  a  barren,  trackless  waste,  extend- 
ing for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  Arkansas  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Jlissouri  on  the  other.  Before  and  behind 
us,  the  level  monotony  of  the  plain  was  unbroken  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach.  Sometimes  it  glared  in  the  sun, 
an  expanse  of  hot,  bare  sand ;  sometimes  it  was  veiled 
by  long  coarse  grass.  Skidls  and  whitening  Ixjues  of 
buffalo  were  scattered  everywhere;  the  ground  was 
tracked  by  myriads  of  them,  and  often  covered  with  the 
circular  indentations  where  the  bidls  had  wallowed  in  the 
hot  weather.  From  every  gorge  and  ravine,  opening 
from  the  hills,  descended  deep,  well-worn  paths,  where 
the  buffalo  issue  twice  a  day  in  regular  procession  to 
diiuk  in  the  I'iatte.     Tlie  river  itself  runs  through  the 
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midst,  a  thin  sl.eet  of  rapid,  turbid  water  half  »      •, 
witle,  and  scarcely  two  feet  deen      iJi       i     ,  ""^^ 

»ost  ,art  withou't  a  bul  or^  Je     roUo:' '"  *^'' 
with  which  the  streanUs  so chaJedthrittIr  T.*^ 
^eth  in  drinking.     The  nakeS^    ^ ^f  iL» 
dreary  an.l  monotonous  enouffh;  and  vJfJ     ?.  .        ' 
and  wihl  ,„en  that  frequent  the   a  W  o   tS  pT:  I'^T 

^^.iook^c^wit^Ji^;:-^-^^ 

Early  in  the  morning  after  we  reached  the  Platte  a 

•  diff       !      '  *";'t  «I«'""ens  that  we  met-and  ve^ 
inditterent  ones  thev  werp  _  nf  th^  ■  ^ 

the  prairie.  '  ^'""'""^  ""^"ge*  °f 

tered  the  day  before,  an,l  Ix^longed  to  a  large  hunting 
l^rty,  known  to  be  ranging  the  prairie  in  the  viln  tT 
They  stro.le  rapidly  133-,  within  a  furlong  of  our  Jnrnot' 
I>«us.ng  or  looking  towards  us,  after  the  man  .^r  -tf  i° 
.l.a„s  when  meditating  mischief,  or  conscious  of      d  sen 

with  the   ch,ef,   presenting  him  with  half  a  jK.undof 
tobacco,  at  wh.ch  unmerited  bounty  he  expressed  mucl 
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gmtification      Tl.e«e   fellows,   or  some   of    their   com 
pan.o„.s  had  committed  a  .hustar-lly  outrage   upon  at 
emigrant  party  n,  advance  of  us.     Two  „.f„.  atTd  s 
tance  fro,„  the  rest,  were  seized  by  them,  hut    la  ht. 
the.r  horses,  they  broke  away  aud^led.      A t  t hL     it 
Pawnees  raised  the  yell  and  shot  at  them  truisMxi^H 
iandmost  th,.u,h  the  back  with  sevend    i-^^::  2  J 
>■  mpan^,.llop,.,  away  an.,  brought  in  the  uel.      ^ 
party     1  he  panic-stricken  emigrants  remained  for  se vend 

iriiiu:;?"''""^^"^^^-''"-"'-'"^-^ 

i.-noe,  ...close  and  su!S:;h:^:^:^—?i..S 

opp«»..ve  heat ;  when  suddenly  darkness  gftriinX 
west  and  a  furious  blast  of  sleet  and  half  dro v     ull    n 

^iiirSr"  '"^"•^ '''''  ^"^"  aemoJiif^,:: 

mence  that  t  felt  like  a  storm  of  needles.  It  w,,s  curious 
to  see  the  horses;  they  faced  about  in  extr  me Ts 
plea8u«.,  holding  their  tails  like  whipped  dogs,  and  sht 

woh ,  .s.  .^v ept  over  us.  Wright's  lung  train  of  mules 
ca„«,  „wc.ep,„.  n.ond  before  the  storm  like  a  flL  f  1 
snow-birds  dnven  l,y  a  winte-r  tem,^  . '  T,l  J^i 

.emained  stationary  lor  some  minut,'.  crouching  cL  to 
our  holes'  necks,  much  too  surly  to  si.e.l-    .  . 

the  Giptain  looked  up  fi^m  JJ^^^'^'S:^';;^ 
contracted  In    the  col.l  into  a  „„«t  ludicrous  jjrin  of 

r:'di.;7™''''fr'""''"'^'''^' -"■"'-' '^ke 

"  I.U   he  had  hrst  thought  of  1,,^  ing  home.     Tli' "  thini. 

-toog.K.dtoh.th.ng;andtl,,.^inst.n.th..;,,S 

■■"  '""^''^^-^   l"t«hed   our  tents,  and   remained  in 
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PmTl  !    7  '"''  "'■  "  ^'""'"^  "'"•  '"^v«ri„g  day.     The 
emigrants  also  encamped  neur  at  hand.     VV„  beh,^  fim 
on     he  ground,  had  a,,.ro„nated  all  the  wood  w^ith" 
reach ;  «„  tha   our  lire  alone  blazed  cheerily.     Arolnd  U 
oon  gatherclagroup  of  uncouth  %u  J.  ahiverg  in 

o.  three  of  the  half-savage  men  who  spend  their  reckless 

ing  fo.  he  i-ur  Con.pany  in  the  Indian  villages.  Thev 
were  al  of  Canadian  extraction;  their  hard,  ^.^l 
beaten  faces  and  bushy  ,„„„s,aches  h.oked  onti 
beneath  the  hoods  of  their  white  capotc.s  ,vith  a  ba.l  and 
brut«hexprcssion,asif  their  owne  J  might  be  tlewiW 

=;^fCz/-'^""''^"^^----'-»- 

On  the  ,iay  following  we  overtook  Kea^ley's  wagons 
and  henceforward,  for  a  week  or  two,  we  L-e  ^dW 
traveller.  One  goo.l  effect,  at  h..t,  risulted  f™n  le 
alhancc  ;  ,t  n,aU.rially  di.ninished  the  fatigues  of  sta^^ 
mg  guard  ;  for  the  party  Ik.,,.,  now  more  numerous,  t  .  .« 
were  longer intenals  between  each  man's  turns  of  duty 
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andwCdS"exl  rr  ''"''  P'-"-'^'"t'ly  abundant, 

ducing  no  unpleasant  effects     Th.  T  ^     '  P™" 

had  left  tl.eei„.p;  Sha,v  ^  d  I  t  rrXrr''" 
back,  but  IleniT  Chifill„n    »n  ""^dy  on  horse- 

dead  embe^ofThttelw;""'  "T'*^^'^*^"  '^^*''« 
of  his  rifle,  „,,i.e  lJ2^^:^S^T  f'^  .^•"i'' 
behind  hin,,  looking  over  SJZ  ^7  Tl  "^""'''^^ 
patted  the  neck  of  the  pony  ieh    f  '  ^"' "?' 

ated  appreciation  of  his  .  e  u/     X  1  '?"•';'"  ?"^''" 

H^aredooiw-,,andthent::t;:\r::s::-- 

"What  is  it,  Henrys" 
praine   blaek-al,  b.aek  w^.S.^""  "'^'"  °"  '"^^ 

,     '""-'"cned,  (iesolate   san<  -hills.     T],h  v.s.      i   ■ 
waved  with  tall  rank  eru.s.  thnt  .,ve= '  '  ur  '  -    '     '" 
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'".te  .1.,  Jluheli       .  ""''^'"'■•"'V"'""^'  while  the 
tlnoau  j„..tvisil,le  above  \h^","'     ''"''"''  T'  '"''"* 

was  all  ea.orn..,ss.  He  tore  off  a  little  hai  Zm  ^r 
P.eoeo  buffalo...l.  „n,ie,.  his  sa-hl.e.  a  I  J  "  f 
.show  the  oou^e  of  the  ,vi„c,.  It  ,,,„,  ,,i,,„.,,^.  ^^l"^^^ 
The  ga,ne  we.e  then^fore  to  windwani,  an.l  it U  ..^c^ 

We  sen.,„bl«a  from  this  ravine,  and.  gaUnpin^  ,^^. 


THE   BUFFALO,  g. 

concealed  m.     We  r„,L  n  '    """  "  '^^""'I'l^tely 

I'o.™  issued  out  ofa  tvn       .  "  '""'"  "'  ■*''"'•'  '^'•"''"" 

-to  view.Ui,!,  trei?^;;^to::^T^''■"''^■^^•''™^ 

unconscious  of  an  enen.v      In  "'^■'   '^'"'"^ 

He  had  with  tin.  ..th"^  wfl  a^r'r''^''''^^  ^''"'"^• 
»oon  oui  of  sigia,  „„a  ,un  th!  I,nff  .  u  "''"■  "«  ^"« 
the  vail  .y.     For  ^  ill  r    "'"„^"'^»'"  '^'-'1"  i««ui"ff  into 

-ghish:j::;s™::j-«i'ent^«.t,.„,a. 

suddenly,  ir.  rani.I  sn,.,.    «^   ^  ''■""  '''^"*'  "hen 

the  two  rifles  S  2    r";";  "'""^  ""^^  «''-I'  «I'0"t«  of 
their  pace  in;     i  '     ""  "^  '"''^*'"'  l-i'-'kening 

iooki„g^.ft..r  the!,;!       """■^'  '"'"'  ""  '"-^  ^-''  -•  "tood 

"You  have  missed  th<.m,"  said  I 

"  l^es,"  said  Henry ;  '•  let  iis  rm  "     u     , 

vi;^ent!y.t.ug,.in,.nti:S:;:7'''''^--'- 
you«eeI.i.sshin..-":.en.,.,„'i,ien..y.     „o  had 
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fl«<l  from  n  .listance  of  more  than  h  Imn.lml  „„,l  fifty 
yard*,  u„.l  K,. h  L..nH  l,„d  i««.ed  thmugh  the  lungs,  the 
true  nmik  m  sliooting  I.uffiilo.  " 

The  ,h»rkne.,H  increuHed,  nn.l  a  driving  »torm  came  on 

«e  ,lo„,y  work  of  d«,secti«n.HlaHhi„g  away  with  fhe 
jc.en.e  of  „  con„o,«seur,  while  I  v„inly  tried  to  imitate 
him.  Old  Ilendnck  recoiled  with  horrora.id  indignation 
when  I  en.Ieavor,.l  U.  ,ie  tho  meat  to  the  strings^of  ,.w 

h..l..  alwav«  carried  for  thi.s  r..n-,.,.e ngling  at  the 

back  of  the  sad.lk..     After  some  dillieulty  ^-o  <Lv:Z 
h.s  «..r„pl,. ;  ,.„d.  heavily  Imrdened  ,vi,l,  the  moreeligl I 
IH.rt.o„H  „f  tlu,  buffalo,  we  set  out  on  „ur  .vturn.  Soan^eh 
had  w,.  ..„.en,ed  from  th„  labyrinth  „f  ,..,„.,  ..„,  „,;„,-, 
a^d  ..ssued  u,K,n  the  o,„.n  j.rairio,  when  the   prickling 
8  t.t  cau>e  dnvmg,  ffust  ur»,n  gust,  directly  i„  „ur  faces 
It  wa.s  stnu.,ely  .lark,  thou,.h  wanting  still  an  hour  of 
suasa.     The  fre.v,nsst„nn  soon  penetrate.l  to  the  skin, 
butthonncjsy  t,„,  ,.f  our  heavy-waited  ho.^es  ke,.t  „ 
warm  enough,  as  v     forced  them  uuwillinglv  in  the  teeth 
of  the  sleef  and  ra,:,,  by  ,l,e  po,,,,,,i  ,^^{,„^  „f  „^^      _' 
d.»n  wh.,«.    1  be  prairie  in  this  pL.-e  was  bard  and  level. 
A  flourmlung  colony  of  ,,rairie-,logs  had  burrow-d  into  it 
mevety  d,recti.m,  and  the  little  mounds  of  fresh  earth 
around  tbe.r  b„lcs  were  aU.utaa  numerous  as  (he  hillst 
a  corn-field;  but  not  a  yelp  wa,  to  )^.  heard;  n..t  the 
nose  of  .-,  sm^le  c.t.zcu  w.s  visible ;  all  ba.l  retired  to  the 
depths  of  tbcjr  burrow.s,  a„,l  we  envied  them  their  drj' 
and  comfortable  habitations.      An   hour's   har,l  riding 
sho,ved  us  our  l,.„t  diudy  looming  tlirough  tb,.  stonn,  on! 
SK  e  pu^ed  out  ...   the  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  other 
7"T'.      '"  '"•°1"""™-  "•'"''■'   tl-e  'lisconsobUe   ho«es 
stood  shtvenn,  dose  around,  and  the     iodkeptupar 
mal  whisthng  ,n  the  laughs  „f  three    ui  balf-dead  trees 
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above.  Sh«^y,  like  a  pntriurth.  .at  on  hi.  .a,Ulle  in  the 
entrance,  w.th  a  pi,H3  in  l.i,  n.outli  and  l.i.  arn»  f„ld«d. 
conten,,.lut.ng,  «irt.  cool  Kuti.facti„n,  the  pile,  of  meat 
that  we  flung  on  the  ground  before  him.  A  .lark  and 
dreao-  n.ght  .suceee.led ;  but  the  .un  ro«e.  with  a  heat  so 
«ul  ry  an.l  languid  tln.t  the  Captain  excused  hinmelf  on 
that  acfount  from  waylaying  an  ohl  buffalo  bull,  who 
with  Btupul  gravity  was  walking  over  the  prairie  to  drink 
at  the  nver.     So  much  for  the  elinmte  of  tlie  Platte 

liut  .t  waH  not  the  weather  al.me  that  had  pro.luced 
th«  sudden  ab«U..ment  of  the  «port.n,an-liko  Jal  which 
the  Captum  had  always  profewed.  I  le  had  been  out  on 
he  afternoon  before,  together  with  several  n.en.lK,™  of 

lesult  ban  the  loss  of  one  of  their  best  howes.  severely 
mjnred  by  Sorel,  in  vainly  chasing  a  wou.ide.l  bull.  The 
Captain,  whose  idea.s  of  hard  ri.ling  were  all  derived  from 
transatlanfe  sources,  expressed  the  utn>,«t  an.uen.ent 
at  the  feab.  of  Soi^l,  who  went  leaping  n.vi,.es,  and  dash- 
ng  at  full  speed  up  and  down  the  sides  of  precipitous 
hills,  lashing  his  hoi^e  with  the  recklessness  of  a  Koeky 
.Mountain  rider.     Unfortunately  for  the  poor  animal,  he 

was  the  pi„,^.rty  of  R ,  „^,unst  whom  Sorel  enter- 

ta.ne.1  a.,  unbounde.l  aversion.     The  Captain  himself,  it 
eemed,  had  also  attempted   h.   "run"  a  buffalo,  but 
though  a  good  and  practised  ho.«eman,  he  had  so.m  given 
over  the  attempt,  bc-ing  astonishe.l  an.l  utt.,rly  disgusted 
at   he  nature  o    the  gi-oun,!  be  was  re.p.ire.l  to  ri.le  ot 
Ileres  ol.l  Pap.n  and  F«,,leric,  down  from  Fort  Lar- 
anne,     shoute.l  Henry,  as  we  returne.l  from  a  recon- 
noitring  tour  .„.  the  next  morning.     We  had  f..r  some 
day    e,pe  ,    ,  t  n.  en....unter.     Papiu  ,vas  the  lo.r.eois, 
or  -'boss     of  Fort  Laramie.     JI..  ha.l  come  .lown  the 
nver  with  the  buffalo-robes  an.l  the  U-uver,  the  produce 
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of  the  last  winter's  trailing.  I  luid  among  our  baggage  a 
letter  wliicli  I  wished  to  commit  to  tlieir  liands ;  so  re- 
questing Henry  to  detain  the  hoats  if  lie  could  until  my 
return,  I  set  out  after  tlio  wagons.  They  were  about 
four  miles  in  advance.  In  halt  an  hour  I  overtook  them, 
got  tlie  letter,  trotted  back  upon  the  trail,  and  looking 
carefully,  as  I  rode,  saw  a  jiatcli  of  broken  storm-Masted 
trees,  and,  moving  near  them,  some  little  black  specks 
like  men  and  horses.  AiTiving  at  the  place,  I  found  a 
strange  assembly.  The  boats,  eleven  in  luunber,  deei> 
laden  with  the  skins,  hugged  close  to  the  sliore,  to  escape 
being  borne  down  by  the  swift  current.  The  rowers, 
swaithy  ignoble  Mexicans,  turned  their  bn-tish  faces 
Uj)wards  to  look,  as  I  reached  the  bank.  Papin  sat  in  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  boats,  upon  the  canvas  covering  that 
protected  the  cargo.  He  was  a  stout,  robust  fellow,  with 
a  little  gray  eye,  that  had  a  peculiarly  slj'  twinkle. 
"  Frederic,"  also,  stretched  his  tall  raw-boned  proportions 
close  by  the  houri/eois,  and  "  mountain  men  "  completed 
the  group :  some  lounging  in  the  boats,  some  strolling  on 
shore ;  some  attired  in  gayly-painted  buffalo  robes,  like 
Indian  dandies ;  some  with  hair  saturated  with  red  paint, 
and  plastered  with  glue  to  their  temples ;  and  one 
bedaubed  with  vermilion  upon  the  forehead  and  each 
cheek.  Tliey  were  a  mongrel  race ;  yet  the  French  blood 
seemed  to  predominate  :  in  a  few,  indeed,  might  lie  seen 
the  black  snaky  eye  of  the  Indian  half-breed,  and,  one 
and  all,  they  seemed  to  aim  at  assimilating  themselves 
to  their  red  associates. 

I  shook  hands  with  the  howrgeois,  and  delivered  the 
letter  :  then  the  boats  swung  round  into  the  stream  and 
floated  away.  They  had  reason  for  haste,  for  already 
the  voyage  from  Fort  Laramie  had  occupied  a  full  month, 
and  the  river  was  growing  daily  more  shallow.     Fifty 
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times  a  day  the  boats  hail  l)eeii  agrnniid ;  indeed,  tliose 
who  navigate  the  I'ktte  invariably  speiul  half  their  time 
upon  sand-bais.  Two  of  these  boats,  the  Jiropcrty  of 
private  traders,  afterwards  separating  from  tlie  rest,  got 
hopelessly  involved  in  the  shallows,  not  very  far  fi'om  the 
Pawnee  villages,  and  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  swarm 
of  the  inhabitants.  Tliey  earrie<l  off  every  thing  that 
they  thought  valuable,  ineluding  most  of  the  ioInjs;  and 
amused  themselves  by  tying  up  the  men  left  on  guard, 
and  soundly  whipping  them  with  stieks. 

We  eneampcd  that  night  ui)or.  the  bank  of  the  river. 
Among  the  emigrants  was  an  overgrown  boy,  some 
eighteen  years  old,  with  a  liead  as  round  and  almut  as 
large  as  a  pumpkin,  and  fever-and-ague  hts  had  dyed  his 
face  of  a  corresponding  color.  He  wore  an  old  white  hat, 
tied  under  his  chin  with  a  handkerchief  ;  his  body  was 
short  and  stout,  but  liis  legs  were  of  disproportioned  and 
appalling  length.  I  observed  him  at  sunset,  breasting 
the  hill  with  giganuc  stiides,  and  standing  against  the 
sky  on  the  siunmit,  like  a  ctolossal  pair  of  tongs.  In  a 
moment  after  we  heard  him  screaming  frantically  behind 
the  ridge,  and  nothing  doubting  that  he  was  in  the 
clutches  of  Indians  or  griz/ly  l)ears,  some  of  the  party 
caught  up  their  rifles  and  ran  to  tlie  rescue.  His  out- 
cries, however,  were;  but  an  ebullition  of  joyous  excite- 
ment ;  he  had  chased  t  wo  wolf  iiu])s  to  their  burrow,  and 
was  on  his  knees,  grubbing  away  like  a  dog  at  the  mouth 
of  the  hole,  to  get  at  them. 

Before  morning  he  caused  moie  serious  disquiet  in  the 
camp.  It  was  his  tuin  to  hold  the  middle-guard  ;  but  no 
sooner  was  he  called  up  than  he  coolly  arranged  a  pair 
of  saddle-bags  nndei-  a  wagon,  laid  his  head  upon  them, 
closed  his  eyes,  opened  his  moutli,  and  fell  asleep.  The 
guard  on  our  side  of  the  ean)p,  thinking  it  no  part  of  his 
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.luty  o  look  after  the  cattle  of  the  emigrants,  contended 
himself  with  watchi.i- ,mi- own  horses  and  mules;  the 
wolves,  he  said,  were  UMUsually  noisy ;  but  still  no  mis- 
chief was  ant.eipate.1  until  the  sun  rose,  when  not  a  hoof 
orhoin  was  in  sight.  The  cattle  were  gone.  While 
Tom  was  quietly  slumtering,  tlie  wolves  had  driven 
them  away. 

Then  we  reaped  the  fruits  of  R '«  precious  plan 

of  travel Img  ,n  company  with  emigrants.    To  leave  them 
m  their  distress  was  not  to  be  thought  of,  and  we  felt 
bound   o  wait  until  the  cattle  could  be  searched  for,  and, 
if  possible  reeov  ved.     But  the  reader  may  be  curious  to 
know  what  punishment  awaited  the  faithless  Tom.     Br 
the  wholesome  law  of  the  prairie,  he  who  falls  asleep  on 
guard  IS  condemned  to  walk  all  day,  leading  bis  horse  by 
he  bridle ;  and  we  found  much  fault  with  our  companions 
for  not  enforcing  such  a  sentence  on  the  offender.  Never- 
the  ess,  had  he  been  of  our  own  party,  I  have  no  doubt 
hat  he  would  in  like  manner  have   escaped  scot-free. 
But  the  emigrants  went  farther  than  mere  forbeanince; 
they  decreed  thatsince  Tom  couldn't  stand  guard  without 
falling  asleep,  he  shouldn't  stand  guard  at  all.  and  hence- 
forward his  slumbers  were  unbroken.     Establishing  such 
a  premium  on  drowsiness  could  have  no  very  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  vigilance  of  our  sentinels;  for  it  is  far 
from  agreeable,  after  riding  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  to 
teel  your  slumbers  interrupted  by  the  but  of  a  rifle  nudg- 
ing your  side,  and  a  sleepy  voice  growling  in  your  ear 
that  you  must  get  up,  to  shiver  and  freeze  for  three 
weary  hours  at  midnight. 

"Buffalo!  buffalo!"  It  was  but  a  grim  old  bull, 
roaming  the  prairie  by  himself  in  misanthropic  seclusion; 
but  there  might  be  more  behind  the  hills.  Dreading  the 
monotony  and  languor  of  the  camp,  Shaw  and  I  saddled 
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..urhon.es  buckled  our  holstcre  in  their  places,  and  set 
..ut  witli  Henry  Chatillon  iu  search  of  tlie  game.  Henry 
not  intending  to  take  part  in  tlie  chase,  hut  merely 
conducting  us,  carried  his  lifle  with  him,  while  we  left 
ours  behind  as  iiieuinhrances.  We  rode  for  some  five  or 
.SIX  miles,  and  saw  no  iiving  thing  but  wolves,  snakes, 
and  prairie-dogs. 

"This  won't  <lo  at  all,"  said  Shaw. 
"What  won't  do?" 

"  There's  no  wood  about  here  to  make  a  litter  for  the 
wounded  man:  I  have  an  idea  that  one  of  us  will  need 
sometliing  of  the  sort  before  the  day  is  over." 

There  was  some  foundation  for  such  an  idea,  for  the 
ground  was  none  of  the  best  for  a  race,  and  grew  worse 
continually  as   we  proceeded;  indeed,  it  soon  became 
desperately  I«id,  consisting  of   abrupt   hills  and  deep 
hollows,  cut  by  frequent  ravines  not  easy  to  jiass.     At 
length,  a  mile   in   advance,  we  saw  a   band  of  bulls, 
borne   were  scattered  grazing   over  a  green  declivity, 
while  the  rest  were  crowded  together  in  the  wide  hollow 
below      Making  a  circuit,  to  keep  out  of  siglit,  we  rode 
towanls  tliem,  w.til  we  ascended  a  hill,  within  a  furlong 
of  them,  beyond  which  nothing  intervened  that  could  pos- 
sibly screen  us  from  their  view.     We  <lismounted  behind 
tlie  ri.lge,  just  out  of  siglit,  drew  our  sa.ldle-giiths,  exam- 
med  our  pistols,  aiul  mounting  again,  rode  over  the  hill, 
and  descended  at  a  canter  towanls  them,  ben.ling  close  to 
our  hordes  necks.     Instantly  tlicy  took  the  alarm  :  those 
on  the  hill  descended,  those  below  gathere.l  into  a  mass,  and 
the  whole  got  into  motion,  shouldering  each  other  along 
at  a  clumsy  gallop.     We  followed,  spurring  our  hoi^es  U, 
full  speed ;  and  as  the  herd  rushed,  crowding  and  tramp- 
ling in  terror  through  an  opening  in  tlie  hills,  we  were 
dose  at  tlieir  heels,  half  suffocated  by  the  clouds  of  dust. 
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"">•  '.<--,  U,„^  ,.,.,;  ;j'     ;       ■  ."..l  speed  increased  : 
"f'"o.st  fear,  l..„„,,„,,  ,,.,'„?       •;'"■"'••''  «'«"«  "^  tl,r 

»'  'liffen-nt  .!i,,..,i„„s,  >„uu2T'"'''''"'' "^"''  "'"  J"'".^ 
"•ff  ">  overtake.  ,|,..  pJ^^^'^T  '""'  ^'■'•'™-- ■^"ain- 

fi'«i  f'on,  tl,i«  disadvantZ   '  "'^'  '"'"  "'""fM-le,  I 

I'ttle  l,el,ind  .ho  ga.ne  tJ  ,!  *  '''«""'  """w-,  a 
-  t'-  -a.  faiiii  ;::, JJ^ '-f  ;-"te.^n,  too  n,ne;: 
'•equ.res  to  be  .shot  at  pa  c„l  ,  "'"/  '"'  "  ^'"ffalo 
tamly  escape.     Tl,e  honf  ran  ^T'l      l',"''' ,"''  ^'  ^^"^  ^«- 

->e  r  .,,  shau-  and  S  ;  de's  T  "°""  °"  ""'  ""'- 
thenght,atalei.s,.rc,,,  Ji  ";  '^"'"f  'he  l,oIIow  on 
-ere  just  di.sap.^aring  Ih-S  \^"^  "\  ^'^t-  th..  h„ffalo 
t'-eir  slK.rt  tails  erect,  and  thr  7"'  "^  "'^  "'■"'  '»". 
a  cloud  of  dust.  '""  ^'""^^  t"i„],]ing  through 

At  tl,at  moment  I  heir,l  ei 
'"e  ;  but  the  n,nsoles  7al^  ""'  "''"■•3-  «h"uting  to 
""t  have  checked  at  one    t    2!''  ■■""'  "'""  """e  cof.h, 
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.  rode  Li„,  that  morni,,^.  with  a  .snaflle,  I,aving  the  ,luv 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-->^l.eaa„„ath.i„tHea.ie.ofthohili;a„a':      , 
n.loa.hu^  my  j„«tols,  i„  ,l.e  U.,st  way  I  couhl,  I  rrallo     ,1 

the   nil,  the.,,-  i,a„,c  .onifwhat  abate.!.     Dow.i  went  old 
Pcmfac  among  then,  mattering  then,  to  the  ri  .  t  „n 

bull,  we.e  before  US,  seouring  over  the  hill«,  rushing  down 

nd  th  n'T  "-'r'""""^  ""'^""  ""^'  i'"l.eruo«it3- 

Ponthc  „  :,  ;''"'f  ""' '•  ''  """^  *''"""'^  "l'-"J-  «til 
with  then..  One  bull  at  length  fell  a  little  be'lnnd  the 
rest,  and  by  dint  of  nuioh  effort,  I  urged  n.y  hor.e    in 

wh  sweat  he  was  panting  heavily-,  while  his  ton.^uo 
lolled  on  a  foot  from  bis  jaws.  Gra.Iually  I  eam^ 
ubreast  of  Inm,  urging  Pontiae  with  leg  and  L  nea  er"! 
1"S  side,  when  suddenly  he  did  what  buffalo  in  su  h  u' 
cumstanees  wdl  always  do :  he  slaekened  his  gallo  a,"l 
tunung  towards  u.s,  with  an  aspect  of  n,ingled  r.C'e  a  d 
d.^.s,  lowered  his  huge,  shaggy  head  lor  a  t^^l 
Pontiae  with  a  snort,  leaped  aside  in  terror,  nearly  thrcrw- 
ng  me  to  t  e  ground,  as  I  was  wholly  Uiipre/are  i- 
«ueh  an  evolution.  I  raised  ,uy  pi.tof  in  a  plssion  to 
strike  h.n.  on  the  head,  but  thinkfng  bette.-  of  i    fir  d  1 

ein  and  determined  to  rejoin  my  companioiis.     It  was 
high  time.    The  b.eath  blew  hard Ln.  Poi.tiac's  nostril" 
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'ourso  I  „„,.|,t  t„  „u,,„  '    '  ""  7'"''^*  '  *^"«.  »>"1  what 

I'it^  1.™.  without  i  s i,  r,o ,  ei"  !^ ;" :'""''  ^"-^"'^  ■■""^ 

I  I'a.I  ,.  little  c<..n„.w>r  "'"'"'  "^'•'  ^«"t»re  to  pui.le  me. 
'>'''ttheSt'rZ:2;'-^7'^=->igno..nt, 
its  ea.sterlv  -un^c,  1 1  „C     t ,  M ''t  '^°."«''1-«W>-  from 

■'•'""ttw„  ],„,„.  iM  tl,ar(li    Son     T.  •'•"''  "'"'  '""^^ 

Ia.lvuneed  sofi,.nin„  ^ ''« I'-ame  changed  an 

.  i ;  t  ~tI  ;::.'T,  r '»" '-"  "•  ~ »». 

.X  uiic.     1  ne  face  of  tlie  coiintrv  was  dntfoj  f 
-«1  WKle  with  countless  hundreds   of'bXlo      tH 
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dotted  with  innumerable  8p,.,.I<s.    Somotimes  T  surnris.,] 
Hh^ugy  oM  bulls  gnuin,  ul,.,.e,  or  shvpin,!  M  ^ 
ndges  I  a.cen-le.1.     They  would  leap  up  .,  t„y  ap     ,„ 
arestupnllyat  n,e  through  their  ta^I.-.l    na  .' s  a,,,' 

borhood  of  buffalo,  they  w.,uM  „p,,„,aoh  to  look  at  me 

«w,ftly  a.s   a   raee.hon,e.     S,,uali,l,   rullian-liko   «ol  ,.. 

caked  through  the  hollow.s  and  sandy  ravines.    Sev  r 
tm.e.  I    assed  ti.rough  village,  of  prairie-logs,  wh,  s 
each  at  the  mouth  of  his  burrow,  holding  his  paws  lef    J 
h.m  m  a  «upphoating  attitude,  and  yelping'ajy  „    ,t 
vehemently,  whisking  his  little  tail  with  every  L^'k 

the.r  choiee   of  eompanioi.s ;    various   long  eheekered 
™akes  were  sunning  themselves  in  the  mi,i!tof  d,e  v 

ful  inh  ?°'  'T  P''*^'''^  **'""  '^>- «"'«  -ith  the  right! 

.md  agan.  I  looked  toward  the  erowded  hill-sides,  and  w  s 
ure  I  saw  horsemen ;  an.l  riding  near,  with  a  n/ixturo  o 
.ope  and  dread,  for  Indians  were  abroad,  I  foum       em 

transformed  into  a  group  of  buffalo.    Th.re  was  noth    ! 

m  human  shape  amid  all  this  v..t  congregation  oft:;: 

When  I  turned  down  the   buffalo  path,  the  i.rairie 
seemed  changed;  only  a  wolf  or  two  glid  d  ly'aT. 

orleft.    Being  now  free  from  anxiety,  I  w-as  at  leisure  to 
observe  minutely  the  objects  around  me;  and  here  f  r 

of  the  varieties  found  farther  to  the  eastwanl.     Gaudy 
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suikI.  "«   '""^o   lijfhtning  over  the 

«'<'<"!,  n..t  a  tree  „„p  „  bu,^.t^"l  ''" '''^■^';    '•'""'  '-''ere  I 
t''.ou,Hu,ut  the  <vholo  e"  eat  „f  ;r"°  '''"'  '^"^  ^'^''''^ 

f-n  tl,e  riv....;  and     ",,1  T    ';/,'"""  "'«  *«"'•  "ot  far 
I--e.I,  It,„.„e,l  ca  t'       1    "  ^J"">'  '""^  »ot  yet 

«n.l  n,,-  horse's  trZ^U^r  7'  '"''^'^  ''•^''"^  "^  '' 
-g  tl,o  arrival  of  CTJ  r^''^  '°  ""^  '"•«'  '"^  -"1^ 
t'.eexte„tonhemju  eS:  r"  '''■"g  --nwnile  on 
tl.e  white  wagon    overin^  of ''''''"""''•   ^'Wth 

>»omentt,vo  ho™e,„e„  «        f  "'''■  '''■"-^'  ''^  the  same 

^""^-  Th..,  were  Sh^vS  iwr:','""^  '7"  ''""'  "'<^ 
"f  awhile  in  the  mornim.  1,  t  w  n  I  ''"'' ^'-'"''^hed  for 
'■f '''ea,teM,;,ti.sucl.rbmk    ,  '-^'"knowing  the  futility 

}'-keting  th..ir  horj    ,     f  S,  ""  "'"''^  «"J'  ^-' 

'"in  dou-n  and  fallen  a"leen      t''  V  "°^""'  *"  '"<''  '"'J 
••ecovere.l,as  the  en,i.ra„,s  ioU  ,',"    ■'''^  '""'"  '""l  '^^n 

^---ve  pushed  fo^va:?s;;:;itr-  ^^^- 
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•luijfrants,     Tlnv  wt  out  tin    .         ■         '' '     •  *"^'"'  ""J  t«u 

V— .«.„,.. ,.,:;::,r '::::;:« :;;::;';"^"'".  "'^""-"" 

r  .juiwl  nr  l.«t,  we  cannot  Icll  " 
'■■J  skill  „„..le  hiM.  ,1,:   ,.       V   •■'""' '"''"-•'■''■•"^^" 

wu.on.tovv:;;;'u:':!^:::::;;!,,:'-^"!'.f.- 

tion.  were  ,„ad.,  to  accun  ".rT  a..  .:  '7;"^' 
'"en,  a...l  one  or  two  of    tl,e  ...  !  f  "',"  '""' 

"'  = "'•  i.i~«  iv  .liiu,!,,..  .„ ;.  1;;,,"  ?  ""''' 

"t;;.',;"; f" '■'■  <•- '-'fi. 'i  ;'••'"' 
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CHAPTER  Vin. 

TAK1.V,,   KBE^vcH   LEAVE 

-  th  little  tnft.,  of  Hi  "  !    J"'ir  ?'",'""«  -•<-■  "-t'te 

«'«  nver,  aI,„ost  „„  a  tvol      t)  "","'''  '■'""'"<^'  "^ 

great  «„„,M..,,,  „^,.„^  ,.,.,;;'»  ""'  l''"'"-  w.«  l.ut  „„„ 

-th  water,  hut  .,  hcv-w.  -  ,  ',:';'';.  ''  ^^  ™ver«d 
h'J'le"  ;  for,  wide  as  it  i.s,  heave 'f  ,"°'."  '"^  "'•'■"•^^'r 
doe"  not  at  this  ,.„i„t  exc;e  a^T  ^■^"' "'  '''«  ^''"«- 
«««  it«  kwk,  i,  gatS  ;,      '/'"^"''"'f-     Stopping 

green  meadow,  where  we  could!"  ^k  "''f''  ^'•^«'  ^'^  « 
wagons  of  an  emigrant  ;"'''^''f."'«^vhite  '«"*«  and 

''ould  discern  a  grou^of  Z  ,  ^"•'"  "^^''*^  '"  "«  ^e 
edge.  Four  or  five  h',^!  ""''  ""'""•I"  «'  the  water's 
•n  ten  minutes  )fad  waStr"  "T^^'  «'«  -er,  «,, 

"-arthy,  with  eare-woma  .xi    ''T'*"^'^""-'  «»"  and 
compressed.     l'|,,v  Jnd^,     ,  *'"'  ""^  lil«  rigidly 

nightof  their  arrival  thev  I     n      ''""'  '■•^""' ^^^  o„  tho 

threeof  their  best      t:,:ej°;,*  '-dredand  twent^T 

»»>«  neglectof  the  man  o^^S^^,  *«-'-.  through 

S"»ra.     -"Msdisfouragingand 


TAKl.V.i    FIIE.VCII    LKAVE.  §£ 

iilaiminjf  falumity  Has  moI  t|„.  c,,^,  ,i.„,  ,    , 

III.,!..       u-         1        .  '^'   """  ''ml  overtaki.ii 

left  ,™  '"""""■''  '"■'"'''  ""•  ""lv"n...s  tl,at  „,,, 

}i<>r   >i/l.,.  iiiiHl.  SIX  IIUIUl  I'll  111  miin. 

.mig.,„,.,  rt„,,,,,,,J,  "X      ,7''  "■""  °'  "■■ 

"■77'" .*ri;:,;r:-;r,;'r'-''^"'''' 

pendent  awaited  us .  f..  o,.  little  mu^JJ:::::^ 
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for  the  passage  of  so  swift  a  stream  w  .. 
«n=tiety.  till  it  seen,e,l  a  nlT  T'  "  '^^*''''«''  '*  ^"th 
-Wst  of  the  wate  1,:,™,°  ""'"^^^  -'"'«  «i-k  in  the 
fuck  fast  ia  a  ,uiek  .J  T^'T""''''''  '"'  ''  ^^^^ 
footing,  the  wheels  were  inkin' j"  '  ""'"^  '""'"^  "^"' 
he  water  began  to  rise  th  o„lh^  '1'^"'  ''"P""  «"<^ 
tl.e  goo,ls  within.  AH  of  u!  « 1  ,  ?"""'  ""'^  '"■'^nch 
■ither  ..„k  g^aiope,  ^„  ^      "-    -  had  remained  on  the 

he  water,  adding  their  strength  /in  oT  '"T''  '"*° 
hj  much  effort  the  cart  was  ext"  a  ,  i' ""'"'' """^ 
safety  across.  extu-ated,  and  conveyed  in 

As  we  gained  the  other  bint  „ 
•surrounded  „s.    They  werrnot  "f .'     T"^''  ^™"P  "^  "^-^ 
yet  they  had  an  aspect  of  tw        f '  '""■  ^'^''^'^  "^  f--«°>e, 
home  no  scope  for  {hetl'S  1 1:?" f;     ^'"'""^  ^* 
selves  to  the  prairie  •  an.l  I^ .  ^     '"'  ^*'''^«°  thom- 

with  redoubled  We,:;  .'v;;^:sr';°f^-vived, 

heir  ancestors,  scarcely  more  htle  .,""''  ''"P^"^'^ 
-rom  the  Gennau  foresfs  oTnun f /  J'""  ^l^^^^elves, 
whelm  the  Ro.nan  e.n£j  T ?'.  f  "°P^'  ''"'»  °-er. 
unfortunate  party  pas  ed  Fort  ^'    "'^- '  "^'""^"'•'^  *ti. 

there.  Kotoneo^tl-irlrngoCrr''"^-^-- 
though  they  had  remained  enoamn  V  "'"  ^covered, 
them ;  and  they  had  ijen  rZ  T'}  ■'  ^'"^  '"  ««»"=h  of 
pan  of  their  ba^agl  ^! ;Z^  ::j^f'^'^  a  g.at 
heifers  to  their  wagons  to  carrv  Z  f  ^"^^  '"^«  ^"'^ 
journey,  the  n.ost  toilsome  2]^,"""'^  "P°"*«'' 
h.y  still  before  tliem.  hazardous  part  of  which 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  on  the  PKh. 
f"»e  see  the  shattered  wrecks  of  °' ""^  "'"•«- 

tables,  well  waxed  and  rubid  or  ''^^-footed 

carved  oak.  These,  some  ofl '  T'^'  ''"^"^aus  of 
ancestral  j.rosperitv  in  the  co  nhl"r  '""'''*''«  belies  of 
counteredstrangevicissitudes.    i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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ne«s  of  Ohio  or  Ken^Z-  tLn   '^  n"'"  '"  ""  ""'^«'- 

r.r;-r  "'-"*-"- -- 

We  11  'camp  here." 
"  Why  do  vou  want  to 'pnmn9     t     i      .     , 
«  not  threo  o-elock  yet ''  ^         °°^  "'  ^''^  ^'"^-     I* 

"  We'll  'camp  here ! " 

This  was  the  only  reply  vouchsafpr?      n    i      • 
in  advance   with  hi«  in      SeeW    .J'''^^'^^''^  ^^ 
wheeling  from  the  traric  1  „"  u.        ^       ^   mule- wagon 
in  the  sale  dTrecLn      '  ^  '"^'"'  *°  *""  '^'^  ^^  ^-« 

c4federa:sirkr;;:dri  rs;^^"^°"  °^  °"^- 

J^'iver,   Wright,  dischVng        L^^^^^^^^^        T'  *^ 
against   his  mules;    no  doubt  ventr  ^  f  "''"'* 

wrath  which  he  darod  nT  .  ^  "P°"  *•'«'"  the 

I-riate  object.  °'  J-e-^' "gainst  a  more  appro- 

E^i^t^l^r^^^t^Jr-^— .cd.  Our 
we  thought  te  discovld'i.: L~^^^^^^^^  "^  •"'  ''"'^ 
thwart  and  annoy  us,  especi  i!  ^tLljI^^r'""  '" 
mentsof  the  party,  which  he  kne'  thtwl°f  '"°^" 
to  quicken.     Theref,  „■,.  K.        , .  "'''■''  anxious 

auLseasonabifh:t,;rh;r«:°""'"r"^^^^ 

sufficient  day's  iournev     Fin^v  "  '"'''^«  "'""  * 


■.      iJll 
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We  resolved  to  leave  eaZ,'''*^'*"'  ^sepamtion. 
P«sl.  forward  as  mpWlv  7  ;"■'{/"  *'"'  horning,  a„d 
r'^ieh  we  hoped  to  rS,\;Ct/°;,^-*  ^'"'-- 
«ve  days.     The  Captain  soon  ttl  *r''^''"^'  ^"  ^""^  «' 
we  explained  our  intend  1         ^^  "^  '^'^«''"  "«-  and 

he"ren>X"'r tft  ZT'"  "^"  '"^  ^^^ '  " 

«>^d  evidently  wa«,tfevf"T"T*  '"'^'■"^'°"  ^  '"« 
what  he  ^.garded  as  a  v  "  ,Hn:  '"^''""S  ^is  party,  in 

»ey.  We  ventured  to  su;^  '  ^7^  '*'^'  "'  ''"^  J""" 
""•nber,  while  his  party  sSl  t  7  ^"'  °''^^fo"'in 
««  we  were  to  go  f orwa^^  a„d  "if  ''''*''°  ""^"^  ^nd 

proportion  of  the  peril    1  7  '"'''"  *°  ^^Uow,  a  full 

-    But  the  austS^'o'ArCa  "'^'  ^""^'^  ^''"  "P- 
not  relax.     "  A  very  ext  J  !,      ^  *""  '  ^^**"««  would 

-n!"  and  repealSgth  ^  hf  ^7  T"'""^' "-« « 
his  principal.  ^      ''  ^'  '"''''  ^ff  to  confer  with 

camp.  But  first  we  shoon  ^  '  '*''  ^^'^  '"^  the 
e-gn.nts,  whosirer  ;Si"i  ^^^f  °-  ^ends  the 
some  others  of  the  partv  Zh!  ,  'f  '  J"""*^^'  *h""gh 
hf  d  we  encountered'^^  ir'"  ^^  >--  eonsolfd 
Captain  and  his  brother  we  ;,tl^^r'^°"t''«  way.  The 

wrapped  in  their  plaids,TL   ZSL'^T'"'  '"^  °^  « '''"• 
-  -ious  eye  on  the  blncf  ^rLfonX'S 
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adieu  to  them  ns  we  rode  off  the  irrounf]      T1,»  r    .  • 

at  once.     The  brute  stood  still  for  a  wliile   till  I,p  Zl^A 

We  glanced  back  at  the  can,p,  which  was  in  full  S 
Our  companions,  inspired  by  emulation,  were  levemnt 
the.  ^.Us  and  driving  in  their  cattle  and  ho:se    "^^ 
lake  the  horse  out,"  said  I 

nck .  the  former  was  harnessed  to  the  cart  in  an  instant 
"Avance  done  !"  cried  Dcslaurier^.  Ponti  ,e  ""rol"; 
he  hai  twitching  the  little  cart  after  him  a^i  utereP 
f  ather's  we.ght,-  and  though,  as  we  gained  the  ^p  w^ 
«aw  the  w..gons  of  our  deserted  comrades  justgettini  nTo 
motion,  we  had  little  fear  that  they  could  ovfrtake^u" 

Plat  e      ^'^f ''°^*^■^^^"*  t"  «-h  the  main  stream  of  thj 

skhi   i  V       ,  'P  ™""'  '"''•'''"'y  intercepted  us.     We 

kirt^d  Its  Sides  until  we  found  them  less  abrupt  .and 

hen  plunged  though  in  the  best  way  we  could.    I'.li"^ 

hehindthesandyravinescalled"Ashnollow,"west^;^f 
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Ill  < 


--etde.seende.ltI.e'SL''"''  ""^  '""-  ^eS 
''^a'-'l  upon  the  Pl„tte  weTc^Ti^u^''  "P''"'"^  ''own- 
^-'«'  to  the  fetlock  in  ::;,  :  f,^^  """°--     0„°  ho«e" 
«";^    .e  air  .vakeel  with  "and  flL'""  T""''^''  ^'^«  «^e. 

^tiast  ,ve  gained  the  PiTtte     t'  n"  I'^'^l^itoes. 
«-^  m,les.  ,.e  .sa,v,  just  as  t'e  :„„     ""'^'"^  "  ^°'-  about 
meadow,dottell^vithh^n,L      ?     '^*''  «'nking,  a  <j,.eat 

*?  n'«et  us,  looking  u^lfat  t  T^  "^  "■^'»  «'»"e  ou^ 
cons  faces.    Seeing,  foVn,,rdif    ""'  *="'•'  «"^  «"«Pi- 

had  taken  us  for  tl>e  van  of  th^  ^"!^  ^'""^  *«  '^■''Isthey 
whon,  they  were  verylnnrl  "'''■'''■•""'«'  Mormons 

»ade  known  ourtrue  cha    Jr"''.'"^"'="'"'^-i"g    We 

-dial!,.  Ti.eye;p;t:d;tr'''^"*''^^^-*^^^^ 

P-ty  should  venture  to  trterse  IT""  ^^^ '"'  ^">«"  « 
fact  such  attempts  are  often  1 ,   T     ''^*°"'  *°«ffh  in 
trade,.     We  rode  wUh  theLr  ^  ^  '"^P^"  ""^  ^"dian 
^'""e  fifty  i„  „„„,^    witl  hi     '?rP-   T'"'  ^-agons 
-nmg,  .ere  arrang  d    s  I'lr    """  '^  *-'  '"*- 
horses  were  picketed  in  th^?  '^  ''"■'='^:  ^'e  best 

o-umfero„eUas  globing;  :rtr'?V"^  '^'^  ^ 
J^^Playing  theforms  of  the  wTn  '''"''^  ''^l^t  "f  Ares 

crowded  around  them  ?his°:"T'f'''"'-'^"-howe« 
and  striking  enough;  but  tr  r'"*'*^^"«'-ascuriou^ 
g-  -ith  all  possfbi;  dis pa",r t  ""  ^^^"^^^  f™-"  the 
intrusive  questioning  of  the  m  l^  t°™ented  by  tho 
Yankee  curiosity  was\„t  ™  rj"  ^'^^^^^  abou't  us 
2"a'nes,whencewecamVJh^r    ^''^^  demanded 

-^eedanywhe.Xm':^S^-^-;-^ 
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was  an  idea  of  which  they  took  nn ,. 

were  flne-looking  fellows  w.       "'^"''''''''-     ^'^t  they 

W  ba^harous  of  theSliercS^r  '""  ""'^  "^  *''^ 

fatigue,  we  extingni:;::jir;'f::tf'T^^'''^^'''^^ 

notice  of  wandering  Indian  ^;  1  f'°^^'^  "'tract  the 
clo«e  around  us.sle,'  u^  i  tu;be  i,/"''''"'^  ""  """^'^ 
days  we  travelled  withou   in  °"""^'-    '■''^''  ''=^e« 

-«L^sttri^:t^t^i;:r'-"--' 
•-fore  us.  But  hV::;'  e  :;t! -s :  ''"^  '-r'  -^i- 

across  the  prairie  with  a  hi'  er  an  1  "''  "  '  ^^^^'^"^ 
soon  discovered  its  real  nl'       '.T'v  P"'!'^*'^'^''  ''y^. 


^et  np  now,  .pi/e  Hun'dlld Vl  :'''..^  '1.1  f  •'.^^^'"'•• 
the  la.h  with  good  will  he  <rnli  T,,       "^  ^''^""8  on 
by  his  side,    lot  long  aft^a  E     "I'f'  ""'  ^  '"^^^ 
on  the  prairie,  full  tlotiJe.^f  ^       """""^'"^ 
larger;  it  assumed  the  f^rm  of  .     ^'"'''  ^''S''  ''"d 
«oon  we  could  discern  a  nXd     'l' """  '"'    '""'' ''  ^"'* 
gallop  towards  us.     When  wt.        T'  ""''"'"^  "*  f"» 
his  hoi^e  in  a  wide  c  I       "d  ""  t  ^^"'""^  ''^  ^^''^^'^^ 
ous  myotic  figu.,«  up""  tie  rir^^^^^     "-"be  vari- 
cofflpelled  "Five  Hundred  dX"  "'''"•>■  «"n«'liately 
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•'  "'"""  "iteixect  tliese  nr-,;,.;       %      '  ^i'vinis  that 

"P   0  "«.•  a  su,Men  jerk  of     .Hr'''' ''"'' "«""''" 

ptmghor«etoaful  Mop       tr^^'^'''  *''«  ^'^ 
formality,  of  ^Lal-;,,^  ,,„,X     /"-"  ^"""^-"l  tl'e  needful 

"e  -a,s  a  you„,,  f  J,„: '^   ^^^^^^'t  our  visitor'^  „a^,e. 
h's  person  and  equipment  I  '"  ''"  '"""«;  yet  in 

"'°f  of  his  ,eo„ie,  he  y^t^V'^'f^'^S  ^Iress.    Like 

l"s  head  was  hare:  and  hi.  ,     ""  ^'"'^  »"  Painf 

^''-.  behind,  to  the  4  If  ;"fi  ""  ""  ^"'''^'l  ■»  a 
ve«ely,  lK,th  by  „«.  X^f  '''''"-'''  ^^"s  attached  trans- 
»'y»tie  whistle,  „,al  of  the.  ""^  °^  talis„,a„,  the 
»"d  endowed  with  vrriitr'"'-'""'' °^ 'i-^  ^«''^le 
"^  his  head  descenSTl    f:;':;.r-.   '^-"thefi 
taper  ng  f^m  the  size  of  n    ,     n  S^'"'*^"ng  b>ass  plates 
l^^n-e,  .cumbrous  o  nameL         '-T  "^  "'"*  "^  «^a   ' 
Dahcota..,  and  for  whS  tV"     '''  '"^""^  '""°«?  the 
-tn.vag,„,  .  Z^l^llp  ""  '-^--a-os 

Forarms  he  carried  a  quiver  of !l  T^^''"'^  '"«  »"i« 
"  rude  but  powerful  bow  ^hi  J  ^f '"  ^'  ^'«  '«>^'k.  and 
bndJe ;  a  cord  of  hair  12!T  '    "'^  ^"'^e  had  no 

place  of  one.  The ".^i  ,t"^ '"'°""'' ^"^  J^^^  served "„ 
-ith«whide,a„rb  tj-  -fe  "^  -od  cov^  d 
d'cularly  full  eighteen  ,2^1  f  ff  ^  "'^^  P^^Pe- 
wedged  firndy  i„  his  se  f      i,        ''"*  ^^e  wamor  was 
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AJ,„„i„g  »itl,,.u,„,„,„„,p.„|„„,  „.„  ,„„„a„„„, 

™.  p™.«,on  »..  .,„^„i„,,  j,J„  „,.  „„,•  ,™" 

sous  of  whitened  akins,  gl^^ '         'T  -'*;-?»- 
»M!a(ls,anJ  friujre.l  with  ^m  '^'"o  and  white 

n„i  1  J     .^,   '"«>''"  ""U  little  ornaments  of  metal  thnt 
tinkled  witli  every  moven.ent  of  the  animHl      Th« 

rcrrs:;r*r£7 -"r  " 

lord,  flntterino.  -v.-fi     7  !^  '"''"  "nehivah-ous 

hungers  fL/::2r;,;tv''""' ^'^'*^  ^'-^^^^ 

her  back.     Her  <be  sw     V  tun      V'^  T '''""^' ■** 
beautifully  white  bymel!  nf  •      t"'-''''"'  ""'^'^ 

the  prairie!  or„:Ll7i°'i:rrn^7-^''r°" 
™ore  gay  than  ta.steful,  and  w.^h  WfS       ST 

about-  ^nrl  nl      '  °V   .     ''  '"""*  ''"'"'■«'  '•"»  '•'^^stlessly 
JZ   •  ^'V^  r  1^"'''  «'«  -'^«  «''"""-  stream  wat 


^'K 


'i'.  M 


^  ':(; 


vith   boys,  girls,  and 


squaws,  splashing. 
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a  Jonir  tniin  ,.f       ■      *>      "'^  water.    At  th 

i  miin  of  eiiiiifr,,,,,       .  ,         .'•    •'^' w»e  same  tiiii« 

^-ce„.I,.,u,,  in   t,,„      *;«  P-Ple  whom  the/aad    hd 
f-'l  tho  face  of  t,.e  S       "  """"•^''  "«  *«  ^Je ', 

tuffaWobes,  or  the  corrr  of      ,"'y'''-'''«^«"g-' W 
*"nk'.'t..     Before  hi,„  sto.'/  L       ^' ^''"'  "" """/nauf 

their  favoritism  passed  t,voT  "''^-     ^^^  day  of 

Wiest]aboi.oA,,el X^^--*--  «^o..  „„,,/the 

sii:rar™^-'^i^?E;t'^''?' 
*j«  ^-t^rc  "irie^r  'r  *"«  £^-  wis: 

-a   ranquiJlit^  of  the^;arrif   ,,  '"'^,^'^^«'  ^^^^  ^Lust. 
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befow  them  a  roi««t  of  bis..uit  a,.d  coffoc.  Squatterl  in  « 

bUf  o«rcle  on  th„  g,.o„n..   they  soon  ais,H,«e.l  '  A 

we  rode  forward  on  the  afternoon  journev  s-v.-r..     f 

^te  g:ue.ts  accompanied  u«.     A mZ  t.'u    .  ''' 

bloated  savage,  of  „.„«  than  tterLl  ,"    ""',') 

weight.  chri,t..ned  Le  Co.hou,  in  conS      J    f". 

P-posterous  dimensions,  and  c;r.  Jr^^  "  ,^ 

of  his  character.  "T,ifiHr.<T"K    .     ■      ,■   i   '"""S'M'Bi 

ooarcely  aHe   to  Jr  no L ^     .?""'"'"  "'""■■  """>■' 
thr.n„j,  ».         w  Dear  up  under  tlie  enormous  burden 

rioer  kept  both  feet  m  constant  motion,  playinjr  alter- 
nat.lyaga.nst  his  ribs.     The  old  man  wis  not  '  £ 
he  never  had  ambition  enough  to  becon^e  one    l.e  waj 
no  a  warnor  nor  a  hunter,  for  he  was  too  fat  a  J  LL 

Hog      had  accumulated  more   than   thirty.      He  had 

appetUe  for  horses  was  insatiable.    Trotting  up  to  me  ho 
shook  me  by  the  hand,  and  gave  me  to  unde,^to„d  t'hat 
he  was  n>y  devoted  friend,  then  he  began  a  s^r^es  o 
jr^  and  gesticulation,  his  oily  countLanee  ™  «„* 

otBcured  them.     Knowmg  nothing  at  that  time  of  th« 

SnTi:  i'c:;ri"'"r  ^  "'^'  --^^  ^"-  -'  5^^ 

uru^'jj  ^°J.'"'^^^^  o"  Henry  to  explain  it. 
ine  wog.  It  seems,  was  anxious  to  coneln.lp  n  ,«»♦ 
r.mon.^Wgain,  and  barter  one  of  his  dirgS^^y 
Ho?'  ,^^rr"f"^-rf°««  to  reject;  atwhich-'The 
Hog,  still  laughing  with  undiminished  good  humor 
ga  he«d  his  r.be  about  his  shoulder.,  and' .ode  aTy 
mere  we  encamped  that  night,  an  arm  of  the  Platte 
ran  between  high  bluffs ;  it  wa.  turbid  and  swift  as  he"! 
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"""re,  but  trees  w..r» 

"nme  fie.T  lu,e     r,         "*  '=''"»n«J  then.  „ar^„  t    ,  ^^ 
l.i.f  n    ,  ,  "  soon  n„„„„,i  „  '  i""wok  of  the 

Jit,,,,,'  ,""  ""  I'lirpme,  „,  j,,""  f'"'  "<•  now  „ 
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blackje,.,   fri.nchma,!  ean.o  out.     His  dress  was  ratlu^; 
-ngula,  ;   .i«  Ua.,k  curling  luur  w„.s  pa,,..!  i„        ,    .     . 

Self  Td      ;'"'"'''!' ^'"^'^"'•'''"'''■"'->-'''««"- 
worked   m  dyed  porcupine-quills.     Uk  ,  ,ooc««i„H  and 

leggujs  were  also  gaudily  u.Iorue.l  i„  the  aune  „,a m  e   • 

and  tl.e  latter  ha.l  iu  addition  a  line  of  ].,.,g  fri   "s' 

r^aelung  do^vn  the  seams.     The  small  frame  of'uiZ  , ,' 

fo   by   h«  name  Henry  made  him  known  to  „s,  w,.  i 

the  highest  degree  athletic  and  vigorous.    There  wis  no 

superfluity  and  indeed  there  seldom  is  among   L  lite 

-n  of  tins  country,  but  evcy  limb  was  cL; LS 

hard;  every  smew  had  its  full  tone  and  elastidty.  and 

Richard  committed  our  horees  to  a  Navaho  slave,  a 
n.ea„.lo,.k,ng  fellow,  taken  prisoner  on  the  Mexican  fron- 
tier   and,  relieving  us  of  our  rifles  with  ready  politeness 
led  the  way  into  the  principal  apartment  of  his'^stiS 

Zr  )  7r ,"  '""'"  *""  ^''''  "l""^"-     The  walls  and 

floor  were  of  black  mud,  and  the  roof  of  rough  timber; 

ioTn  7  '      '"  ""'T'T  ""''^  "'  ^°«''  ««*  '-H  picked 
up  on  the  prairie     An  Indian  bow  and  otter-skin  quiver, 

Hevmlgaudyart,clesofRockyMou„tainfmeiy,a„Indinn 
nedicine-bag  anda  pipe  and  tobacco-pouchT garnish 
he  walls,  and  rifles  rested  in  a  corner"^  Thefe  was  no 
furniture  except  a  sort  of  rough  settle,  covered  with  buf- 
falorobes  upon  which  lolled  a  tall  half-breed  with  his 
iiair  glued  ,n  masses  uuon  each  temple,  and  saturated 
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PI...  .i«„.,.„X ';:;"■"»  .n*^t™^^^ 

■"a.-.i','~"-"a'--»= 

Wl  bur  f  ;„f  '""'gi'<)wn  mtliersIinKJ, 

"cn  wnlos  before  ns      n.-  ^"^m  e  was  h.,* 
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-peotahiiit,.  u^z:t:^:"^;,r'y  '"•'^"«"' 

came ;  tl.o  bmiquet  wm cond  'P  ' ''""■''*•     ^''"r 

UW.ling  the,,,  ada.u.To  Z  .'     ""  ''''-""""'""l- 

^-" -r:';ti:^r..:rn  •''"'' ^'-''--- 

n"ou„te,l  them  a  ,^,,1  .f  "'"''  '"""•  '""'"Jf  "ur- 

'"ea<l.,w,  d.,ttc.,l  with  bu.lL  Z'-  r"^  '""*  "  ^•■'"■''' 
«tthe  p,„„t  where  the  two  ri"  J"  ".'"""'  "^  "'-^■• 
«lny  walls  of  a  fo,t     Th^^  "^ers  j„.„e,i,  „.ere  the  low 

other  poHt,  of  uieJJZT  ".  iT  '"'"""'"' '""  «"- 
A  ..  ..  3„t  after  tCIl  """'  ''''"•"'*'•  ""''  "■'"■'"»«. 
andperp  \di  tS  .  ;7;">;  U-If.iuhigh  ba«tiona 

thek.ftbe,ondthe«ti  ;S.    r'',"^""''"""^"'=«°» 
-danddesolaterid,!^ lat   Si';     -''.'-J^lineof 

seven  thousand  feet  aloft  ,t,H         '''  "^'"'  *"^«ri°« 
We  tried  to  ford  la  f     n     f  «^''""  "'"'''^  "'"«• 

posite,hefo,.t;:;;^r:::a':tvor„''°^H'"^''^^^ 

too  rapid.    We  uassed  nn  „.  .    "  "■'"'  ''''''«.  was 

croHeing  place  T,  '  all?  '?, """"' '°  ""''  "  ^^'tter 
"There's  Bordeaux  "^itdt::  rV"  ^"""^  "'-• 
ing  as  he  recogni..,  ^.:X^J"'u''J'"^'''''- 
the  spy-glass;  and  there's  ol.rv  I'-  ''""*''"«  with 
■-^nd  May:  and,  by  Georl I  L ^""e'.^''  ""'^  Tucker, 
Si-oneau  was  HenVsS  Lie  Ta^d'tr";-"  '"'"' 
the  eount,^  .,,0  could  rival  hi^t  .^  i^^"'^  •"""  '» 

We  soon  found  a  for.l.     Ilc„v.  I,.,     .      ^" 
approaching  the  bank  w-iti, «  .,  ^®  '''">"•  "»«  P"ny 

ence,  b^^cifg  Lk  feet  lL/s,il    """''"' "^""^ '°'''ff«- 
S  ms  leet  and  sliding  n,to  the  stream  with 
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through.     The  unfortunat'e  Wtr''    r^'  '"'■«  "«  "«« ly 
Jown  with  the  current,  ct   It    n"  "^''^  "^-ff-'ng 
themwUhsomesolieituderrL  ,    ""'  "'«'  ^^«  ^vatehef 
atones  at  the  bottom,  Z^TZ    ^''^''''''^'^ loose rouM 
stream      An  i     >   ,  '  "^'^'^^"S  stoutUr  „     ■  • 

Dln.-n  '""'"'  ^--'l^h  at  lis.  •^  "§''""«*  the 
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a  reality  than  like  sol  to,  '•  .'^  ''''"  ''''  ""^^ 
time;  so  different  was  theT  f'*"''  "^  *«  "Wen 
tan^erside  of  the  wo  d  1  T  ^^""^  '^'"'"^  ^^is 
veloped  in  their  white  buffi  ZT  ^'''  ''""''"'^'  «°- 
the  area  or  recli„i„  "t  f^n  .^''  ^''^  ^'"'""^  *«ro8s 
buildings  whieh  endosed  it  ?  ""  ''"  ^"^^  '-f''  "^  ">e 
bedizened,  s  ,t  groupelin  ^^7^7  ''""T  '^^'y 
pied;  their  mongrel  offsnrin  """"  they  occu- 

-hledineverySeSSr.:^^^^^^^ 
Pers,  traders,  and  enoa,,/.  nf  Ij  " ' ''"''  'be  trap- 

at^eir  labo.'-  or  thTrullr"^'"^''"'^"  ^^  ^-^ 

and  suspicion,':  J  H  nrTSnf '^'^  °V'^'"«  ^'«'-' 
were  not  tmde«,  and  we  n^infi  '"'^^"'"'^  "'**  ^e 
*»-^«o«  a  letter  of  iltllT  !•  '""'  '"""''^'^  *"  'he 
He  took  it,  turned  .tup^de."'"  T  '"^  P""'''?'*'^- 
it;  but  his  literary  rttll  ':■"'* *"'^^'''''^  '"  ^'^d 
ta«k,  he  applied  fo   rl  "f    "  :,r\'"r  »''-l-e  to  the 

Frenchman:  named  M  nthl""  rf  ^  ^'"''  ^""''"^ 
«ense  of  what  wa«  expected  of  hfm  T?^  ,  '"''"'''"  ^  * 
-^o«pitaUei.tentiL.het;nvhJJr:r:;S 
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WP  .ke,J  swiftly  across  tl  e  aT    "f  .7'"' «  '''"g'«  ^onl,  but 

^■ntrance.     H,  si..„ed  to  ".1   ,,7'"  ?^  tf  ?«  W-ite  the 

"long  a  r,.,e  baioo,!;  a       k;  V  ,        "'' "''  ^^'^P^' t^^ped 
-  ••' large  room,  rathe  ■  nl^^^  "'''••"" ''•'°'-' •««P%ed 

two  ohai.,  a  chest  I  '^'fl'^'^'T'-  ^-^no  hed; 
-da  board  to  cut  toba  ~'„  '"  ^  '"  '""^  ^^•■^**^'-' 
on  the  wall,  and  close  nf  i       ,  '"'"'  "'«='fix  ''"ng 

f  "11  a  yard  long/wt  ,sl 'S ''  "'^'^"'  -"'P'  -th  half 
W  oecasioni  n.emir"^^ ^:;;:-f  •  ^^>-l'agau, 
l^mg  connected  with  that  of  1'  ''''^''  '**  '''«to'5' 

Tl'js  apartment,  U:^Z7^^T''''^'^''"'S. 
usually  occupied  by  the  lemti.nl?  T  '"'"^'  '^^'  «'»* 
whose  absence  the  on  ,  ,anf  "  '  T""'"''''  ^^P'"' '» 
The  latter,  a  stout,  bluff  att  tu  T"  ^°''^«'^"=^- 

sense  of  his  new  auhorkv  1      '  '""'^'^  '"'^'^^'^  h  a 

These  being  bro^  'nd'  S  "'"'r''"'^'*^"-™^^^ 
-r  beds;  t,uoh  t^tt^r  on  H^^^Jr.*:  ^T'^  '"''''' 
accustomed  to.     Oura-raZL  .^""^  "^  '»*«  been 

to  the  balcony  to  tak  a  moTT- ""^  T"^''  westcppedout 
looked-forhaLnattllr:  :uSS7f  T  '°"^ 
-  was  the  s,uare  area  surrounded  b  1"  "'""''^ 
.ather  cells,  which  opened  upon  i       Tl  "'°'"''  "' 

to  various  j.urposes,  but  served  chieflJrT"'  '^"''"^'^ 
-lation  of  the  men  employed  7th;  ff  'h^aeeommo- 
"umerous  s,uaws  ^ko.'^^^JtZf  ^''^  "'■'''''y 
>n  >t.  Opposite  to  us  rose  the  blockhZ  L  "J"'"'''" 
way  ;  it  was  adorned  with  theWp  !  "^^'  *'^'^S:ate- 
Hpeed,  daubed  upon  ths  boards  with  ?  ,     '"      "^^  "*  ^"" 
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the  Indians  in  ex.ruting  similar  (leNi{r„8  upon  tlirir  robes 
and  lodges.  A  busy  scene  was  enacting  in  tbe  area. 
The  wag,.ns  of  Vaskiss,  an  old  tra.lcr,  were  about  to  set 
out  for  a  remote  post  in  the  mountains,  and  tlie  Canadians 
were  gonig  through  tlieir  preparations  witli  all  possible 
bustle,  while  here  and  there  an  Indian  stood  looking  on 
with  imperturbable  gravity. 

Fort  Laramie  h  011.3  of  the  posts  established  by  the 
•  American  Fur  Con^  any,"  whieli  well-nigh  monopolizes 
the  Indian  trade  of  this  region.     Here  its  oliicials  rule 
with  an  absolute  sway;  the  arm  of  the  Unite.l  Sfcites  has 
little  force  ;  for  when  we  were  there,  the  extreme  outjiosts 
ot  her  troops  were  about  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  east- 
ward.    The  little  fort  is  built  of  bricks  drie.l  in  the  sun, 
and  externally  is  of  an  oblong  form,  with  bastions  of 
clay,  ,n  the  form  of  ordinary  blockhouses,  at  two  of  the 
comers.     The  walk  are  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  slender  i.alisade.     The  roofs  of  the  apart- 
ments within,  which  are  built  close  against  the  walls 
serve  the  purpose  of  a  banquette.     Within,  the  fort  is' 
divided  by  a  partition:  on  one  side  is  the  souare  area 
suiTounded  by  the  store-rooms,  offices,  anO     ,,artments 
ot  the  inmates ;  on  the  other  is  the  cornd,  a  narrow  place 
encompassed  by  the  high  clay  walls,  where  at  night,  or  in 
presence  of  dangerous  Indians,  the  horses  and  mules  of 
the  fort  are  crowded  for  safe  keeping.    The  main  entrance 
has  two  gates,  with  an  arched  passage  intervenin.^     A 
li  tie  square  window,  high  above  the  groun.l,  opcnslater- 
ally  from  an  adjoining  chaml«r  into  this  passage  ;  so  that 
when  the  inner  gate  is  close.l  and  barrel,  a  person  with- 
out may  still    hold  communication  with  those  within 
through  this  narrow  aperture.     This  obviates  tl,e  neces^ 
sity  of  admitting  suspicious  Indians,  for    purposes  of 
trading,  into  the  body  of  the  fort;  for  when  dan-er  is 
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sioi.s  i,.e  felt  of  unv  (renpr.l    .*'  .'^'^''""'''  ""  api^elien- 
the  iuJia„«.  ^  ^    '™'  '■'^■'"i""'  "f  J'ostilify  from 

a  visage  as  blao]:as  SalootT' '""'  '^^" ''^''^^'-"'^  and 
a.™  ana  s,.oul.,er  inSe^ttiZTJu^S^^^  T^^" 
gliJing  in,  «hook  us  by  tlie  Inn.l   J     *  T  ^'■"'"'"' 

anU  .at  down  on  tl.e  /oo       Otif  f"/;"'  '"f -""'ation. 
of  the  natural  hue.  andlettinl^  all  M        ,'"'"''  "''"'  ^■"^'^ 
their  shoulders,  to^k  t  e      ef  ^^^  i^  ^at  ^^^^  ^"^^^ 
circle  before  us.     The  nil  ^  ''''^' '' '"  "^  ««">'- 

passed  from  on  toVnothe'r  Z  T  '"  "?  "^''"^''  -" 
tainment  that  at  present  t^;;t!™f  °"'>' -'- 
visitors  were  father,  }.r„fi        *"'P'^"«'l  ^n'"  us.     These 

squaws  in  ti:ZtwLerrttv'r  ""'"  "'""^^^  "' '"^^ 
l"iteringabouti„peSiri'j;7-™'««'l  to  remain, 

with  us  were  men  of  standi  ^Zi  repute  T  '"^'^ 
others  dropped  in  also  •  vonn     /i?  '""  '""  "'^ee 

their  ,ea.'^or  ^^SZS^J^^^^  --t/-  b, 
the  old  men  and  warriok  and  wl       u    u      "  "'"^  ^'^"^ 

enee  of  their  -perioCl^d' I'oTnt  r"'  it  '''- 
their  eyes  from  u^.     Their  pK„  i  ^^'thdrawmj 

vermiJn,  their  ea«  ^Xtdats  TVfr "^  ^^'''^ 
neeks  with  beads.     Never  ve 1 1  '"'  ""''  *«'• 

-Ives  as  hunters,  or  p  1^^  j  ^17  "\"f^'''  '''■=--^- 
killing  a  man,  they  were  hrdlr  .r™"'  '""P^"^'  "^ 
diffiaent  and  bas.iilTpr^lor'^^^.^XmVr 
were  bent  on  inspecting  every  thing  in  the  room  /our 
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equipments  and  our  dress  alike  underwent  their  scrutiny  ■ 
for  though  the  contrary  has  been  asserted,  few  beinm 
have  more  curiosity  than  Indians  in  regard  to  subjects 
witlun  their  oi-<l.naiy  range  of  thought.  As  to  other 
matters,  nideed,  tliey  seem  utterly  inditterent.  They  will 
not  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  into  what  they  cannot 
comprehemi,  but  are  quite  contented  to  place  their  hands 
over  tlieu-  mouths  in  token  of  wonder,  and  exclaim  that 
It  IS  "  great  medicine."  With  this  comprehensive  sol'i- 
tion,  a>i  In.lian  never  is  at  a  loss.  He  never  launches 
into  s,  ^cidation  an.l  ronje(.turc  ;  his  reason  moves  in  its 
baateu  track.  His  soul  is  dormant ;  and  m,  exertions  of 
the  missionaries,  Jesuit  or  Puritan,  of  the  old  woild  oi- 
of  the  new,  liave  as  yet  availed  to  arouse  it. 

As  we  were  looking,  at  sunset,  from  the  wall,  upon  the 
desolate  plains  that  suiTound  the  fort,  we  observed  a 
cluster  of  strange  objects,  like  scaffolds,  rising  in  the  di.s- 
tance  against  the  red  western  sky.  They  bore  aloft  some 
singular-looking  burdem,;  and  at  their  foot  glimmered 
«omet  ung  white,  like  bones.  This  was  the  plact>  of  sepul- 
ture  of  some  Dahcotah  chiefs,  whose  remains  their  people 
are  fond  of  placing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  thus  be  protected  from  violation  at  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Yet  it  lias  happened  more  than 
once,  and  quite  recently,  that  war  i,arties  of  the  Crow 
Indians,  ranging  through  the  country,  liave  thrown  the 
bodies  ron,  the  scaffolds,  and  broken  them  to  pieces,  amid 
he  yells  of  the  Dahcotah,  who  remained  pent  up  in  the 
fort,  too  few  to  defend  the  honored  relics  from  insult. 
Ihe  white  objects  upon  the  ground  were  buffalo  skulls, 
arranged  in  the  mystic  circle,  commonly  seen  at  Indian 
places  of  sepulture  upon  the  prairie. 

Wo  soon  discover,,.,!,  in  the  twilight,  aban,l  of  fifty  or 
sixty  horses  approacliing  the  fort.     These  were  the  an- 
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,l«'f  =  w'ule  Ids  cunnde      L^ S"'-''r'"^  "^'"^k  i"to  his 

troop,  u,„.i„g  «4   »;  tll  ;     '  ?'^'''r''''^'J'-'-de4 

k'ckmj.,  biting,  and  c,o^'  L.^      "''    '""-^^'W  h"«e«, 

">  t'-e  area,  sn,n„/o„fd  .fsl  .,  '  "'"^  ''^^  «  ^-'^dian 
-rved  on  a  rongh  table  „  ."T^^-  ,  '''  ^^P-'  -- 
''ftl'e  fort,  and  consisted  J'"  '^'%^^''^^- '^P-rtments 
buffalo  meat -an  cxceUe,  ..  ,  °^  '"■'^'"'  «"d  J"ed 
*««*•  At  this  n.eal  ::"  'se.S/";  «*'-'^«-ni"g  the 
'•'or  dignitaries  of  the  eswlf  "  '""■^'""  ""'J  ""Pe- 
Cbatillon  was  worthil^'t  J' T^  ^^•''''"' «-V 
f"'«hedahan  the  table  C"';;-,l  '°""'''  ^"^  '^ 

^''"7  of  bread  being  Zt  Tl  "  "''".'"^  *'">«  (the 
benefit  of  certain  h«fte"ri  '  °"""*'^'>'  ^"^  the 

standing;  .hi.e  the  o^n.rTlCT'"  °'  ^"  '"^^'O'' 
ffaled  on  dried  n>eat  in  oL"  'f  th  I'"!"  ■"'"'''  '^'^^  «" 
^ayof  illustratingthednn     ?  '  ^'"'^*"^  '"oms-     By 

^'  -a.  not  he  anlsIttXelnT/rf  ^^'''•*^---' 

to  bring  the  ^SlZr^^^^^  f^^^  ^-^^^was 
P-erre.in  the  kindness  o    h°T?  '""•    °^^ 

fattest  and  the  best  pi    es  for  ,        ""^  "'"^'^  *«  ^^^'^'^^  «'e 
'jr-t  long  escape  the  ke.^  ^^^j  ' "^  ->»panion..    This  did 

------ i.pro.si::---..s^^ 
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means  to  stop  it.     At  hvst  he  liit  on  a  plan  tlmt  exa..f,ly 
suited  him.     At  the  side  of  the  meat-room,  and  separated 
from  It  by  a  chiy  partition   was  ancUhir  apartment,  nse.l 
for  the  storage  of  fnrs.     It  had  no  eommnnicati.,n  with 
the  fort,  except  tliroiigh  a  square  liole  in  ttie  partition- 
and  o.  course  it  w,«  perfectly  dark.     One  evening  the 
bouryeoz,,  watching  for  a  moment  when  no  one  .observed 
him,  dodged  into  the  meat-room,  clamljered  llirongh  tiie 
hole,  and  ensconced  liimself  among  tlie  fui-s  and  buffalo- 
robes.     Soon  after,  old  Pierre  came  in  witli  his  lantern  • 
and,  nuittcring  to  himself,  began  to  pull  over  the  bales 
of  meat,  and  select  the  best  pieces,  as  usual.     Hut  sud- 
denly a  hollow  an.l  sepulchral  voice  p.oceeded  from  the 
muer  room:  "  Pi.rre,  I'ierre  !     Let  that  fat  meat  alone. 
Take  not Inng  but  lean."    Pierre  dropped  his  lantern,  and 
bo   e    out  nrto  the  fort,  screan.ing,  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
that  the  devil  was  in  the  store-room  ;  but  tripping  on  t  ^ 
threshold,  he  pitched  over  upon  the  gravel,  11  lay  sent 
less,  stunned  by  the  fall.    The  Canadians  ran  ou[  o     e 

making  .,„  extempore  crucifix  of  two  sticks,  were  pro 
ceediiig  to  attack  the  .levil  in  his  stronghold  when  t  "e 
hounjeots,  with  a  crestf,11,.„  ^ 

the  door     Tn.    I.    f  countenance,  appeared  at 

xulain  ^he  .  1         !    "  '"'^■■''fi-"'-'''-  was  oblige.I  t, 

oursieek  friend,  ;;::s,.;:;:2;:::-TS!rs 

only  persons  then  in  the  fort  who  could  r  ad  and  writ 
>  ay  was  telhnga  curious  stoiy  about  the  t^veller  cS' 
when  an  ugly,  diminutive  Indian,  wretchedly  inounti' 
'-me  up  at  a  gallop,  and  rode  by  us  into  the  fort     On 
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the  hills  lx>,-o.ul  thfHver'U!      '"'"';*''*'-'''''"«''  '^■^°«' 

«n<lwa»,lhen  k't^'en  th.P..  ,    The  stream  is  wide, 

veO-  -vift  ,.,„.re„t.      '„':„"     'T,f-'  <'-P,  with  a 
-itl.  .I..ffs,  ,„„.,„,  „„,,  ,„  ,'-."'  '"J"  the  water  ,™«  alive 

hy  the  l,euvier  en.l.  t  J^^t  .L  '^'  ''"/""^''«>  ^^tened 

fe"-"u.ul.     About  a  f,K,t  Sn,      tl  '"''  ''""^^^  ""  'he 

•-«ket  or  pannier  i    s  ,    J  .    ' /'T   """''  "  '^""'  °f  ''-"-ge 

''"*  I'iK-I  various  articl  s  of  1  1  t  °^  '^'  ^^^ 

-ell  filled  with  ,Io„  :  utn  r"'"'  ""  '"'^'^^'  "'^^  i« 
^  'itter  of  puppies,  a  Z^Zt^ZZ'l"  '"  °''^"'  "'''» 
nnnuated  old  n.an.     Nun,bt,i  of  t  '"'  °''  "  ^"P^"- 

'/•"tn^aw,.-,  or,  as  the  cSr  „"'  *=""""«  vehicles 

"ow  splas'hi,  ;  We«  e,    tl""  'f  1  *^"'  '™^'«-'  -e-^' 
them  swam  cotnttt'orf*"   '"'•'^'""-     ^-"ng 
"•""-'«.;  and  Tsh  tf ;  "'"  ^"'*"'^d  with miniaturf 
;"«  'hron,  came  /^'^.i^!  tli    s^JZ^ "^  f "«" 
b-nx-eyed  boy  clinffi„„  f.st  l    i      TT      ^^""^^  "^  ^'"ne 
-tperol„.do,alaMCk.ddle?'"n-     ""•     ^he  women 
i--'d  of  the  alrea.lv  ove^^bu    in  ;n'''"^'  ""*  ■■*  ""'"^  *"  ^he 
-a.s  pro,ligious.    The  do"     J,    '■^'^''    ^''" ''""f-^ion 
'ho  puppies  in  the  ^  .il  /:  1"''   ''"^^•'-'  "'  chorus; 
water  invaded  their  comfo^M      '^^ "  '''■■"""'  "'""«  ^^  the 
'■>-!  ohihlren,  from  o„e^     'f'^''''  ^'^  ^i«'e  black- 
^-<h  both  hands  to  the  edr,f  ^  ""^.  TT<  ^'"ng  fast 
-.nala^atthewate.^1:^:':^--^;;^ 
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ing  and  making  wry  moutJu,  as  it  Hpla^hed  against  their 
faces.    Some  of  the  dogs,  encumbea-d  by  their  load,  were 
earned  dowu  by  the  emrent,  yelping  ,,i.eously  ;  and  the 
old  squuws  would  rush  into  the  water,  .seize  their  favorites 
by  the  neck,  and  d.-ag  them  out.     Ah  eaeh  ho,^e  gained 
the  bank,  he  scrantbled  up  as  he  could.     Stmy  horses 
and  eolts  came  among  the  rest,  often  breaking  away  at 
/till  speed  through  the  crowd,  followed  by  the  old  haus 
sereami,^  after  their  fashion  on  all  occasions  of  exclte- 
raant.    Buxom  young  s,,uaw.s,  blooming  in  all  the  channs 
of  vermdion,  stood  here  and  there  on  .he  b.nk,  hoWing 
aloft  their  master's  lance,  as  a  signal  to  collect  the  scat- 
tered  portions  of  his  household.     In  a  few  moments  Ih.. 
crowd  melted  away;  each  fa.nily.  with  its  horses  an.l 
equipage,  fdmg  off  to  the  plain  at  the  rear  of  the  fort- 
and  here,  in  the  space  of  halt  an  hour,  arose  sixty  or 
seventy  of  their  tapering  lodges.     Their  homes  were 
feeding  by  hun.lre.ls  over  the  surrounding  prairie,  and 
their  dogs  were  roaming  everywhere.     The  fort  was  full 
of  warriors,  and  the  children  were  whooping  and  yelling 
incessantly  under  the  walls.  °         J         h 

These  new-comers  were  scarcely  arrived,  when  Bor- 
deaux  ran  across  the  fort,  shouting  to  his  squaw  to  1  ring 
h.m  his  spy-gLxss.     The  obedient  .Marie,  the  very  model 
of  a   squaw,  produced  the   instrumeut,  and   Bordeaux 
hurried  with  it  to  the  wall.     Pointing  it  eastward,  ho 
exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  that  the  families  were  coming. 
But  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  heavy  caravan  of 
the  emigrant  wagons  could  be  seen,  steadily  advancing 
from  the  hills.     They  gained  the  river,  and,  without  turn""- 
ing  or  pausing,  plunged  in.  passed  through,  and  slowly 
ascending  the  opposing  bank,  kept  directly  on  their  way 
by  the  fort  and  the  Indian  village,  until,  gaining  a  spot  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  they  wheeled  into  a  circle.    For 
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.torn,.     A  c.r,.,v,l  .,f   .,.,,,,,        >'',"""  '""'  '"•"•"  b 

nwkwar,!  >„e„,  i„  |  ,,„.,,  ,,„„'"■>  "'  ""^^  fe'"''--.      Tall. 
--^.-eBandl,    ""rr;"'^^ --vitlu.a,lav- 

""'ye.!  at  tl,is  i,.v..si.. ,   t        .  l'"'"''  "'  ""■'  ^'"^-     "'«■ 

"'S  vigor.     TluV  r..n,.,    ,e  ,    ,      '•'''*^''''''''-^  ""''  '"'tir- 
every  mystery  t,.  ,1,^  botK.,,  "'«"'ve.I  to  ,,,,^1, 

P-eede.f  ,;  tjl  "''t''  '''"■  '■•"-''^■-  ""T  next 
>n  I.roo..ri„„  ..p,,,,  f^,^  ,,";"??'-'  "'-'Selves 

Vvmj.  them,  or  givinsr  in  ovVl  ^""''"•^^^•'  «"'"'' 

of  their  o«-n.       ^     ^      exchange  8uj.erfluou«  articles 

T>'ey  tho„,h,  „,.,  ,,„^^-;j , ';:;2-  --"  '™>>-. 

them  nofr„o,l.„.iii.  ji.,,,^.,.f ,  "•  """  ""'««  '"en  l«,ro 
that  the  French  were  tZul^^T'  ''';"''>•  I'-^a-lerf 
nnd  cut  them  off.    0„  visit'im  .7  '    ""'  *"  ""^k 

at  once  struck  with  th^xtr.  'l:,  "'''''''''''""*  ^^■'' -<--'' 
■ndecisi..  thatprevailc,  a,«  '' Vlf""'^"*^  """ 
men  totally  „ut  of  their  ..lament  •  ',  ,  ^'^'  "'''""■''  "'^■'' 
^"^e  a  troop  ..f  school  l'      ,'   7^    ■""  7'"  ■'"""^«"- 

™p-'-^to,..„,j„„^-:^™.j.^^it^s 
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Hcious  of  Ihe  Ix.ia  H,,i,it  with  whicli  mast  of  tlu'in  wit.. 
imimiitfil.  Hut  tUa/oml  is  tlio  Iioiiie  of  tli«  l.ack\VM..as 
miin.  On  llio  renuitu  juiiinc  li«  in,  totally  iit  it  1oh«,  Mo 
tliffere  ax  nmcli  from  tli«  geuuiu,-  "moutitaiu-maii "  as  a 
Canadian  voyajrciii,  paiUllinj,'  lii.s  .auoe  on  tl.u  lai.idH  of 
the  Ottawa,  dilTuin  from  an  A inciiniii  sailor  among  the 
storms  of  Cnite  Horn.  Still  my  ioini>anion  and  1  wviv 
somewhat  at  a  loss  to  awoiint  for  this  iierturU'd  state  of 
mind.  It  conld  not  bi-  cowardice  :  these  men  were  of  the 
same  sttM^k  with  the  voluntecis  of  .Monterey  and  Unena 
Vista.  Yet,  for  tlie  most  part,  tliey  were  the  rudest  and 
most  ignorant  of  the  frontier  popuhition  ;  they  knew 
aWdutely  nothing  of  the  eonntiy  ami  its  inhahiiants; 
they  had  already  exiKirieiiee.l  nnuh  misfortune,  and 
apprehended  more  ;  they  had  seen  nothing  of  mankind, 
and  had  never  put  their  own  rescmrces  to  the  test. 

A  full  share  (jf  susi.ieion  fell  upon  us.  Bein"  siran.'ers 
we  were  h.oked  upon  as  enemies.  Having  o.;easim.  for  a 
supply  of  lead  and  a  few  other  necessary  articles,  we  used 
to  go  over  to  the  emigrant  camps  to  obtain  them.  After 
some  hesitation,  some  .lubious  ghu.ces,  and  fumbling  of 
the  liands  in  the  pockets,  the  terms  wouhl  be  agreed 
upon,  the  price  tendere.l,  and  the  emigrant  wouh!  go  off 
to  bring  the  article  in  question.  After  waiting  until  our 
patience  gave  out,  we  would  go  in  searcli  of  him,  and 
find  him  seated  on  tlie  tongue  of  his  wagon. 

"Well,  stmnger,"  he  would  observe,  as  he  saw  us 
approach,  "  I  reckon  I  wor't  trade." 

Some  frien.l  of  his  had  followed  him  from  the  scene  of 
the  bargain,  and  whispere.I  in  his  ear  that  clearlv  we  meant 
to  cheat  him,  and  he  had  better  have  nothing  t,.  do  with  us. 
This  timorous  mood  of  the  emigrants  was  doubly  un- 
fortunate, as  it  expose.l  them  to  real  danger.  Assume,  in 
the  presence  of  Indians,  r  bold  b-  .ring,  self-confident  yet 
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•1»"«<-"'.H  -..•...!...    -1.1''  ,';"'V'' """  i-i-iiou.  .„a 

tfu-,.s..lve.  of  it.  Tl.„y  l"  t  r  '  :""'  """"""^  "^■"""•J 
«"«<i"jr  in  tl,c.ir  .i..ML.,irhT'"';"-''^' ""*"'«•"  «•"' 
l'"!"-!  .nHeon,  with  tl.fn,  ti. ...  1,',.  ''"'  ""  "'""''• 
l-aitv,  UN  it  arrivt.N  in  «■„         ■*'  '"-'  ''""'I'  "f  evt'iv 

t'-ee  bi.s...,it.     So  „;r' '  1    "'P  "\  -'ff-  '"..I  two  or 
oinigruntH  .1„„„,  „„t  ,^,f,;;;«;    ^'"«'  'i'.-manded,  ai.d  the 

vv"::::i'::;;.:t;;;;.i:::;;;''-'>'r-''-^^^ 

'•.  -"ioi-Ie.  Sn,oko  „',.;, '  ^,^'  ^'^'f '^  "—Ives  ii, 
now  on  either  hand  •  tho    n  ■  "''^' ''"''  ^^  'var- 

""Jthe  squaws  and  til  C V""' ","", '"^" '^'"'- "«». 
—e nt.  The  hiseni  S  ",.ff  """'  *''«  ''"'■"'•  of  the 
P"t.l,ed,  the  e„.i,.„.„t«"ttin  ^"''  '""'"P"^  ^es- 

""vagogueHts.  VVi,h  earl  ■  "^''"-""•""'e'J  at  their 
«t  F..H  Lanunie  tM  .  'J ^'f "''''  i'-'^^  'hat  arrived 
the  Indians  grew  more  ,„  """"^ved  ;  and  every  day 

evening  the^.,r;;r,c:;::^"~i't-.oua.^n^ 

<"'P'^  fr..n.  whieh  they'had  ;    .  f""7""'""""'^'''-^''he 

'•'•fl-  and  eonh,  s^"  u' ,  J^  J;''!^  "Z/'^""  ^'''^^•"  "'- 
7"'-t  ">o..of  Indian.'  L  ^^ I  ftT  """'  ""  *'^« 
'InngerouN  spirit  on  tf.e  part  of  [f  n  ^^  """"^''^  ""« 

to  a  yet  higherpitoh.    Tl'v ,  ''f^  '""^  '"""n^d 

^  Ihey  began  openlyto  threaten  the 
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loa 


emigrantM  with  (I.'iitruclion,un.l  actually  rtn;.!  •ijmn  one  or 
two  partie.  of  thorn.  A  niiliUiry  f(.ne  nml  military  law 
•re  urgently  called  for  in  that  [wriloim  n.^fion  ;  ami  uiiK-im 
trooiM  are  8|i«e(lily  Htatiom-J  at  Foi  t  I.ammi.-.  or  cN.- 
where  in  the  neiRhlxiihood,  hoth  eMiiKnmtM  ami  other 
travellerH  will  lie  exiMweil  t<i  most  imminent  rinks. 

The  Oj{ilhilIah,  tha  Bnil.!,  and  the  oth.'r  wcHtei  n  huuU 
of  tho  Daheotuh  or  Sioux,  are  thorough  Huvajfes,  un- 
uhttn!fc<l  hy  any  contact  with  civilization.  Not  one  of 
them  can  npeak  a  Kuro|)ean  tim^fiie,  or  has  ever  viHiled  an 
American  setUement.  Until  within  a  year  or  two,  when 
the  emigranU  beKun  to  piuss  throu-h  their counliv on  tho 
way  to  Oregon,  they  hud  seen  no  whiteH,  ex<c|)t"the  few 
employed  about  tho  P'ur  Company'H  jjostM.  They  thought 
them  a  wise  iwople,  inferior  only  to  themselves,  living  in 
leather  loilges,  like  their  own,  and  sulwisting  on  buffalo. 
But  when  the  swarm  of  Afeaeasbi,  with  their  oxen  and 
wagons,  bt'gan  to  invn.lc  them,  their  a-stonishment  was 
unbounde.1.  They  eouhl  s,  arccly  Wlieve  that  tl.o  earth 
contained  such  a  multitude  of  white  men.  Their  wonder 
is  now  giving  way  to  indignation ;  and  the  result,  unless 
vigilantly  guarded  against,  may  he  lamentable  in  the 
extreme. 

But  to  glance  at  the  interior  of  a  lodge.  Shaw  and  I 
used  often  to  visit  them.  Indeed  we  spent  most  of  our 
evenings  in  the  Indian  village,  Shaw's  assumption  of  the 
medical  character  giving  us  a  fair  pretext.  As  a  sample 
of  the  rest  I  will  describe  one  of  these  visits.  Tlie  sun 
had  just  set,  and  the  horses  were  driven  into  the  corr,if. 
The  Prairie  Cock,  a  not^d  beau,  came  in  at  the  gate 
with  a  bevy  of  young  girls,  with  whom  he  began  a.hmce 
m  the  area,  leading  them  round  and  round  in  a  tircle, 
while  he  jefked  up  from  his  chest  a  succession  of  nionnt- 
onous  sounds,  to  which  they  kept  time  in  a  rueful  chant. 
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flost'  l,y,   look 


gatebr,ysun,lvuungn,e„,v: 


"°>"""b-  "I'"U  them,  stoo, 


"I  liis  I'olie,  ivitli  liis  f ■   i    ,  .  •  "  ""Mior 

'■>: '-Hat.,,  tak.;:;';;x::t:  f!!'-"f'^'. '" '°^- that 


•ere  idly /rolickinj 
waiT 


•lor 


tlie 


^Vf  rejaired  at  oncv  to  f  1,,.  I    7        /     "^  '''■'''  '^'-"''te''"  sky. 
It  -s  .,,  „,,  „,eanr  Jtt       I  ::;t  "' '^'''  •'*"-'^'-'  '""'-"• 

"over  u.,su,n,,,  «„,„,,;,.,  .t2     T    ,    """""'"'>■  ">«  ^■'"c-'f 

"-lioalolKu.ete,..    S.;         l^^I  eT  ,  °"'' *°  "''^^^'^ 

"f  -Shaw's  patients  ,.as,  f,„.  the  ,nos/ ,     V  """iJaint 

mat.„„  „f  ,i,e  ^yes,  oc'as.on  'l  ''""■'' '"  '^'^^'^'''^  "'«"'"- 

specie.  „f  .lisonler  w  i, ,  r      '  "T'''^'  "^  "'«  «""-  a 

--.ste„.oft.eat,„;;;a:!::  :;;:;;  --'tjathann- 
Iwd  a  r„lH,  l,e,.„  sproad  at  tl,:.  "''"''''■  ^"sooner 
a-onnnodatio,,  and  we  la^  '":'  "'  ''"^  '"''j?«  ^^  our 
t'»"  apatientmaclehera,  ,etan  <r"'"''^'''^  "I'°"  "' 
'"■■•selA  who,  to  do  iKr  iSee  ,  .  '^'''•-'''^^'^"ffhte'^ 
-  t;.e  villa,..    Bein/oCx    uIV      '^^^'-'^''-g  gW 

">nte,l  witli  a  good  grace  to  L  ,  '"""^' '''"''  ^-l^- 
>.i.s  f..e  during"  ti/wlie  p'  0^'^ "'^'  """"'"""  '" 
know.  ho„.  (o  ,„„>.  This  nT  ,'  "  "1""^^  ''""% 
'uI-.'Te.ent  kind . succeeded  A  tn  '^'''^"'''^'"-^'  """'''er  of 
>-"  -t  in  the  ch.rkestco  ne  o  trr™"''';' '^••°W  "- 
fr"  "■'!!'  jnin,  and  hiding  l,er  ^ves  fr  f '  ?''''""  '" '""» 
"'ff  t:,e  paln,s  of  both  hand  "  'i  1"".  ' '"'''''  ''^^''^'^'^ 
oonnnand  she  came  forwl,  ''^"'■'■'-    ^^tSn.oke's 

Wl'ited  a  pair  of  eyJZtr7  Tl''"''''^  "'"'  «" 
y      '"at  had  nearly  disappeared  from 
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excess  of  inflammation.  Xo  sooner  had  tlie  doctor  fast- 
riied  his  grip  upon  her,  than  she  set  rp  a  dismal  moan- 
ing, and  writhed  so  in  his  grasp  tl  ■■:.  i„  ;,,s'  ;,1!  ..atienee  • 
butlwing  resolved  to  carry  his  j.)ii,f.  ),,,  ,,uc  •  .;ded  at 
last  in  applying  his  favorite  rem  lii,  s. 

"It  is  strange,"  he  said,  when  th^  opeiaiic^i  was  fin- 
ished, "that  I  forgot  to  bring  any  Spanish  flies  with  me; 
we  must  have  something  here  to  answer  for  a  counter- 
irritant." 

So,  in  the  al)sence  of  o.  ter,  he  seized  upon  a  red-hot 
brand  from  the  fire,  and  clapped  it  agahist  the  temple  of 
the  old  squaw,  who  set  ui>  an  unearthly  howl,  at  which 
the  rest  of  the  family  broke  into  a  huudi. 

During  these  medical  operations  Smoke's  eldest  sqnaw 
entered  the  lodge,  with  ;.,  mallet  in  her  hand,  the  stone 
hea<l  of  which,  precisely  like  those  sometimes  ploughed 
up  in  tlie  fields  of  New  Engiand,  was  made  fast  to  the 
handl(.  by  a  covering  of  raw  hid...     I  had  observed  some 
time  before  a  litter  of  well-grown  black  puppies,  comfort- 
ably nestled  among  some  buffalo-robes  at  one  side;  but 
this  new-comer  speedily  disturbed  their  enjoyment  •  for 
seizing  one  of  them  by  the  hind  paw,  she  dragged  Iiim 
out,  and  carrying  him  to  tlie  entrance  of  the  lodge  ham- 
mered him  on  the  hea,l  till  she  kille.l  him.    C.mscious  to 
what  tins  preparation  tcn.le.l,  I  looked  through  a  hole  in 
the  back  of  the  lodge  to  see  the  next  steps  of  the  process 
Die  squaw,  hohhng  the  puppy  by  the  legs,  was  swinging 
him  to  and  fro  through  the  blaze  of  a  fire,  until  theh-iir 
was  s.nge.1  off.     This  done,  she  unsheathed  her  knife  and 
cut  him  into  sniall  pieces,  which  she  dropped  into  a  kettle 
c,  boil.     In  a  few  moments  a  large  wooden  dish  was  set 
before  us,  filled  with  this  delicate  preparation.     A  dncr. 
east  IS  the  greatest  comi.liment  a  Dahcotali  can  offer  to 
lus  guest ;  and,  knowing  that  to  refuse  eating  would  be  an 
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affront,  we  attacked  the  little  dog,  and  devoured  him 
before  the  eyes  of  his  unconscious  parent.  Smoke  in  the 
mean  time  was  preparing  his  great  pipe.  It  was  lighted 
when  we  had  finished  our  repast,  and  we  passed  it  from 
one  to  another  till  the  bowl  was  empty.  This  done,  we 
took  our  leave  without  farther  cei^mony,  knocked  at 
the  gate  of  tiie  fort,  and  after  making  oureelves  known, 
were  admitted. 


Ilf  ' 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THli   WAll   PARTIES. 

THE  summer  of  1846  was  a  season  of  warlike  excite- 
ment among  all  the  western  binils  of  the  Dahcotah. 
In  1845  tliey  encountered  great  reverses.  JIaiiy  war 
parties  had  been  sent  out ;  some  of  tliem  had  been  cut 
off,  and  others  had  returned  l)roken  and  disheartened ;  so 
that  tlie  whole  nation  was  in  mourning.  Among  the  rest, 
ten  wariiora  had  gone  to  the  .Snake  country,  led  by  the 
son  of  a  prominent  Ogillallah  chief,  called  The  Whirlwind. 
In  passing  over  Laramie  Plains  they  encountered  a  supe- 
rior number  of  their  enemies,  were  surrounded,  and  killed 
to  a  man.  Having  performed  this  exploit,  the  Snakes 
became  alarmed,  dreading  the  resentment  of  the  Dahcotah ; 
and  they  hastened  therefore  to  signify  their  wish  for  peace 
by  sending  the  scal[)  of  the  slain  partisan,  with  a  small 
parcel  of  tobacco  attached,  to  his  tribesmen  and  relations. 
They  had  employed  old  A'askiss,  the  trader,  as  their  mes- 
senger, and  the  scalp  was  the  same  that  hung  in  our 
room  at  the  fort.  But  The  Whirlwind  proved  inexorable. 
Though  his  character  hardly  corresi)onds  with  his  name, 
he  is  nevertheless  an  Indian,  and  hates  tlie  Snakes  with  his 
whole  soul.  Long  liefoie  tlie  scalp  arrived,  he  liad  made 
his  preparations  for  revenge.  He  sent  messengers  with 
presents  and  tobacco  to  all  the  Dahcotah  within  three 
hundred  miles,  proposing  a  grand  combination  to  chastise 
the  Snakes,  and  naming  a  place  and  time  of  rendezvous. 
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-a.,V'  on  L  li  ''^  Xir'T."'  "  ""^  «""'^'« 
l^  celebrated  witl.  „,ore    I     ,  '™''''^^'  "''^'^  "'-«  to 

thousand  wamors,  as  it  !  "  '  '",""'^'  ^"''^"""tr.  and  a 
the  enen,ys  «,„„„,..  Tl.e  l.T  ,'  '""'"  '"  '"'  ""'  ^"^ 
P-pa,Hti.,n  win  appea..  i„  I,:  .^  S'"'"  ''"""  °'  ""« 

I  was  greatly  rejoiced  to  hear  of  it      I,     , 
the  country  ehielly  with  a  view  of  '"""^  '"*° 

character.     To  aceo„n,lil  Z  "^'''"'8  «>«  Indian 

to  live  in  the  ndd:t     '  t^        "^^^^^^^^^^^^       ''  --  «-e.ary 
of  them.     T  p,o,,o,e,I  /  '''"'°'"'^'  "«  't  were,  one 

anin,nateo/:;:!;':^t.:°/h:;;::'Sr,::'r"^^r" 

narrative,  «o  far  a.s  I  un  ,.nn,  ,'       .  ''"''^'-'fo'-«ard  this 

ofthepro,re.s.on,il~:;;;"''-^'-fly^ 
ments  that  opposed  it  unexpected  impedi- 

"lTS::!,:;:  -^  orr  "•  "'^^  *«  '-^™  ^^t 

at  the  fort,  inX  le  of  o^  ""  '"  ''-'"^'-'  ^'^^'''""-^ 
of  our  ho.es,  S  :'  took'^^^ ''""  ","  "^"^^  P^' 
weapons  and  the  worTt  a  "'      ,  1"  """""fe'  ''"^  our 

'^'"ty,jealousies   n  Tua^ouu    ''"'•     ^"  ^'"  I-ba- 
hordes  of  fierce  in^pul""!' vlZ      '""'  '""""^  Romany 
nnaer  no  comn  J  head    :::,T:;„;TS 
from  ren,ote  prairies  and  mountain       W  ',  ■""«^"' 

common  prudence  to  he  r,n,H  '''''''''  '^o""' « 

i-.ofcuUity.^tt:::  ;::."^;;;f-yfeei- 

were  not  destined  to  visit  "La  Bonti^  ^''"'^  '^^ 

manner,  for  one  r-urnfn^  \  r        '^''^'''P     "'  this 

fortandbrou^Uu:  V   lul^^Y'"'"'  '^'^'^  *"  *'"^ 
amnt  dandy.    His  u^j '  f  '  ^  "ew-comer  was  an* 

on  his  head  flut^^^^edlie  Lirr ^""'"'  ^""'  ^''™"'-  ' 
tiie  tail  uf  a  prame-coek  (a  large 
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species  of  j.heasunt,  not  found,  as  I  have  h.-ard,  eastward 
of  the  Kocky  Mountains)  ;  hi  his  ears  were  liun-  pen- 
dants of  shell,  and  a  flaming  red  hlanket  was  x,  nipped 
Mound  him.     He  ean-ied  a  dragoon-sword  in  his  hand, 
solely  for  display,  since  the  knife,  the  arrow,  and  the  rifle 
are  the  arhitei^  of  every  prairie  fight;  hut  as  no  one  iu 
tins  country  goes  ahroad  unarmed,  the  dandy  cairied  a 
bow  and  arrows  in  an  ott^i-skin  quiver  at  his  hack      In 
this  guise,  and  bestri.Iing  his  yellow  horse  with  an  air  of 
extreme  dignity,  "  Tlie   J  lorse,"  for  that  was  his  name, 
rode  in  at  the  gate,  turning  neither  to  tlie  right  nor  the 
left,  but  casting  glances  askance  at  the  groups  of  squaws 
who,  witli  their  mongrel  progeny,  were  sitting  in  the  sun 
tefore  their  doore.     The  evil  tidings  brought  by  "  The 
Horse"  were  of  the  following  import:  The  sqnaw  of 
Henry  (  liatillon,  a  woman  with  whom  he  Imd  been  con- 
nected for  yeai^  by  the  strongest  tics  which  in  thatcoun- 
try  exist  between  the  sexes,  was  dangerously  ill.     She 
and  her  children  were  in  the  vi'lage  of  Tlie  Whirlwin.l,  at 
the  distance  of  a  few  days'  journey.     Henry  was  anxious 
to  see  the  woman  before  she  died,  and  provide  for  the 
safety  and  support  of  his  children,  of  whom  ho  was  ex- 
tremely foiul.     To  have  refused  him  this  would  have 
been  inhumanity.     We  abandoned  our  plan  of  joining 
hmoke  s  •    lage,  and  proceeding  with  it  to  the  rendez- 
vous, and  determined  to  meet  The  Wliirhvind,  and  go  in 
his  company. 

I  had  been  slightly  ill  for  several  weeks,  but  on  the 
third  mght  after  reaching  Fort  Laramie  a  violent  pain 
awoke  me,  and  I  found  nyself  attacked  by  the  same  dis- 
order that  occasioned  sncli  heavy  losses  to  the  army  on 
the  Rio  Gramle.  In  a  day  and  a  half  I  was  reduced  to 
extreme  weakness,  so  that  I  couli  not  walk  without  paip 
ana  effort.     Having  no  medical  adviser,  nor  aiy.  choice 
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of  diet,  I  resolved  to  throw  luvHelf  „„on  Prn„!  l 

-...,«..«,,,,  c::,;::;r:;Xii"3: 

reinforcement  to  onr  m^t^-  v  .  t   ?     "^  ""'>' 

Thus  ac-con,panie,l.  wu  betook  o„rseh-es  to   L T 
^-1  whites,  we   counted  ei,ht.i-a„?:;:: 

Jail-rope  a  pacld.or.e.  which  t^i  t  t  ^ 

or  tne  cart,  and  Ravniond  came  hehind,  swearinff  at  tI,P 
spare  horses  which  it  was  his  busines.;  to  d    vl     T  e 
re     ess  young  Indians,  their  quiven.  at  their  ll    .s  an 
their  bow.  ,n  the.r  hands,  g.lh.ped  over  the  hills,  oft" 
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.terting  a  wolf  or  an  antelope  from  the  thick  growtli  of 
wild-sajre  bushes.    Shaw  and  I  were  in  keeping  with  the 
.•est  of  the  rude  cavalea,!..,  having  in  the  failure  of  other 
clothing  a,lopte.l  the  l.u.kskin    attire   of   the  trapjH^i^. 
Hen>y  C hatiUon  m.h,  i,,  a.lvan.e  of  the  whole.    Thu.s  we 
passe,!  hill  after  hill  and  hollow  after  holh.w,  a  country 
and,  broken,  and  so  parche,!  by  the  s„m  that  none  of  the 
l.lants  fannhar  to  our  more  favore.l  .soil  would  flourish 
upon  It,  though  there  were  multitudes  of  strange  medici- 
nal herbs    more  especially  the  absinlh,  which   covered 
every  d.rhvity,  while  cacti  were  hanging  like  reptiles  at 
the  e<lges  of  every  ravine.     At  length  wc  ascended  a  high 
hdl,  our  horses  trciding  upon  pebbles  of  lli„t,  a-ate,  and 
rough  j.sper,  until,  gaining  the  top,  we  looke.Ulown  on 
the  wihl  bottoms  of  I.aramie  Creek,  which  far  beh)w  us 
wound  like  a  writhing  snake  from  side  to  side  of  the 
narrow  interval,  amid  a  growth  of  shattered  cott,)n-wood 
and  ash  trees.     Lines  of  tall  cliffs,  white  as  chalk,  shut 
m  this  green  strip  of  woods  and  meadow-land,  into  which 
we  descended  and  encamped  for  the  night.    In  the  moin- 
ingwe  passed  a  wide  grassy  plain  by  the  river;  there 
was  a  grove  in  front,  and  beneath  its  shadows  the  ruins 
of  an  old  tra<ling  fort  of  logs.     The  grove  bloomed  with 
myriads  of  wild  roses,  with  their  sweet  perfume  fraught 
with  recollections  of  liome.     As  we  emerged  from  the 
trees,  a  rattlesnake,  as  large  as  a  man's  arm,  and  more 
than  four  feet  long,  lay  coiled  on  a  rcjck,  fiercely  rattling 
and  hissing  at  us ;  a  gray  hare,  twice  as  largo  as  those 
of  New  England,  leaped  uj)  from  the  tall  ferns;  curlew 
flew  screaming  over  our  heads,  and  a  host  of  little  i>rairie- 
dogs  sat  yelping  at  us  at  the  mouths  of  their  buri-ows  on 
the  vlry  plain  beyond.     .Suddenly  an  antelope  leaped  up 
from  the  wild-sage  bushes,  gazed  eagerly  at  us,  and  then, 
erecting  his  white  tail,  stretched  away  like  a  greyhound.' 
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The  two  Indmn  Ix.ys  fo„,.,l  „  white  wolf,  a«  large  as  a 
oalt,  II.  a  lu,ll„w  an.I,  giving  a  shar,,  yell,  they  galloped 
after  hu„,  l.„t  the  w..lf  lea,«„|  int.,  the  Htream  „„,!  nwarn 

wh.«  hng  h„,,„U.«ly  over  his  hea.I,  a.s  he  nenunbled  up 
,tl       1      f"7\    ^^''vanomg  a  little,  we  k-heM,  on  the 

in  t.ut  ,eg„m;  f„r,  emerging  fr„n,  among  the  trees  a 
her,  of  some  two  hundred  elk  ea.ne  out  „,.n  the  ,ne      'w 

th.ong.     Seeing  „s,  they  broke  into  a  run,  ru,shing across 

he  opening  and  disappearing  ain.mg  the  trees  ami  seat- 

tei«l  groves.    On  our  lett  was  a  barren  prairie,  stretching 

Creek  at  the  bottom.     We  found  ourselves  at  length  at 
the  edge  of  a  steep  descent;  a  narrow  valley,  with  lonir 
rank  gmss  and  scattered  trees  stretching  b..fore  us  for  a 
mile  or  more  along  the  course  of  the  stream.     Heaching 
the  farther  end,  vve  stoj.ped  and  encamped.     A  huge  old 
cotton-wood  tree  spread  its  branches  horizontally  over 
our  tent.     Laramie  Creek,  circling  before  our  camp,  half 
inelosed  us;  It  swept  along  the  lx.ttom  of  a  line  o    tall 
white  ohifs  that  looked  down  on  usfrom  the  farther  bank. 
1  here  were  dense  copses  on  our  right;  the  cliffs  too 
were  half  hiJ.len  by  bushes,  though  bl^Wnd  ta  T: 
cotton-wood  trees,  dotting  the  green  prairie,  alone  im- 

n  that  direction  at  a  mile's  distance.     Here  we  resolved 
to  remain  and  await  the  arrival  of  The  Whirlwind,  who 

enTtr   ''■     ^"  *''""-""•'='' """'"--""texpedi. 

natur^o^r  """T'  "^  ''''  ''"''^*'"  '*"''  -'Practicable 
nature  o.  the  country,  and  the  uncertaintv  of  his  position 
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and  mo' ements;  bi'siiles,  <iur  horses  were  almost  worn 
out,  and  I  was  in  no  eondition  to  tijivel.  We  had  good 
grass,  good  water,  toleriiblu  lisli  from  the  stream,  and 
plenty  of  small  game,  sueli  us  antei')i)e  and  deer,  thongh 
no  buffalo.  Tiiere  was  one  little  drawback  to  our  satis- 
faction: a  eertain  extensive  traet  of  bushes  and  dried 
grass,  just  behind  us,  which  it  was  by  no  means  advisable 
to  enter,  since  it  sheltered  a  numerous  lirood  of  rattle- 
snakes. Henry  Chatillon  again  desiiatelied  "  The  Horse  " 
to  the  village,  with  a  message  to  his  »(inaw  tliut  she  and 
her  relatives  should  leave  tlie  rest  and  push  on  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  our  camp. 

Our  daily  routine  soon  became  as  regular  as  that  of  a 
well-(jrdered  household.  The  weather-beaten  ol  I  tree 
was  in  the  centre  ;  our  rifles  generally  restc'd  against  its 
vast  trunk,  and  our  saddles  were  Hung  on  llie  ground 
around  it;  its  distorted  roots  were  so  twisted  as  to  form 
one  or  two  convenient  arni-ehairs,  where  we  could  sit  in 
the  shade  and  read  or  smoke ;  but  meal-times  became,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  interesting  hours  of  the  day,  and  a 
Ijountiful  provision  was  made  for  lijiiu.  jVn  antelope  or  a 
deer  usually  swung  fi'om  a  bough,  and  hauiiclies  were  sus- 
pended against  the  trunk.  That  camp  is  daguerreotyped 
on  my  memory :  the  old  tree,  the  white  tent,  with  Shaw 
sleeping  in  the  shadow  of  it,  and  Keynal's  miserable  lodge 
close  by  the  bank  of  the  stream.  It  was  a  wretched  oven- 
shaped  structure,  made  of  begrimed  and  tattered  bufifalo- 
hides  stretched  over  a  frame  of  poles  ;  one  side  was  open, 
and  at  the  side  of  ti)e  o[iening  hung  the  })owder-liorn  and 
bullet-pouch  of  the  owner,  together  with  his  long  red  pipe, 
and  a  rich  quiver  of  otter-skin,  with  a  how  and  arrows ; 
for  Reynal,  an  Indian  in  most  things  but  color,  chose  to 
hunt  buffalo  with  these  primitive  weapons.  In  the  dark- 
ness of  tnis  cavern-like  habitation  might  be  discerned 
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=:»=;-;::*:■;:;;- "-'"^i'^ci 

'"'1  l^>''in-.s,  wlu  1  1,     Iff     '  ""'"•■•-"''•turn  of  gluttony 

■         ,  .        oo"'t>  l>"<-<-y  gilts  tlDlll  IIH,  or  ti.lll,,,,  l;, 

"'i,'  liis  o^vn  achicvetuoius  ,.,.  ,„  ,.  *> '"'  ™n«"n- 

•""-^^  ITofitaUo  oc,.„,„       ;        "','"'"•'-'  ""=--^-'  i"  the 

).«  "".1  I>e«lau,io,.s  Im     ',;;"■'  "•'^'^'V"  ""^  '""-k* 
work  ,og.tl..,.  ov...  .1.0  fi,.r       a  "■'''"  """',""  '""^'  "' 

lik«  a  dog,  (h,,,s ts  his  lu.      L      ?.         '""*^  ""  "  '  ^""«' 
J'"i'H.no,„entwo  «Jl,  '     '""'Penu.g  of  the  tent. 

'•y  an  effort,  he  inforn.s  us  Tlr  t  s!  "'°"f'''"«' ««  if 

instantly  -i.hdraws  '''"'  '"  '•^"^'y-  ^nd 

oiaiitrrinr:'"^'''^'''"'"'"'^-"'^-^'^- 

driven  in.    Thev  h ',  b  "         ""^'  T"*'  "'^  ''"'^^^  ^«™ 

ing  meadow,  b.tM^^ 

'-•amp.     As    h     ,r      ,    ?  7"''  r^''"^  '^''''  ^^^'  'he 

around  the  f  v,^  rbtf  T  ""  ""'  '^"^-^'l 
«adcUes  on  the  g," u  ,'  ^""f  ''"7P'  ""  ^''"^'''^  «« 
and  lay  down.  Z^^Tr  ■"'"'  '""""^  "^• 
time  b;con.e  too  I ll  ,  £m  ''  S"!!''''  l'-'"*.'  h'  th.s 
l-«led  rifle  i„  the        .     bht    ""^  ""''""'  '""^■''  '"'^ 

••-he^wa3.tookitL';:^t^t:;::;t?^"i 
-SS:ith;ssj:;:'tVi7^ 

^'- that  our  .euaLw^rne^/rLS/r:^ 
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vit'inity.  and 
■soinu  time  U'fore,  had 
)aik  from  a  nriKhl)orin^'  tiv..,  and  ..neravod 
ui«,n  lie  wh.t.  woo,l  e,-,  tain  hi..roKlyi,hi,.,s.  to  Mi^jnify  that 
they  had  invaded    the  territories  of  their  enemie.s,  the 
IMheotah,and.setthematdulianee.    One  morninifa  thiek 
mi«t  eovered  the  whole  .country.    Shaw  and  Henry  went 
out  to  ride,  and  soon  eanie  l.a.k  with  a  st^irtliiiLT  pi-ce  of 
intelliKenee:  tlieyha.1  found  within  lille-shot  of  our  camp 
the  reeeiit  trail  of  alH,ut  thirty  horsemen.     They  eoul.l 
n.>t  bo  whites,  and  they  eouhl  not  1«,  r)aheotah,  since  wo 
knew  nosiuh  parties  to  U-  in  the  neifrhl„,,l,„od ;  ih.-ro. 
fore  they  must  be  Crows.    Thanks  to  that  friendly  mist, 
we  had  eseape,! a  hard  battle ;  they  would  imnitably  have 
attaeke.l  us  and  ..ur  Indian  eompanions  had  they  seen  our 
camp.    Whateyer  doubts  we  nii^rht  haye  entertained,  were 
removed  a  day  or  two  after,  by  two  ,„■  three  Daheotah. 
who  eame  to  ns  with  an  aceount  of  having  hidden  in  a 
ravine  on  that  veiy  morning,  from  wlu'nee  they  saw  and 
counted  the  Crows;  they  said  that  they  followed  them, 
carefully  keeping  out  of  sight,  as  they  passed  up  Chug- 
water;  that  here  the  Crows  .liseovered  five  dead  bo.lies 
of  Dalieotah.  plaeed  aceor.ling  to  custom  in  trees,  and 
flmging  tliem  to  the  groun.I,  held  their  guns  against  them 
and  blew  them  to  atoms. 

If  our  camp  were  not  altogether  safe,  still  it  was  com- 
fortable  enough ;  at  least  it  was  so  to  Shaw,  for  I  was 
tormente.I  with  illne-s  and  vexed  by  the  delay  in  the  ac- 
eomplisliinent  of  my  designs.  When  a  respite  in  my  dis- 
order gave  me  some  returning  strength.  I  rode  out  well 
armed  ui,on  the  prairie,  or  bathe.l  with  Shaw  in  the  stream, 
or  wage.l  a  petty  warfare  with  the  inhabitants  of  a  neicrh- 
boiing  pr.airie-dog  village.  Aroun.i  our  fire  at  nicrht  ly,. 
'"M'lo.ve'l  ourselves  in  inveighing  against  the  fickleness 
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Md  incojutoncy  „f  I„.li„„«,  „,„,  ..,„,„„;      ^he  Whirl- 
w,„d  and  „n  h,.  erew.     At  l««t  the  thin,,  J....  uJll 

fort 'aXrii /"""';"*''•■■''"'''  '•"' "'"  """■'  '"'■  "'<■ 

tort,  ami  hb,,  if  I  t,,,.  i,,,,^  „„y  ,„.,^,,  „,       „     , 

wen  n«li.q.  a  l„.,.l  .ry  «,„„.,lc.d  f,„„,  ,ho  .larkn.J 
Henry  h.,.,...  „,,  ,,.,.„,,ni.,.,l  the  v„i..e,  replie.l  to  i ,  n  1 
our  .lun. ly  frien.!.  .■  The  H.-.e,"  r.Kle  in  n.ong  n  " 
rt-turne.  fr„n,  t,is  „,i.„i..„  u,  ,he  village.  L  X 
pKketed  us  „,are.  without  naying  a  word,  sat  Iwn  h  ■ 
the  hre  an.l  l„.gau  to  eat.  hut  his  im,..rturhahle  phi  ,,11  v 
was  too  nmeh  for  our  patience.  VVhere  was  ,1  S 
-ahout  hfty  nules  ...u.h  of  us ;  it  was  n.oving  slow  'm, 
wouh,  not  arnve  in  less  ,han  a  week.     A.ul  whe  t  wl^ 

Henryss,,uaw?  eon,ln.asfastassheeouldwithM.r 
Tatonk..  and  t  e  rest  of  h...  ,„,.„,„,,,  ,„.^  ^,,^,  ^ 

never  reaeh  us.  for  she  was  .lyinf^.an.I  asking  every  no 

nient  f.,r  Henry      Henry's  , ,,,  f,,,  ,,,„t,^.  ^,, ,,,  " 

and  .lowneast;  he  said  that  if  we  wer..  willing  he  woull 
go  .n  the  n,orn,ng  to  lind  her.  at  whieh  Shaw  offered  o 
accompany  hini. 

We  saddled  our  hordes  at  sunrise.  Reynal  protested 
vehement  y  aga,n.st  l.ing.eft  alone,  with  nolx.dy  h^t  t  e 
two  Canadians  ami  the  young  Indians,  when  enemies  were 
n  he  neighWhood.  Disregarding  his  con.ph.ints.  vl 
kft  h,m  and,  eom.ng  to  the  n.outh  of  ChugvJater,  sepa! 
rated,  Shaw  and  Henry  turning  to  the  right,  up  the  bank 
of  the  .stream,  while  I  made  for  the  fort  '"'^ '«'"'' 

Taking  leave  for  a  while  of  my  frien.l  and  the  unfortu 
na  e  squaw  I  wdl  relate  by  way  of  episode  what  I  sawl", 
dKl  at  Fort  Lammie     It  was  not  more  than  eighteen  mUe 
s  ant,  and  I  reached  it  in  three  hou,..     I  «hrivdled 
little  figure,  wrapped  from  head  to  foot  in  a  .lingy  white 
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Canadian  cnjiotu,  hIikmI  in  iho  gatcwiiy,  liolilingby  a  conl 
of  bull-hi<le  a  Klingffy  wilil-liorsc,  wliiili  lie  lia<l  latcly 
cauglit     His  hIiihi)  prominent   fciitiirr.s,  iiu<l   liis  keen 
iinnke-like  evps,  lookud  out  from  Umk'iiiIi  tlu'  sliadixvj- 
hood  of  till)  c:uiK)U',  wiiicli  was  drawn  over  liis  Ijiad  liko 
the  I'owl  of  a  Caimcliin  friar.     His  faci'  wa.s  liki'  an  old 
piec-o  of  leather,  and  liis  nioiitli  spread  fioin  car  to  car. 
Extending  liis  long  wiry  hand,  lu'  wclconieil  nic  wilh 
Bometliing  more  cordial  than  tlic  ordinary  cnlil  .salute  of 
an  Indian,  for  we  were  excellent  friemls.    We  had  made 
an  exchange  of  horses  to  our  mutual  advantaj;.;  and 
Paul,  thinking  himself  well  treated,  had  declared  every- 
where that  the  white  man  had  a  good  heart.     He  wan  n 
Dahcotah  from  the  Missouri,  a  reputed  son  of  the  Imlf- 
brecd  interpreter,  I'ierre  Dorion,  so  often  mcntiijned  in 
Irving's  "Astoria."    He  said  tliat  he  was  ^'ling  to  Rich- 
ard's trading-house  to  sell  his  hoisc  to  some  emigrants, 
who  were  encamped  there,  and  asked  me  to  go  wiih  him. 
We  forded  the  stream  together,  Paul  dragging  his  wild 
charge  behind  him.    As  we  passed  over  the  sandy  plains 
beyond,  he  grew  comnmnieative.    Paul  was  a  cosmopol- 
itan in  his       ■  •  I  .    ;'ad  Ijeen  to  the  settlements  of  the 
whites,  an.'  '     ,      ,        peace  and  war  most  of  the  tribes 
within  the  range  of  a  tliou.sand  miles.    He  spoke  a  jargon 
of  French  and  another  of  English,  yet  nevertheless  ho 
was  a  thorough  Indian;  a)id  as  he  told  of  the  bloody 
deeds  of  his  own  people  against  their  enemies,  his  little 
eyes  would  glitter  with  a  fierce  lustre.    He  told  how  the 
Dahcotah  exterminated  a  village  of  the  Ilohays  on  the 
Upper  Missouri,  slanglitcring  men,  women,  and  i  hildren  ; 
and  how,  in  overwhelming  force,  they  cut  off  sixteen  of 
the  brave  Delaware.s,  who  fought  like  wolves  to  the  last, 
amid  the  throng  of  their  enemies,     lie  told  mc  also  an- 
other story,  which  I  did  not  believe  until  I  had  heard  it 
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confirmed  from  so  many  independent  sources  that  my 
skepticism  was  almost  ovuicome. 

Six  yeare  ago,  a  fellow  named  Jim  Beckworth,  a  mon- 
grel of  French,  American,  an.l  negro  blood,  was  trading 
for  the  I.  ur  Company,  in  a  large  village  of  the  Crows.    Jim 
lleckworth  w.is  last  sunnner  at  St.  Louis.     He  is  a  ruffian 
of   the  worst  stamp;  bloody  and   treacherous,  without 
honor  or  honesty;  such  at  least  is  the  character  he  beare 
upon  the  prairie.     Yet  in  his  case  the  standard  rules  of 
chaiacter  fail,  for  though  he  will  stab  a  man  in  his  sleep, 
he  will  also  perform   most   desperate   acts   of  daring- 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  following:  While  he  was  in 
the  Crow  village,  a  Blackfoot  war-party,  between  thirty 
and  forty  in  number,  came  stealing  through  the  coun- 
try, killing  stragglers   and   carrying  oil  horses.     The 
Crow  warriors  got  upon  their  trail  and  pressed  them  so 
closely  that  they  could  not  escape,  at  which  the  Black- 
feet,  throwing  up  a  semi-circular  breastwork  of  logs  at 
the  foot  of  a  precipice,  coolly  awaited  their  approach, 
fhe  logs  and  sticks,  piled  four  or  five  feet  high,  protected 
them  in  front.     The  Crows  might  have  swept  over  the 
breastwork  and  exterminated  their  enemies;  but  though 
outnumbering  them  tenfold,  they  did  not  dream  of  storm- 
ing the  httle  fortification.     Such  a  proceeding  would  be 
altogether  repugnant  to  their  notions  of  warfare.   Whoop- 
ing and  yelling,  and  jumping  from  side  to  side  like  devils 
incarnate,  they  showered  bullets  and  arrows  upon  the 
logs ;  not  a  Blackfoot  was  hurt,  but  several  Crows,  in 
spite  of  their  leaping  and  dodging,  were  shot  down.     In 
this  chil.lish  manner,  the  fight  went  on  for  an  hour  or 
two.     Now  and  then  a  Crow  warrior  in  an  ecstasy  of 
valor  and  vainglory  would  scream  forth  his  war-song 
boast   himself  the   bravest   and   greatest  of   mankind,' 
grasp  his  hatchet,  rush  up,  strike  it  upon  the  breastwork 
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and  then  as  he  retreated  to  liis  companions,  fall  dead 
under  a  shower  r'  -rows ;  yet  no  combined  attack  was 
made.  The  Blacieet  remained  secure  in  their  intrench- 
ment.     At  last  Jim  Beekwortli  lost  patience. 

"  You  are  all  lools  and  old  women,"  lie  said  to  the 
Crows ;  "  come  with  me,  if  any  of  you  are  brave  enough, 
and  I  will  show  you  how  to  fight." 

He  threw    off   his  trajiper's  frock  of  buckskin  and 
stripped  himself  naked,  like  tlie  Inilians  themselves.     He 
left  his  rifle  on  the  ground,  took  in  his  hand  a  small  light 
hatchet,  and  ran  over  the  prairie  to  the  right,  concealed 
by  a  hollow  from  the  eyes  of  the  Blackfeet.     Then  climb- 
ing up  the  rocks,  he  gained  the  top  of  the  precipice  Ijehind 
them.     Forty  or  fifty  young  Crow  warriors  followed  him. 
By  the  cries  and  whoops  that  rose  from  below  he  knew 
that  the  Blackfeet  were  just  beneath  him  ;  and  running 
forward  he  leaped  down  the  rock  into  the  midst  of  tliem" 
As  he  fell  he  caught  one  by  the  long  loose  hair,  and 
dragging  him  down    tomahawked   him ;  then  grasping 
another  by  the  belt  at  his  waist,  he  struc.v  him  also  a 
stunning  blow,  and,  gaining  his  feet,  shouted  the  Crow- 
war-cry.     He  swung  his  hatehet  so  fiercely  around  him, 
that  the  astonished  Blackfeet  bore  back  and  gave  him' 
room.     He  might,  had  he  chosen,  have  leaped  over  the 
breastwork  and  escaped ;  but  this  was  not  necessary,  tor 
with  devilish  yells  the  Crow  warriors  came  drojiping  in 
quick  succession  over  the  rock  among  thcirenemies.  The 
main  body  of  the  Crows,  too,  answered  tlie  cry  from  the 
front,  and  rushed  up  siuiultaneously.     The  convulsive 
struggle  within  the  breastwork  was  frightful ;  for  an  in- 
stant the  Blackfee*  fought  and  yelled  like  pent-up  tigers ; 
but  the  butchery  was  soon  complete,  and  the  mangled 
bodies  lay  piled  together  under  the  precipice.     Not  a 
Blackfoot  made  his  escape. 
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As  Paul  finished  his  story  we  came  in  sight  of  Rich- 
ard  s  Fort,  a  disorderly  crowd  of  men  around  it,  and  an 
emigrant  camp  a  little  in  front. 

lodslT'  ''"'•"  '"''  ''  ""''"^  '"■'  y°"  Minnicongew 
"Not  come  yet,"  said  Paul ;  "  maybe  come  to-morrow." 
Two  large  vdlages  of  a  band  of  Daheotah  had  come 
three  humh^dmdes  from  the  Missouri,  to  join  in  the  war, 
and  they  were  expected  to  reach  Richard's  that  morning 
There  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  their  appiwh ;  so  pushing 
through  a  noisy  drunken  crowd,  I  entered  an  apartmenf 
of  logs  and  mud,  the  largest  in  the  fort:  it  was  full  of 
m,»n  ot  various  races  and  complexions,  all  more  or  less 
drunk.     A  company  of  California  emigi^nts,  it  seemed, 
had  made  the  discovery  at  this  late  day  that  they  had 
encumlK^red  themselves  with  too  many  supplies  for  their 
journey.   A  part  therefore,  they  had  thrown  away,  or  sold 
a   great  loss  to  the  traders ;  but  had  determined  io  get  rid 
ot  their  veiy  copious  stock  of  Missouri  whiskey,  by  drink- 

on  piles  of  buffalo-rotes;  squalid  Mexicans,  armed  with 
bows  and  arrows;  Indians  sedately  drunk ;  long-haii^d 
Canadians  and  trappers,  and  American  backwoo.kmen  in 
brown  homespun,  the  well-beloved  pistol  and  bowie-knife 
displayed  openly  at  their  sides.     In  the  middle  of  the 
room  a  tall,  lank  man,  with  a  dingy  broadcloth  coat,  was 
haranguing  the  company  in  the  style  of  the  stump  orator 
W^th  one  hand  he  sawed  the  air,  and  with  the  other 
clutched  firmly  a  brown  jug  of  whiskey,  which  he  applied 
every  moment  to  his  lips,  forgetting  that  he  had  drained 
the  contents  long  ago.     Richard  formally  introduced  me 
to  this  personage,  who  was  no  h.s  a  man  than  Colonel 
K-—-,  once  the  leader  of  the  party.     Instantly  the  Colo- 
nel seizing  me,  m  the  absence  of  buttons,  by  the  leather 
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fringes  of  my  frock,  began  to  define  his  position.  His 
men,  he  said,  had  mutinied  and  deposed  him ;  but  still 
he  exercised  over  them  the  intluence  of  a  suijerior  mind ; 
in  all  but  the  name  he  was  yet  their  chief.  As  the  Colo- 
nel spoke,  I  looked  round  on  tlie  wild  assemblage,  and 
could  not  help  thinking  tluit  he  was  but  ill  Ktted  to  con- 
duct such  men  across  the  deserts  to  California.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  rest  stood  three  tall  young  men, 
grandsons  of  Daniel  Boone.  Theyliad  clearly  inherited 
the  adventurous  character  of  tliat  prince  of  pioneers ;  but 
I  saw  no  signs  of  the  quiet  and  tranquil  spirit  that  so 
remarkably  distinguished  him. 

Fearful  was  the  fate  that,  months  after,  overtook  some 
of  the  members  of  that  party.  General  Kearney,  on  his 
late  return  from  California,  brought  back  their  story. 
They  were  interrupted  by  the  deep  snows  among  the 
mountains,  and,  maddened  by  cold  and  hunger,  fed  upon 
each  other's  flesh ! 

I  got  tired  of  the  confusion.  "  Come,  Paul,"  said  I, 
•'  we  will  be  off."  Paul  sat  in  the  sun,  under  the  wall 
of  the  fort.  He  jumped  up,  mounted,  and  we  rode 
towards  Fort  Laramie.  When  we  reached  it,  a  man 
came  out  of  the  gate  with  a  pack  at  his  back  and  a  rifle 
on  his  .shoulder ;  others  were  gathering  about  him,  shak- 
ing him  by  the  hand,  as  if  taking  leave.  I  thought  it  a 
strange  thing  that  a  man  sliould  set  out  alone  and  on 
foot  for  the  prairie.  I  soon  got  an  explanation.  Per- 
rault— this,  if  I  recollect  right,  was  the  Canadian's 
name  —  had  quarrelled  with  the  huuiyeou,  and  tlie  fort 
was  too  hot  to  hold  him.  Bordeaux,  inflated  witli  his 
transient  authority,  had  abused  him,  and  received  a  blow 
in  return.  The  men  then  spiang  at  each  other,  and 
grappled  in  the  middle  of  the  fort.  Bordeaux  was  down 
in  an  instant,  at  the  mercy  of  the  incensed  Canadian; 
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had  not  an  old  Indian,  the  brother  of  his  squaw,  seized 
hold  o  „.  antagonist,  it  would  have  fared  m  wT  h  .n 
P  rrault  broke  loose  from  the  old  Indian,  an.I  lK,tI  "e 
win  o«en  ran  to  their  rooms  for  their  guns  ;  buTwl  en 

:":dth:;';:;?r::tT^;r"i^--r-^^ 
wh^hewas  invai„t„eoidL;:,s::,Si::ji;; 

us  kotl  er-,n.  aw-s  cowardice,  culle.l  upon  hi,,,  to  ^o  to 
he  j.ra.„e  and  light  it  out  in  the  while  n,an'.s  lan^e: 

to  hertri"  ?"'"  "'"""'  '^l"^'"^  '—■'•'  -« 

woman  It  7  '"TT  ""'  '"  ""^  '  ""^  ""'l  -  "'^ 
If  .?.   i  T^""^  "°''""ff-     Bordeaux's  prudence 

got  lie  be  ter  c  bis  valor,  and  he  would  not  sth-.  Per 
^ault  stood  showering  opprobrious  epithets  at  the  recrl.nt 
iourseo,s,  t.ll,  growing  tired  of  (his,  be  n,ade  up  a  pack  " 
dned  meat,  and,  sli„gi„g  it  at  bis  back,  set  out  alone  fo 
Fort  Pierre,  on  the  Mi.sso.ni  a  distance  of  ,hre  tZ£, 
miles,  over  a  .kvsert  country,  full  of  hostile  Indians 

I  remauied  m  the  fort  that  night.    In  the  morning  as 
I  was  coming  out  from  breakfast,  fcdking  with  a  trader 

r1     f  !r'''^' '^'^"■^^'™"Se  Indian'leanbgaga  n 
the  side  of  tlie  gate.     He  was  n  t.ll   „f,.  'S<""st^ 

heavy  features.  '  '''°"^  ""'"'  ^'* 

"Who  is  he?"  I  asked. 

.K "7!^"'"  V'^  Whirlwind,"  .said  Mcfluskev.  " He  is 
the  fellow  that  made  all  this  stir  ,bout  the"  war  tl 
ah^vys   he  way  with  the  Sioux  ;  they  never  stop  cutt  ng 

sitt  ng  in  their  lodges,  an.l  getting  robes  to  trade  with  us 
m    be  winter.     If  this  war  goe     ,n,  we'll  makeTpo 
trade  of  it  next  season,  I  reckon." 

And  this  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  tra.len,,  who  w-re 

vehementlv  opposed  to  the  wxr  fi-n,..  i I      ■•       """" 

.     11     '^i  "'  "'e  ^\ar,  Jioin  the  injury  tliat  it 
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must  occasion  to  tl.eir  interests.    Tl.e  Whirlwind  left  his 
village  the  day  l.efo>e  to  n.ake  a  vi.sit  to  tlie  fort.     His 
warlike  ardor  had  abated  not  a  little  .nice  he  fli^t  con- 
ceived the  design  of  avenging  hi.s  son's  death.    The  long 
and  coi..phcated  preparations  for  the  expedition  were  too 
much  for  his  fickle  dis,.,«ition.    That  morning  Bordeaux 
fa.stened  upon  him,  made  hin.  presents,  and  told  hin.  that 
If  he  went  to  war  he  woul.l  destroy  his  horses  ami  kill  no 
buffalo  to  rade  with  the  white  men  ;  in  sl.ort.  that  he  was 
a  fool  to  think  of  sueK  ,i  thing,  and  had  better  make  up 
his  mind  to  s,t  quietly  i„  hi,,  lodge  an,l  smoke  his  pipe, 
Ike  a  wise  man.  The  Whirlwind's  purpose  was  evidenti; 
shaken  ;  he  had  become  tired,  like  a  child,  of  his  favorite 
plan.     Bordeanx  exultingly  pre.licted  that  he  would  not 
go  to  war.     Jly  philanthropy  was  no  nvtch  for  my  curi- 
osity and  I  was  vexed  at  tlie  po.ssibilit-  that  after  all  I 
fi!l        Tl  « Wh„.i,,„,j^  ,^^^^.^^.^^.  i^^^^j  thrown  the 

firebrand;  the  conflagration  was  beeotne general.  All  the 
western  bands  of  the  Dahcotah  were  tent  on  war,-  and! 

were  daily  cal  ing  to  the  Great  Spirit  to  aid  thein  in  their 
enterpn,se.  McCluskey  had  just  left  them,  and  repre- 
entcd  them  as  on  their  way  to  La  nont,?'s  camp,  which 
hey  would  reach  in  a  week,  unless  tke,  skould  Ln  tlu,t 

for  iMilTalo  this  season  were  mre  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  were  also  the  two  Minnicongew  villages  that  I 
mention..d  before;  but a.K,ut  noon,  an  Indian  can.e  from 
Richard  s  fort  with  the  news  that  they  were  quarrelling, 
breaking  up,  and  dispersing.  So  nmch  for  tlie  whiskey  of 
th«  emigrants !  Finding  themselves  unable  to  drink  the 
whole,  they  had  Sold  the  residue  to  these  Indians,  and  it 
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needed  no  prophet  to  foretell  the  result ;  a  spark  dropped 
into  a  powder-magazine  would  not  have  produced  a 
HUicker  effect.  Instantly  the  old  jealousies  and  rivalries 
and  smothered  feuds  tliat  exist  in  an  Indian  village  broke 
out  into  furious  (juarrels.  Thej  forgot  the  warlike  en- 
tei-prise  that  had  already  brouglit  them  three  hundred 
miles.  Tliey  seemed  like  ungoverned  children  inflamed 
with  the  fiercest  passions  of  men.  Several  of  them  were 
stabbed  in  the  drunken  tumult ;  and  in  the  morning  they 
scattered  and  moved  back  towards  the  IMissouri  in  small 
parties.  I  feared  that,  after  all,  the  long-projected  meet- 
ing and  the  ceremonies  tliat  were  to  attend  it  might 
never  take  place,  and  I  should  lose  so  admirable  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  the  Indian  under  his  most  fearful 
and  characteristic  aspect ;  however,  in  foregoing  tliis,  I 
should  avoid  a  very  fair  proljability  of  being  plundered 
and  stripped,  and  it  might  be,  stabbed  or  shot  into  the 
bargain.  Consoling  myself  with  this  leflection,  I  pre- 
pared to  carry  the  news,  such  as  it  was,  to  the  camp. 

I  caught  my  horse,  and  to  my  vexation  found  that  he 
had  lost  a  shoe  and  broken  his  hoof  against  the  rocks. 
Horses  are  shod  at  Fort  Laramie  at  the  moderate  rate 
of  three  dollars  a  foot;  so  I  tied  Ilendrick  to  a  lieam  in 
the  corral,  and  summoned  Roubidou,  the  blacksmith. 
Roubidou,  with  the  hoof  between  his  knees,  was  at  work 
with  hammer  and  file,  and  I  was  inspecting  the  process, 
when  a  strange  voice  addressed  me. 

"  Two  more  gone  under !  Well,  there's  more  of  us 
left  yet.  Here's  Gingi-as  and  me  off  to  the  mountains 
to-morrow.  Our  turn  will  come  next,  I  suppose.  It's 
a  hard  life,  anyhow  !  " 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  man,  not  much  more  than  five 
feet  high,  but  of  very  square  and  strong  proportions.  In 
appearance  he  was  particularly  dingy ;  for  his  old  buck- 
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skin  frock  was  black  and  iwlished  with  time  and  gi'eiise, 
and  his  belt,  knife,  pouih,  and  powder-hoin  ajuieaied  to 
have  seen  the  roughest  service.  The  first  joint  of  each 
foot  was  entirely  gone,  having  been  frozen  off  several 
wintere  before,  and  liis  moccasins  were  curtailed  in  jjro- 
portion.  His  whole  appearan.^e  and  eipiipnicnt  bespoke 
the  "free  trapper."  He  liad  a  round  rud<ly  face,  ani- 
mated with  a  spirit  of  carelessness  and  gayety  not  at  all 
in  accordance  with  the  words  lie  had  just  spoken. 

" '  Two  more  gone,' "  said  I ;  "  what  do  you  mean  by 
that?" 

"  Oh,  the  Arapahoes  have  just  killed  two  of  us  in  the 
mountiiins.  Old  Bull-Tail  has  come  to  tell  us.  They 
stabbed  one  behind  his  hick,  and  shot  the  other  with  his 
own  rifle.  That's  the  way  we  live  heie!  I  mean  to 
give  up  trapping  after  this  year.  My  squaw  says  she 
wants  a  pacing  horse  and  some  red  ribbons :  I'll  make 
enough  beaver  to  get  them  for  her,  and  then  I'm  done ! 
I'll  go  below  and  live  on  a  farm." 

"  Your  bones  will  diy  on  the  prairie,  Rouleau  !  "  said 
another  trapper,  who  was  standing  by ;  a  strong,  brutal- 
looking  fellow,  with  a  face  as  surly  as  a  bull-dog's. 

Rouleau  only  laughed,  and  began  to  hum  a  tune  and 
shuffle  a  dance  on  his  stumps  of  feet. 

"  You'll  see  us,  before  long,  passing  up  your  way," 
said  the  other  man. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  stop  and  take  a  cup  of  coffee  with 
us ; "  and,  as  it  was  late  in  the  afternoon,  I  prepared  to 
leave  the  fort  at  once. 

As  I  rode  out,  a  train  of  emigrant  wagons  was  pissing 
across  the  stream.  "Whar  are  ye  goin',  stranger?" 
Thus  I  was  saluted  by  two  or  three  voices  at  once. 

"  About  eighteen  miles  up  the  creek." 

"  It's  mighty  late  to  \m  going  that  fur!  Muke  haste, 
ye'd  better,  and  keep  a  bright  look-out  for  Indians  I " 
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1  thought  .he advice  t.K,  good  to  be  .uglected.  Fording 
the  8ta-an,,  I  passed  ut  a  ,,,u„d  trot  over  the  plains  bTyTn/ 
But  "the  more  haste,  tlie  worse  s.«)e,l  "  ^j'^y""^' 

ndii-g  t.,rward  with  mo,-e  rapidity  tl,a,.  ,„.,,' 
Bi«.-.nt.  Ikepto.i„adire'  L  Ll,:;t7^  ^^ 
Ore..,  which  I  eouhl  sue  at  intervridfku  „•'""'"■'' 
the  evening  sun,  at  the  botton.  of  Hu  "J,  ,f  f"'"^'" 
righ..    Half  an  ..our  Ix-fore  suns,"  ^  ^'^^ "  ""  '■"^" 

Ihere  was  soniot hiu"  eviitinn-;,,  *i        •, ,      ,  '''""-■S- 

»--MA;r;l«;r;;-;:V;;r,',,!;,= 

towards  lam,  l.eisurely  reloading  my  niie  ^yhe7tTZ 
Burpr.se  he  sprang  up  and  trotif,  ra^U    L     ^^n    h" 
legs,  u.to   he  ,lark  re..esses  of  the  hills,  wluthe    I  had'o 

-,i.awi„thed-!:;iS:t:;:S"Sir™' 

Supposu^  it  to  be  a  wolf,  I  slid  fron>  my  seat  nlsat 
down  l«h.nd  n,y  horse  to  shoot  it ;  but  as  it  came  u"l  slw 
by  Its  nmt.cns  that  it  was  another  antelope.  It  approached 

i  leve  le,I  at  the  white  spot  on  its  chest,  and  was  about  to 
fire,  w  en  >t  started  off,  ran  fi,.t  to  one  side  and  then  to  he 
other  ,,ke  ,  ,„,,,,  ,„,ki„^  ^^^.^^^  ^,^^  "  ^  t^ 

tretched  away  at  full  speed.  Then  it  stopped  agak 
looked  cunously  behind  it,  and  trotted  up  as  Lfore  but 
notsobodly,foritsoo„pausedand8toodgazinga'me  I 
fired;  Uleaped  upward  and  fell  upon  its  t,ucks.^  Measur 

-  ""-'  tneantulope  turned  his  expiring 
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eye  upward.  It  was  like  a  beautiful  woman's,  dark  and 
bright.  "  Fortunate  that  I  aui  in  a  hurry,"  thought  I ;  "  I 
might  be  troubled  with  remorse,  if  I  had  time  for  it." 

Cutting  the  animal  up,  not  in  tlie  mo.it  skilful  manner, 
I  hung  the  meat  at  the  back  of  my  .saddle,  and  rode  on 
again.     The  hills  (I  could  not  remember  one  of  them) 
closed  around  mo.     "It  is  too  late,"  thought  I,  "  to  go 
forward.    I  will  stay  here  to-night,  and  look  for  the  path 
in  the  morning."     As  a !.;.",»  effort,  however,  I  ascended  a 
high  hill,  from  which,  to  my  greiit  satisfaction,  I  could  see 
Laramie  Creek  stretching  before  me,  twisting  from  side  to 
side  amid  ragged  patches  of  timber;  and  far  off,  close 
beneath  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  the  ruins  of  the  old 
trading-fort  were  visible.    I  reached  them  at  twilight.   It 
was  far  from  pleasant,  in  that  uncertain  light,  to  lie  push- 
ing through  the  dense  trees  and  bushes  of  the  grove 
beyond.     I  listened  anxiously  for  the  foot-fall  of  man 
or  beast.     Nothing  was  stirring  but  one  harmless  brown 
bird,  chirping  among  the  branches.     I  was  glad  when  I 
gained  the  open  prairie  once  more,  where  I  could  see  if 
any  thing  approached.     When  I  came  to  the  mouth  of 
Chugwatei',  it  was  totally  dark.     Slackening  the  reins,  I 
let  my  hoi-se  take  his  own  courae.     lie  trotted  on  with 
unerring  instinct,  and  by  nine  o'clock  was  scrambling 
down  the  steep  descent  into  the  meadows  where  we  were 
encamped.     While  I  was  looking  in  vain  for  the  light  of 
the  fire,  Hendrick,  witli  keener  perceptions,  gave  a  loud 
neigh,  which  was  immediately  answered  by  another  neigh 
from  the  distance.     In  a  moment  I  was  hailed  from  the 
darkness  by  the  voice  of  Reynal,  who  had  come  out,  rifle 
in  hand,  to  see  who  was  approaching. 

He,  with  his  squaw,  the  two  Canadians,  and  the  Indian 
boys,  were  the  sole  inmates  of  the  camp,  Shaw  and  Ileniy 
Chatillon  being  still  absent.     At  noon  of  the  following 
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day  they  came  back,  their  hora™  l.K.king  none  tlie  Ijetter 
for  the  jo.unoy.  ]Ie„>y  seeine.l  .lejocte,!.  The  woman 
wa«  <k.,„l,  and  his ohihhen  muHt  henceforwaiHl  be  ox.^  sod 
without  a  ,.r„te,tor,  to  the  har<l.,hi,«  and  vici.sHit.uioH  ot 
Indian  life.  Kven  in  tho  nii-lnt  of  hi„  gii^f  ho  Iiad  not 
toigotton  ills  attadniiLMit  to  hJH  hour,jroU,  for  ho  Imd  pro- 
cured ainoufr  his  Indian  rolativs  two  I,..autifnlly  orna- 
inentod  buffalo-robes,  whi.l,  he  spread  on  the  ground  as  a 
present  to  us. 

Sliaw  li-lited  his  pipe,  and  told  me  in  a  few  words  the 
bwtory  of  liis  journey.     When  I  went  to  the  fort  they 
left  me,  as  I  mentioned,  at  the  mouth  of  Chugwater 
They  followed  the  coui-se  of  the  little  stream  all  day, 
tnivei-sing  a  desolate  and  barren  eonutrv.     Several  times 
they  came  upon  the  fresh  traeos  of  a  large  war-party,  the 
same,  no  doubt,  from  whom  we  lia.l  so  narrowly  escaped 
an  attack.     .\t  an  hour  before  sunset,  without  encounter- 
ing a  human  Ix'ing  by  the  way,  they  came  upon  the  lodges 
of  the  squaw  and  her  brothers,  who,  in  compliance  with 
Henry-s  message,  had  left  the  Indian  village,  in  order  to 
join  us  at  our  camj..     The  lodges  were  already  pitched, 
five  in  number,  by  the  side  of  the  stream.     The  woman 
lay  m  one  of  them,  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton.     For 
some  time   siic   had   been    unable   to   move   or   speak 
Indeed,  nothing  had  kept  her  alive  but  the  1.02ie  of  see- 
ing Henry,  to  whom  she  was  strongly  and    faithfully 
attached.     No  sooner  did  he  entt     the  lodge  than  she 
revived,  an<l  (Conversed  with  him  the  greater  part  of  the 
night.     Early  in  the  morning  she  was  lifted  into  a  trai- 
neau,  and  the  whole  party  set  out  towards  our  camp. 
Tliere  were  but  five  warriors;  the  rest  were  women  and 
children.     The  whole  were  in  great  alarm  at  the  prox- 
imity of  the  Crow  war-party,  who  would  certainly  have 
killed  them  without  mercy  had  they  met.     They  had 
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advancBil  only  a  milt-  or  two,  wlit'ii  tliey  diHi-cmt-d  ii 
horaumun,  fur  off,  on  the  ed^'u  of  I  he  liorizon.  They  uU 
Htiipped,  giitlieriug  to^'etlier  in  the  grealesl  anxiety,  from 
which  they  did  not  reeover  until  lonj,'  lU'tor  the  hor»einan 
disappeared;  then  they  set  out  again.  Henry  was  riding- 
with  Shaw  a  few  rods  in  admnue  of  the  Indians,  when 
Mahto-Tatonka,  ayounjfer  brother  of  the  woman,  hastily 
called  after  them.  Turninj;  back,  they  found  all  the  In- 
dians crowded  around  the  Ifiinotii  iu  whiih  the  woman 
was  lyin;,'.  They  reached  her  just  in  time  to  hear  the 
death-r.ittle  in  her  throat.  In  a  moment  she  lay  dead  in 
the  liasket  of  the  vehicle.  A  complete  stillness  suc- 
ceeded; then  the  Indians  raised  iu  concert  their  cries  of 
lamentation  over  tlie  corjise,  and  among  them  .Shaw 
clearly  distinguished  those  strange  sounds  resembling  the 
word  "  Hallcluyah,"  which,  together  with  some  other  acci- 
dental coincidences,  has  given  rise  to  the  alwurd  notion 
that  the  Indians  are  descended  from  the  ten  lost  tribes  of 
Israel. 

The  Indian  usage  required  that  Henry,  as  well  as  the 
other  relatives  of  the  woman,  should  make  valuable  pres- 
ents, to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  body  at  its  last  rest- 
ing-place. Leaving  the  Indians,  In-  and  Shaw  set  out 
for  the  camp,  and  reached  it,  as  we  have  seen,  by  hard 
pushing,  at  alxjut  noon.  Having  obtiuned  the  neces- 
sary articles,  they  innnediately  returned.  It  was  very 
late  and  quite  dark  when  they  again  reached  the  lodges. 
They  were  all  placed  in  a  deep  hollow  among  dreaiy 
hills.  Four  of  them  were  just  \  isible  through  the  gloom, 
but  the  fifth  and  largest  wius  illumined  by  the  blaze  of 
a  fire  within,  glowing  through  the  half-transparent  cover- 
ing of  raw  hides.  There  was  a  perfect  stillness  as  they 
approached.  The  lodges  seemed  withoul  a  tenant.  Xot 
a  living  thing  was  stirring ;  there  was  something  awful 
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and  the  .nuuriuTH  ..uiicItMl  it  i»  a  triple  row      iZ  ' 

nmde  for  the  new.on.e,,  at  the  heau  f'Tlo,  1  "  T 
»preu.l  for  the.n  to  «it  u|«>n  a.ul  a  ,T  i'  ■  f '  "  "''* 
to  then,  in  .M.rfect  Hillo       ' r      '  *'''"''''  """^  '"""'«'• 

L,  of  e„„Hr  ,n         r  ,    k  n'"  '  ""'.""^  """  " 

wereHear.elyvlH,l.l      1  ,  t  ^'''"'  ''■'"*-"^  "''"""'1  " 

a«  bronze      'I  '■  ,     l  ''''''  ^'"•*'"' "'"""nlesx 

.  ,  V      ;.,  ''''■"''-■  ''""t"'U"l  unhroken.     It  was  -l 

r  hef  to  Shaw  when  .Ia„ig,,t  «tnr„e.l  an.l  he  could  e^ 
cuiH.  from  tliiN  houHe  of  n.onrnine      Ho  an,l  H 
P.-I  t„  .turn  hon.eward;  fl.t,  hL      /t    /^St 
I'-ents  they  ha.I  h.ought  near  the  bodV  of\h     „  Jw 
vh.eh,  gaudily  attired,  remained   in  a   sitting  Zul' 
"  one  of  the   lodges.     A  fine  ho^^  was  pdeZZ 

he''  s;'i '"  ;r '''-'  ^'-^  "'■-'-^  f-  ^^^'^z 

"mv  Ton      V  '"  r""'"  '""  '■"""'  '*'"J  <=""W  not 

.It    tr  1 ;     '       '  ^^'-'^  •"•""•'-''  »"'l  f'ousehold  imple- 
.ntnts,  for  her  use  upon  this  last  journey. 

iJetore  he  entirely  recovered  from  his  dejection. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


SCENES    AT  THE  CAMP. 


T^  LYNAL  licarJ  guiiH  lireil  oiiu  il.iy,  ut  the  .listonce  of 
X  V  «  „„le  „r  two  from  the  cuini..  He  g,.„w  nervous 
iiisUiutly.  Visions  of  Ci-ow  vvar-pmties  U-kiui  to  haunt 
his  unaginiUi..ii ;  and  when  wo  ivtiuiieil  (foi  we  were  aU 
absentj,  he  renewed  liis  comphiints  about  being  loft 
ahjiie  with  tlie  Canadians  and  the  sqnaw.  The  day  after, 
the  cause  of  tlie  alarm  appeared.  Four  tmppem,  called 
Moriu,  Saraphin,  Uouleau,  and  Gingras,  oanie  to  oui' 
camp  and  joined  us.  They  it  was  who  lired  the  guns  and 
disturbed  the  dreanis  of  our  confederate  Iteynal  They 
soon  encamped  by  our  side.  Their  rifles,  dingy  and  hat 
tere  1  with  hard  service,  rested  with  ours  against  the  old 
tree;  their  strong  ru.lc  saddles,  their  buffalo-robes,  their 
traps,  and  the  few  rougl,  and  simph-  articles  of  their  tm vei- 
ling equipment  were  piled  near  our  tent.  Their  mountain- 
horses  were  turned  to  gmze  in  the  meadow  among  our 
own;  and  the  men  themselves,  no  less  rough  and  hardy, 
used  to  lie  half  the  day  in  tlu^  shade  of  our  tree,  lolling 
on  the  grass,  lazily  smoking,  and  telling  stories  of  their 
adventures  ;  and  I  defy  the  annals  of  chivalry  to  furnish 
the  record  of  a  life  more  wild  and  perilr>us  than  that  of  a 
Kocky  Mountain  trapper. 

With  this  eflicient  reinforcement  the  agitation  of  Rey- 
iiai's  nerves  subsided.  We  began  to  conceive  a  sort  of 
attachment  to  our  old  camping  ground  ;  yet  it  was  time 
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p.esonWasmo.,t..«,„.    ^eJL-  i"  '"'T  ""  '"*'"'• 
"iiKlaiulclav     Snw,.  ,        '  """"trampled into 

It«  trunktas  full  sW  fe     ;,    '     '  ?"■  "  '"''""^  '''■^*''"'- 
marked  by  a  ,«u-  v  7 1  , 1  "I"' '  ""  """  ^''''^ '»  "-^'^ 

Hie.,gi,pLs;:2:i::;;::;:;;~'-x^^ 

and  aloft  ainon.'  tl„.  1...       i  "'"''ke  enterprise, 

scaffold,  w  eTedeiri  T'  T"''  "'^  ^'^""""^  °f  " 

after  t.;  llra,;'^,;:^^  ''"'  ""'^•^  ^"^^  ''''^-^''. 

-;  oi:':;;:  ;r . ' t^'Ti  "^'"^'  ^'>''"^'™'  -  - 

moment  four  rtel^v  '"^'^'''^'ing  WH,  and  u.  a 

One  of  t  :     t ;  k  I'nlT'  'm V" -^"^  ^™"-"*«d- 

t™, .,.  wu,,,,  ot  u.i, .,:; ,  '4"  £"):;'""" 

"  Wliere  is  the  village  '  " 

"  Will  they  go  to  the  war?" 
"  Yes." 
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No  man  is  a  philiinthiopist  on  the  i)rairie.  We  wel- 
comed this  news  cordially,  and  congiatulated  oui-selves 
that  Bordeaux 's  interested  efforts  to  divert  The  Whirlwind 
from  his  congenial  vocation  of  bloodshed  hail  failed  of 
success,  and  that  no  fUrtlier  obstacles  would  interpose 
between  us,  and  our  plan  of  repairing  to  the  rendezvous 
at  La  Bont<5"8  camp. 

For  that  and  several  succeeding  days,  Mal'*9-Taton]--a 
and  his  friends  remained  our  guests,  '^hey  devoured 
the  relics  of  our  meals  ;  they  lilleil  the  pipe  for  us,  and 
also  helped  us  to  smoke  it.  Sometimes  they  stretched 
themselves  side  by  side  in  the  shii.le,  indulging  in  niillery 
and  equivocal  jokes,  ill  becoming  tl:e  dignity  of  brave  and 
aspiring  warrioi-s,  such  as  two  of  them  in  r.    lity  were. 

Two  days  dragged  aw.iy,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
thiid  we  hoped  confidently  to  see  the  Indian  village.  It 
did  not  come ;  so  we  rode  out  to  look  for  it.  In  place  of 
the  eight  hundred  Indians  we  expected,  we  met  one  soli- 
tary savage  riding  towards  us  over  the  prairie,  who  told 
us  that  the  Indians  had  changed  their  plan,  and  would 
not  come  within  three  days.  Taking  along  with  us  this 
messenger  of  evil  tidings,  we  retraced  oui'  footsteps  to 
the  camp,  amusing  ourselves  by  the  way  with  execrating 
Indian  inconstancy.  When  we  came  in  sight  of  our  little 
white  tent  under  the  big  tree,  we  saw  that  it  no  longer 
stood  alone.  A  huge  old  lodge  was  erected  by  its  side, 
discolored  by  rain  and  storms,  rotten  with  age',  with  the' 
uncouth  figures  of  horees  and  men  and  outstretehed  hands 
that  were  painted  upon  it,  well  nigh  obliterated.  The 
long  poles  which  supported  this  squalid  habitation  thrust 
themselves  rakishly  out  from  its  pointed  top.  and  over  its 
entrance  were  suspended  a  "  meiUcine-pipe  '•  and  various 
other  implements  of  the  magic  art.  While  we  were  yet 
at  a  distance,  wc  observed  a  greatly  increased  population 
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"11  his  family  with  h^     H   K  Tl^'  "  '''""''''  '^ri-'gi^g 
fur  whom  h/hlfpa-d  Uiirr  *"  '""^^"  -^  ''^^• 
This  looks  cheap  aTf.  J '  i'  ,?^  I''^  ^""'^  "^  °°«  ^o^e. 
of  a  squaw  is  a  tru„  a^ i  i"  1  ^T  '"  '""'^  ^^'  P"^^^''^^ 
into  witl.out  mafre  dlw!"'  "°  "^^  «''-W  enter 
"%  the  payment  of  tit;       1";  th^^  ",  '"^°^^"  "»' 
and  supposing  a  rapaciourho;de  ^f  1  ,"';"  °'  '^^''^^ 
who  hold  themselves  entitled  In  f,      "'"'  '"^''"^«"'' 
white  man.     Thev  J  f      u      ^'"'  "P°°  *''«  indiscreet 
drain  him  of  alllts      '^"'  '""  ^''^^  ^''-''-'  »d 

.  -ciety.  forLon;?he:tCrr:r"''^?"*"'''' 

among  others  mo2e;.ivilued  tTr  "^  *""""«•  ^ 

of  rank  and  place     Ss'^r '"'""^ '^'^^ 
beautiful  of  her  sex  amlTl!  f  f*'"^'"  ^««  "ot  the  most 
in  an  old  calto  ;:^;ri,th: /'*'  '"'  '"'^  '°«^-^''- 
instead  of  the  neat  tunS     1 7  "."  '^"'^^'-'"'^  ^°»an, 
worn  by  the  squaws      Th  '"'^  '^'''-'^^'^  "^"'^b' 

never  conceived  hobgoblin  or  w  L  ^"™""  J^^'gi^^tion 
You  could  count  all  ZTXV\T  "^'^  ^''^"  ^J'*" 
leathery  skin  H  .Wthet'd  f  °"^  '  *'  """'^'^^  "^  ^^^ 
«kul]  than  the  countl^  te  0/!^  •""^/'^--^W^d  "n  old 
hollow,  darkenedZkpr  .?f  \  '"^  '^"'S'  *'^«°  *»  the 
J'er  lit  te  black  e  IT    S'  ■"""'  "^  "'"''  ^"""''^'^ 

gray,  hung  i^  total  np  J  ?"  ,  ^'"''  ''''"  '''''"I''  half 
-le  ga^tnt  foSist^f  ot  rt^'  ^"^t  ^ "''  ^""^  '^^^ 
buffalo-robe  tied  round  I  """'  °^  "  discarded 

Yet  the  old  sTuawrl        "'"*  "'''*  "  «'""?  "^  ^ide. 
squaws  meagre  anatomy  was  wonderfully 
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8to>ng.     She  pitched  the  lodge,  packed  the  hordes,  and 
djd  the  hardest  labor  of  the  camp.     From  morning  till 
nightshe  bustled  about  tlie  lodge,  screaminglike  a  screech- 
owl  when  any  thing  displeased  her.    Her  brother,  a  "  n.ed- 
leme-raan,"  or  magician,  was  equally  gaunt  and  sinewy 
With  herself.     His  mouth  .pread  from  ear  to  ear,  and  his 
appetite,  as  we  had  occasion  to  learn,  was  ravenous  in 
propoition.    The  other  inmates  of  the  lodge  weie  a  young 
bride  and  bridegroom,  the  latter  one  of  those  idle,  good 
fo^-notlungfBllo^vs  who  infect  an  Indian  village  as  v  ell  as 
more  civilized  communities,     lie  was  fit  neither  for  liunt- 
ing  nor  war,  as  one  might  see  froni  the  stolid  unmeaning 
expression  of  his  face.     The  happy  pair  had  ju.st  entered 
upon  the  honeymoon.     They  would  stretch  a  buffalo-robe 
upon  poles,  to  protect  them  from  tlie  rays  of  tiie  sun,  and 
spreading  under  it  a  couch  of  hxrs,  would  sit  affectionately 
Side  by  side  for  half  the  day,  though  I  could  not  discover 
that  much  conversation  passed  between  them.     Probably 
they  had  nothing  to  say ;  for  an  Indian's  supply  of  topics 
for  conversation  is  far  from  beiiig  copious.     There  were 
half  adozeii  chil.ben,  too,  playing  and  whooping  about 
the  camp,  shooting  birds  with  little  bows  an<l  arrows  or 
making  miniature  lodges  of  sticks,  as  children  of  a  dif- 
ferent complexion  build  houses  of  bk  .^ks. 

A  day  passed,  and  Indians  began  rapidly  to  come  in. 
1  arties  of  two,  three,  or  more  would  ride  up  and  silently 
seat  themselves  on  the  grass.  The  fourth  day  came  at  kst, 
when  about  noon  horsemen  appeared  in  view  on  the  sum- 
mit  of  the  neighboring  ridge.  Behind  followed  a  wild  pro- 
cession, hurrying  in  haste  and  disorder  down  the  hill  and 
over  the  plain  below ;  horses,  mules,  and  dogs  :  heavily, 
burdened  trawieauA  mounted  warriow,  squaws  walking 
amid  the  throng,  and  a  host  of  children.  For  a  full  half- 
hour  they  continued  to  pour  down ;  and  keeping  directly 
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to  the  bend  of  tli..  .f^ 

-on  a.s»e„.Ued  t;   'r^k  aS?  !"'T^  "'  "«•  '^^y 

The  lonelv  j.lain  .va.s  tra„sf,.,.„;  i'^  ,'"''^^«  ^/-^^g  "P- 
ing  enca.np,nent.     Countless  I  "*^  "^ » ^^™""- 

"ver  the  naeado«.«  a  i  '  ;"""  T''*-'  «''°"  Smzing 
«nin.ated  by  restless  fee";  '.'"''  ^l'"  P-'airie  ,va! 
"edatelysfcilkingin  the!    ll     T""°  ""  ''o.^eback,  or 

an«wered  :  "  Will  he  go  to  the  la  '""^'','  '"""""'^'  '^  ^ 
«o  ''esi-ectable  an  escort,  m,v  „?  '''"'  *"*'^'^'  «•'''" 

perilous  rendezvous  at  La  bI„'^'  ""''  *"  ">«  ^'"nevvhat 

TW.stiIIremai„ednLb'   n"'"''"' 
P-pIexed  their  oouncds;,H':'!''*«™«'' -decision 

l«d'es.  Though  their  nhiJl  .  *"""'  "«*  *"  larjje 
t«noe,  they  cantt  co"  bt  .^i  °^  .«-  '"g^est  in,^! 
neeted  efforts.  Ki„g  P,  ,  V^^.'"  ''  ''^'''-ries  of  con- 
felt  this  to  their  eosf.  The  olTu  T'  '''^'"'"^•^'''  «" 
"hief  ,vho  eould  control  hen^^  "  '  ""'"  ^"^ '^ ''^^- 
;-«^^erelefttoth;^---:^ti:^ 

"f"  l*  ami«  to  irlanee  f^  '''"■^'  P^'^aps  it  mav 

"^"-'>*«'>H>eyfort'  n"TD:r't!';^^^-''^^P«^^' 
-era  vast  territory,Ln,  therive^St'p  I  "'"'""^"'"ge 
Mountains.     Thev  nrs  ,l-     .    ,  '^"ter  to  the  Rockv 

''-Js.  united  nnl :::;;'!:;''"'"  '"'^^"'-  '-'"P-dS 
e%ing  no  common  head  ThLZ7'"'"''  """^  '"^^nowl- 
«»pe.s,itions  form  the  sole  bond  b!r^""^'' "'"'^««'»"d 
;'o  not  unite  .ven  in  thei    u  "       T.T"  "•^'"-     ^hey 
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%on.l  his  own  vm  t'«      nui'""  rf  ".'"'""^■''  ^''^^ 
he  belong.  L,  readv  t.^^l.        .T"''"'^ '"""''« ^^'"«h 

cou.,e, a„....s^3 ^  ^j^.;:: ;;!;; ^'-^ «^"'""^"- 

to  the  highest  honor,  especialh  if     '  ""^'  '"'"""• 

mer  chief,  or  a  memlH--  If  ^  "'"  ■"""  "^  »  ^i'- 

him  and  aven'e  lis tu.rr/   "T"7  '"""'^•-  '"^W-rt 
the  dignity  of^eh         X   '^  ' ,';"'  "'"'"  '"•'  ''"«  reaehed 

pec.ii^reLn.o^'irf;!:;:;^/;::;;^:::::'.;^^ 

he  holds  his  station      Z        V       °"  '""'  f'''''^''  t«""^e 

^uhiee.  Ma::ij;:rtinr;;:r;::r^^'" 

-If  with  his  .young  men  bt  „  Iki  ,:'i'  "  "'^'■'^'''^^^  >>-- 
by  often  impoverishing  himse^r  ff  If  'I'T*''  '""'"^ 
W,  they  Will  set  L  au  Wity  a  Vau^h^  ^^r''''''- 
desert  him  at  any  moment-  fn.  Yh  ^    '  *"''  """y 

have  provided  no'meaZ  ;/!  tr^V'  '"^  "^"^'^ 
seldom  does  it   happen    ,  '7°'V"^'"''*"thor,ty.  Very 

bands,  thataehiefattoi;,s  Lr  .""""^  ""'*'  '''"'^''^ 

«>eheadofa„..„L:::r,rtr^,:rr^ 

's  pnncip  dly  made  up  of   hi.    .  ,  ?."^"">  "'e  vdlage 

dants,andthe  wande  i'g  commuST   ""   "''^^•"'- 
the  patriarchal  character       ^^  ■^''"'"'■''  """''  "f 

The   «estein   Dahcotah  have  r.A    «      71,. 
Hunting  and  fighting,  they  wander  ince^ntflhf 'T 
summer  and  w.nter.     Some  follow  thehSfS 
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grounds.    ThelmffI   unJo^r"'  P"""""  '"'"''"ff- 

strings  for  thai.,  bo.s.  ^i;'"  'h    !  ""^'   *''«'  «"''  ^"^1  •• 
for  their  I.o.^es,  cove  i,fl  ^o    '      '  ''"■^'"S*'  fail-ropes 

hold  water,  bo«t;  to  :::z:^Za:r'''  '-"'^''  ^^ 

chafing  all  that  thev  want  f^    ..'  ^  '"'^'""*  "^  Pur- 

buffulo  are  extina  Z  t  j  „lf  ^  *^t"     '^'^'^ '^e 

Wai-  i«  the  breath  of  H  '^"'""^'^  "^^''y- 

the  neighboring    if  ^r^'f'-     ^^^-^  '-«*  of 
tm„s>nitteU  frt^n  f  tllr  ^  ^  '  **  ™"^"'™«  ''atred. 

agg..s-sion  and  ;S;^eLr  mV'"' '"'""-^ ''^ --tan 
village,  the  Great  S,  St  i^  ,T'/  ""'  '*  >'''"'^' "'  -^very 
the  war-parade  is  ce^  b«  .'anl  tr"'  '"'^  "''"  "'*''«' 
handfuLs  at  a  ti.e  againstit,^  "T"«  °°  °"'  '^^■ 
awakens  tlieir  most  eajrer  asnir.Z  ^ '  ,  *  '''""'^^  ^I'^nt 
greatest  energies  Itl!  elieflv  t.  ':r'^  ''^^'  ^""''  their 
letharg,  and'utter  l^^^VS::^'::  "'-  f- 
stimulus  they  would  be  like  the  «n^  ,Z  tS  'T"'' 
the  mountains,  scattered  amon^f^  ^^  beyond 

bea«ts,  and  living  on  ^2,  '  7.^'  ""''  ^"-^^^  ^^k. 
have  little  of  hum^anityZept  theT  "' .  '''"^'^  '•^'^■• 
and  an,bitious  DahcoL,  X^  ct""  ^  h„t  the  proud 
heroic  virtues.  It  is  sel.Iom  f  •  !  sometimes  boast 
are  attained  amount  embvlr  ""''">fl«enee 

of  arms.     Their  sL^™t  f„  hf  """'^"^  "'«»  that 

great  power  to  tho  ra^^rg'thrT'  '""""""^  ^'^^ 


close  togutlie 


■till 
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Mo 


Hit  wail 


passing  me  jum.  mouiul, 

ing  tlieniselve.  meny  J^'t\:;;}:::;:{ir7'  ""'  '^'■ 

infesteil  hy  little  e„,iei-c„lo,,  d  .nk  '  1  i         "  T''"  "''" 

tj.epei.ti.iaeit,..frM.i.„t„,.i;;;^^;:t::^:',T^'"= 

scarcely  an  hour  of  m^t  ).  t  '  "Howed 

r:t~£  ~"^^^^^^^^^ 

J«nso,ne  to  ,„e,  a.  I  was  "^  e     '  .U  V^'r'^  '"'- 
effects  of  illness    in.l  ,  Y  *"  '''"^'''  ^'■°'"  !''« 

twenty  ,  J   "T'd        T  {'"'"'f  '^"""""'  ''^  ''^^i'"-  "f 

».  °-:r  K;7„-:nr'«;: ,""  \r  i  ■■■ 

symmetrical  frame  did  not,„o,-,.   1  ,        *'"''""*  ''"^ 

.ji^-.oiiestrc.i,tii,t,rd:';^iS;t:SHT'^^' 

stillpromineutaiidcoiiniiaiidin.  J     til    s    1^^^^ 

tal  enermes.     Oi.nn^if,.  ti         .  ■      ,  "'"P  "^  '"e"" 

young  4in.nt^zS;";r 'r  r*^"-  "^'^ 

-™"".ort.owo,iienr:t-\;;S.'^'^'''-"'-'"'- 

InJian  tribes.        if  v-    If"  """"'^"-'y  of '1,  • 
nowned  for  warlik   Jlr  1.;'  ^""^^'■^"'  ^-"'y-  - 


e  exploits.     When  a 


ly  ymiig  man. 
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ho  suLmitte,!  to  the  singular  rite  to  which  most  of  tho 
tnbe  subject  themselves  before  entering  upon  life      He 
painted  his  face  black  ;  then  seeking  out  a  cavern  in  a 
sequestere,!  part  of  the  liluck  Hills,  he  lay  for  several 
days,  f,|.s(„,g,  ai.,I  praying  to  the  si.irits.     In  the  dreams 
and  v,s,o„s  produced  by  his  weakened  and  excited  state, 
he  fanc.cl,  like  all  Indians,  that  he  saw  suj.ernatural 
revehitums      Again  and  again  the  form  of  an  antelope 
api^eared  before  him.     The  antel„,H..  is  the  graceful  peac^ 
spnt  of  the  Ogillallah  ;  but  seldom  is  it  thatsueh  aLtle 
visitor  i.resents  itself  during  the  initiator^  fasts  of  their 
young  men.     The  teiTible  gri/.zly  bear,  the  divinity  of 
war,  usually  appeals  to  fire  them  with  martial  ardor  and 
thii-st  for  renown.     At  length  the  antelojie  spoke.     It 
told  the  young  .Ireamer  that  he  was  not  to  follow  the 
path  of  war;  that  a  life  of  peace  and  tranquillity  was 
marked  out  for  him ;  that  thenceforward  he  was  to  guide 
the  people  by  his  counsels,  and  protect  them  from  the 
evils  of  their  own  feuds  and  dissensions.     Others  were  to 
gain  renown  by  fighting  the  enemy;  but  greatness  of  a 
difterent  kind  was  in  store  for  liim. 

The  visions  behehl  during  the  period  of  this  fast  usually 
determine  the  whole  counse  of  the  dreamer's  life.  From 
that  time,  Le  Borgne,  whicli  was  the  only  name  by  which 
we  kne^  him,  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  war,  and  devoted 
himself  to  tlie  la)^n.  of  peace.  He  told  his  vision  to  the 
l>eople.  1  hey  fionored  his  commission  and  respected  him 
in  his  novel  cajiacity. 

A  far  diiTeient  man  was  his  brother,  Mahto-Tatonka 
who  had  left  his  name,  his  featm  ^  „  and  many  of  his  qual- 
ities, to  las  son.  He  was  the  father  of  Henry  Chatillon's 
squaw,  a  circumstance  which  prove.l  of  some  advantage 
to  us,  as  It  secured  the  friendship  of  a  family  perhaps  the 
most  noted  and  influential  in  the  whole  Ogillallah  band. 
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Mahto-Tatonka,  in  Ids  way,  was  a  liero.     No  chief  could 
vie  with  him  in  warlike  renown,  or  in  jKiwer  over  hia 
people.    He  had  a  fearless  spirit,  anil  an  inn^tuous  and  in- 
flexible resolution.    His  will  was  law.   He  was  i^litie  and 
sagacious,  and  witli  true  Indian  tmft,  always  iK'friended 
the  whites,  knowinj,'  that  he  might  thus  reap  great  ad- 
vantages for  himself  and  iiis  adherents.     When  he  had 
resol  ved  on  any  course  of  conduct,  he  would  jMiy  to  the  war- 
riors the  compliment  of  calling  them  together  to  delib(TOte 
upon  it,  and  when  their  debates  were  over,  quietly  state  his 
own  opinion,  which  no  one  ever  disputed.     It  fared  hai-d 
with  those  who  incurred  liis  displeasure.   He  would  strike 
them  or  stab  them  on  the  ttpnt ;  and  this  act,  which  if  at- 
tempted by  any  otlier  cliief  would  have  cost  him  his  life, 
tlie  awe  inspired  by  Iiis  name  enabled  him  to  reiKjat  again 
and  again  with  impunity.     In  a  community  where,  from 
immemorial  time,  no  man  has  acknowledged  any  law  but 
his  own  will,  Mahto-Tatonka  raised  himself   to  power 
little  short  of  despotic.     His  career  came  at  last  to  an 
end.     He  had  a  host  of  enemies  i)atiently  biding  their 
time  ;  and  our  old  friend  Smoke  in  particular,  together 
with  all  his  kinsmen,  hated  him  cordially.     Smoke  sat 
one  day  in  his  lodge,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  village,  when 
Mahto-Tatonka  entered  it  alone,  and   approaching  the 
dwelling  of  his  enemy,  challenged  him  in  a  loud  voice  to 
come  out,  and  fight.     Smoke  would  not  move.     At  this, 
''■vhto-Tatonka  proclaimed  him  a  coward    and   an  old 
'     uan,  and,  striding  to  the  entrance  of  the  lodge,  stabljed 
tl.  J  chief's  best  liorse,  which  was  i)ickcted  there.     Smoke 
was  daunted,  and  even  this  insult  failed  to  bring  him  out. 
Mdhto-Tatonka  moved  haughtily  away  ;  all  made  way  for 
him ;  but  his  hour  of  icikoning  was  near. 

One  hot  day,  five  or  six  years  ago,  numerous  lodges  of 
Smoke's  kinsmen  were  gathered  about  some  of  the  Fur 
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Con>,Hiny  «  men,  xvho  wre  trading  in  vu  ioug  articles  will, 
them,  wlnskey  an.ong  ti.o  rest.     MHl.t...Tatonk.,  w.u.  also 
there  w.tl.  a  t.sv  „f  I.Ih  ,H..o,,le.     a^  i.e  i,,^  i„  ,.i,  „^„ 
lodge,  a  fray  ai-cwe  hetwo  ,i  his  adherents  and  the  kins- 
men of  his  enemy.     The  war-whooj,  was  raised,  hnllets 
and  arrows  Ix.gan  to  fly,  and  the  can.,,  w.u<  in  e..nf„8i,m. 
Iheehief  sj.mng  nj.,  and  rushing  in  a  fnry  fron.  the  hulce 
shouted  to  the  eo„d«t..nt.s  on  JK.th  si.jes  to  eease      In- 
stantly —  for  the  attack  was  ,.roc,„„.erte<l  -  came  the  re- 
lK,rt8  of  two  ,„  three  guns,  an.l  the  twanging  of  a  ,lo7.en 
bows,  and  the  savage  hero,  mortally  wounded,  pitched 
forwar.   headlong  to  the  groun.I.     Rouleau  was  present, 
and  told  n.e  the  partieulars.    The  tumult  b,.ean.e  gencml, 
and  w.«  not  <iuelled  until  several  had  fallen  on  both  sides. 
When  we  were  in  the  country  the  feud  between  the  two 
lanulies  was  still  rankling. 

Thus  died  Mahfj-Tatonka;  but  he  left  behind  him  a 
goodly  army  of  deseen.lants,  to  perpetuate  his  renown  and 
avenge  his  fate.     Besides  daughters,  he  had  thirty  sons 
a  number  which  need  not  .stJigger  the  credulity  of  those 
acquainted  with  Indian  usages  and  practices.     We  saw 
many^f  them,  all  marked  I.y  the  same  dark  complexion, 
and  the  same  peculiar  cast  of  features.     Of  these,  our 
visitor,  young  Mahto-Tatonka,  was  the  eldest,  and  some 
reiwi-ted  him  as  likely  to  succeed  to  his  father's  honors 
Though  he  appeared  not  more  than  twenty-one  yeara  old 
he  had  oftener  struck  the  enemy,  an.l  stolen  more  horses' 
Olid  more  squaws,  tlian  any  young  man  in  the  village. 
Horae-stealing  is  well  known  as  an  avenue  to  distinction 
on  the  prairies,  and  the  other  kind  of  depredation  is  es- 
teemed equally  meritorious.     Not  that  the  act  can  confer 
fame  from  its  own  intrinsic  merits.     Any  one  can  steal  a 
squaw,  and  if  he  chooses  afterwards  to  make  ,in  adequate 
present  to  her  riglilful  proprietor,  the  easy  husband  for 
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them,«t  part  rests  contct,  lu.s  v.-nff.anr..  f.Ils  asLon, 
and  n  I  ,Ianj;,.r  froni  tliat  quarter  m  nv..,l,.,l.  Y.a  thi«  is 
ivgarde-l  h«  „  puiful  an.l  nu.an-spirit.-.l  (ransa-tion  The 
.Lm^y  is  an.rt.,.,I.  In.t  the  ^h,ry  of  th.  a...u.v..nu.nt  also 
H  lost.     Mahto- 1 „t„„ka  pr.,<c....h..l  aft.r  a  nu.re  .lashin^r 

anluo,,     ()„t.,fsevoml,h,...ns,,„,.,vs»h,„„h..ha.l8t«k..n 
he  cmhl  lK.ast  timt  ho  had  .u-vor  paid  f„r  „„.,  hut  nnajn 
p.ng  his  f,„jf..rs  i„  .he  fa...,  of  th,.  injun-.I  hn.sU,„,l,  h,I,l 
duhed  tho  extremity  of  his  iu.Iig.iation.  an.l  n„  one  yet 
had  .hue.l  to  h.y  tho  finger  of  vi.den.-..  ,>p.,n  hin..    He  was 
foUowing  el.,8e  in  the  f,.otstei«  "f  his  falh,.r.    Tho  v.,unir 
men  and  tl„.  yo„„g  .„,„„„„.,  e,rU  in  tl».ir  way,  a.lmirod 
hin..     Tlie  former  w,„d.l  alwi-vs  f.^ow  hin.  to  war  and 
he  wa«  csteeme.!  to  have  an  unrivallo.l  .'liarm  in  the  eyo8 
of  the  latter.     Porhap,,  hin  i,„pu„i,^.  ,„„^  ^xeite  some 
wonder      An  arrow  sl,.,t  fr.,m  a  ravin.-,  or  a  stab  given 
".the  dark,  ro.p.ire  no  great  vah.r,  an.l  are  es,H,eially 
N"ite.ltothe  In.lian  genins ;  hut  Mahto-Tatonka  had  a 
strong  pr..tection.     It  was  n.,t  alone  his  courac-e  nnd 
audae.ous  will  that  enahled  him  to  career  so  dashingly 
amuttg  las  compeers.     His  .nemh-s  di.l  not  forget  that 
he  was  one  of  thirty  warlike  hrethron,  all  growitHf  up  to 
manhoo...     Shouhl  they  wr,.uk  th.lr  anger  npon  him. 
many  keen  eyes  wouhl  he  ever  upon  th.-m,  an.l  many 
fierce  hearts  thit^t  for  their  bl.,o,I.     The  avenger  would 
-log  their  footsU.i«  everywhere.    To  kill  iMahto-Tatonka 
would  be  an  act  .if  suicide. 

Though  he  f.,und  such  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair,  he 
^vas  no  dan.Iy.  He  was  in.lifferent  to  the  gau.ly  tmppings 
and  ornatnents  of  his  ...mpanions,  an.l  was  content  to  rest 
Ins  chances  of  success  u,H,n  his  o^vn  warlike  merits  He 
never  arrayed  himself  in  gau.ly  blanket  an.l  glittering 
necklaces,  hut  left  his  statuo-like  f.,rm,  limbe.l  like  an 
Apollo  of  bronze,  to  win  its  way  U,  favor.    His  voice  was 
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■inpru huly  ,1..,.,,  „,„!  ,t„,„j,,  „„,,  ,„„^,,^,,  j^^  1^.^  ^^^^^ 
like  tlK.  .1,.,.,,  n..t.-s  „f  „n  orjfan.     V.-t  „ftcr  nil,  l.o  ww 
but  n„  I„,h„n.    .St.«  l.im  .«  h«  lies  there  in  the  K„n  I«fore 
our  l..n.   kicking  his  heel,  in  the  air  and  cracking  j.,kc« 
wuh  1„M  hr-.thcr.     I),H.s  he  l.«k  like  a  her.,?     See  him 
noy.-  ,  ,  il,e  l,„„r„f  his  glory,  wl.eu  at  mumet  the  whole 
v.ll .  ..  e,„p,icH  itself  to  U,.hol.l  Imn.  for  t.wnorroxv  their 
fav.,:,;..  ,„„„g  ,«,rti8an  goes  out  against  the  enemy.    His 
hea.I.,lress  is  a.lorne.l  with  a  cR.st  of   the    war-cagle-H 
feal.KTs,  ruing  in  a  waving  ri.lgo  alK.vo  his  h„.w,  and 
»wo.':,.„g  far  l«hin.l  him.     His  ronn.l  white  shield  hangs 
nt  1,1 .  I,rt.,,st.  with  feathers  radiating  fro,„  the  centre  like 
<'  Bur.     n,s  quiver  is  at  his  ha.'k  ;  his  tall  hufo  in  In's 
hnn-1,  ,he  iron  point  flashing  against  the  declining  sun, 
while  the  long  scnliMooks  of  his  enemies  flutter  from  the 
Hhaft.   Tlius,  gorgeous  as  a  cham,,ion  in  panoply,  he  ri.Ies 
rouml  and  ronn.l  within  the  great  cinle  of  lo,lges,  hah.nc 
ing  with  a  graceful  l.uoyaney  to  the  free  mcveiueuts  of  his 
war-hon<e,  while  with  a  se.Iate  hrow  ho  sings  his  song  to 
the  Great  Spirit.     Young  rival  warrior  lo.,k  askance  at 
him;  vermdi.,n.cheeke.l  girls  ga.e  in  admiration ;  boys 
whoop  an.  sereatn  in  a  thrill  of  delight,  and  old  women 
yell  f..rth  his  name  and  prochiim  his  praises  from  lodge 
to  lodge.  ° 

Mah^>Tatonka  was  the  Ix-st  of  all  our  Indian  friends. 
Hour  after  hour,  an.l  day  after  .lay,  whe.i  swarms  of  sav- 
ages of  every  age,  sex,  an.l  degree  beset  our  camp,  he 
woul.l  he  n.  our  tent,  his  lynx-eye  ever  open  to  guard 
our  i)roperty  from  j.illage. 

The  Whirlwind  invite.l  us  one  day  to  his  lodge.  The 
feast  was  finished  and  the  pipe  l«gan  to  circulate.  It 
was  a  remarkably  large  and  fine  one,  and  I  expressed 
ndnunition  of  it. 

"If  tl,e  Meneaska  likes  the  pipe,"  asked  The  Whirl- 
Wind,  "why  does  he  not  keep  it?" 
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return  w.iiilil  make  him  a 


rior  value.     Thi<  is  thi 


I  H  ffcneroKity  rosi-  to  no  such 
I>ilH3.  fondilenlly  expecting,'  that 
l>''i'"''"t  of  ••(lual  or  Hiipe- 
«m„„    .1     T    ,.      -    "'"  '"'l'"'^^''  <"''<liti<«uof  evcv  "ift 
among  the  I,..I,an.s.  an.l  Hhonl.l  it  not  k-  con.pli.  ,|   v^h. 
the  present  .s  usually  re..Iaiu,e,l.     So  I  arrau-l,.  „,,  „ 
gau.lycaa.o  ha„.lkerehi,.f.  an  assortn.ent  of^.  „,  Ii". 
tobaoco,  kn.ves,  and  gunpowLr.  an.l  .suu,:,.,mm..  t  o" 
ch.ef  to  can.iN  assure.)  him  of  n,y  frien.l.shii,.  -„1  C^^^,l 
las  acceptance   of  a   sli^^ht   token   of   it.'   I.;a,.,.,Li;m! 
WW/hefoiae.luptheolTerin^an.U,U.,lrc;:!; 

Late  one  afternoon  a  party  of  In.Uans  on  hoi^eback 
oauje  smhlenly  i„  si.ht  fro.n  k-hin.!  «ou,e  dun  ,7of 
bushes  thathned  the  l.„k  of  the  streau.,  le„.Iin"':ith 
hem  a  mule,  on  whose  back  was  a  wretchcl  n-.^rojus 
ta.ne.l  .„  h.s  seat  by  the  hi^h  ponuuci  an.l  .-antic  of  tie 
n,ban  saddle.  His  cheeks  were  shrunken  in  the  hoUot 
ofhisjawsj  h,8  eyes  were  uumUurally  dilatc.l,  and  his 
bps  «hnvelled  and  drawn  back  from  his  teeth  like    h<«e 

and  Lfte.l  h.m  from  the  sad.lle,  he  coul.l  not  walk  o^ 
BUnd.  but  cnvw  ed  a  short  distan,..,  au.l  with  a  Ik  If 

and  women  came  pounng  out  of  the  lo-l^es,  and  with 
screa,ns  and  cries  ma.Ie  a  circle  aln.ut  hiu,,  while  he  at 
Bupportmg  himself  with  his  han.Ls,  ami  h.ok'in,  fn,  "id 

death.     Por  th.  ty-three  .lays  he  ha.l  wandered  alono  on 
the  pratr.e,  w.thout  weapon  of  any  kin.l ;  without  shoes" 
moccasms,  or  any  other  clothing  than  an  ..Id  jacket  an 
trouse«;  wtthout  intelligence  to  gui.le  lus  coie,  o  ^ 
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knowledge  of  the  pioduutions  „f  the  prairie.     All  this 
time  he  hart   siibsi^te.l   on    crickets    and    lizards,   wild 
onions,  and  throe  eggs  which  he  for.nd  in  tlic  nest  of  a 
l-raine-dove.     He   ha.l   not  seen  a  Imman  being.     Be- 
wildered ill  the  boundless,  hoiH-lcss  desert  that  stretched 
arouiKl  liini,  he  bail  walked  on  in  despair,  till  he  could 
walk  no  longer,  and  tlien  crawled  on  his  knees,  till  the 
bone  was  lai.l  bare,     lie  chose  tlie  night  for  travelling 
lying  down  by  day  to  sleep  in  tlie  glaring  sun,  always' 
.Ireaining,  as  he  said,  of  the  broth  an('  corn-.ake  he  u.sed 
to  eat  under  his  old  master's  slie.l  in  Missoui-i.     Every 
man  in  the  camp,  l«,th  white  and  red,  was  astonished  at 
his  escai)e  not  only  f,„„,  starvation  but  from  the  grizzly 
bears,  which  abound  in  tliat  neighl)orhood,  and  the  wolves 
whicli  howled  around  hini  every  niglit. 

Iteynal  recognized  him  the  moment  Ihe  Indians  brought 
hini  m.  Ho  had  nm  away  from  his  master  alxmt  a  ye 
before  and  joined  tlie  party  of  Hichard,  who  was  then 
leaving  the  frontier  for  tlie  moiiiitains.  He  liad  lived 
with  IJichard  until,  at  the  end  of  May,  he  with  Keynal 
and  several  other  men  went  out  in  search  of  some  stray 
horses,  when  he  was  separated  fi-oni  the  rest  in  a  storm, 
and  had  never  Injen  heard  of  to  this  time.  Knowing  bis 
inexperience  and  lu-lplessness,  no  one  dreamed  <;hat  he 
could  slid  1)e  living.  The  Indians  had  found  him  lying 
exhauste'l  on  the  ground. 

As  he  sat  there,  witli  the  Indians  gazing  silently  on 
Inm,  bis  haggard  face  and  glazed  eye  were  di.sgusting  to 
look  upon.  Dcslaiiriei-s  made  him  a  bowl  of  gruel,  but 
•he  suffered  it  tr)  remain  untasted  l)efore  liim.  At  length 
be  languidly  mi.sed  the  sjxion  to  bis  lijis ;  again  he  did 
.so,  and  again ;  and  then  his  appetite  .secnieil  .suddenly 
inflamed  into  madness,  for  he  seized  the  1k)w1,  sw.allowed 
all  its  conten!.s  in  a  few  seconds,  and  eagerly  demanded 
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meat  This  we  refused,  telling  him  to  wait  until  morn- 
ing ;  but  he  begged  so  eagerly  that  we  gave  hiui  a  small 
piece,  wliich  he  devoured,  tearing  it  like  a  dog.  He  said 
he  must  have  more.  Wo  told  him  that  his  life  was  in 
danger  if  ho  ate  so  immoderately  at  first.  He  assented, 
and  said  he  knew  lie  was  a  fool  to  do  so,  but  he  must 
have  meat.  Tliis  we  absolutely  refused,  to  tlie  great 
indignation  of  the  senseless  squaws,  who,  when  we  were 
not  watching  him,  would  slyly  bring  dried  meat  and 
po-mmes  hhi  aches,  a,nt\  [jlace  them  on  the  ground  by  his 
side.  Still  tliis  was  not  enough  forliim.  Wlien  it  grew 
dark  he  contrived  to  crei'p  aw.iy  bylwecn  tli,;  legs  of  the 
horses  and  crawl  over  to  the  Indian  camp.  Herj  he  fed 
to  his  heart's  content,  and  was  brought  l)a<k  again  in  the 
morning,  when  Gingras,  the  trapper,  put  him  on  horse- 
back and  carrie<l  liim  to  the  fort.  Ho  managed  to 
survive  the  effects  of  Ids  gr(u;dincss.  Thougli  slightly 
deranged  when  we  left  this  p  irt  of  tlie  country,  he  was 
otherwise  in  toleral)lc  health,  ami  expressed  liis  firm  con- 
viction that  nothing  could  ever  kill  him. 

When  the  sun  wis  yet  an  hour  high,  it  was  a  gay 
scene  in  the  villa;,'c.  Tlie  warriors  stalki'd  sedately 
among  the  lodges,  or  along  the  margin  of  the  stream,  or 
walked  out  to  visit  tlic  bands  of  horses  that  were  feeding 
over  the  luiviric.  Half  the  popidation  deserted  the  close 
and  heated  lodges  and  betook  themselves  to  the  water  ; 
anil  here  you  migiit  see  Ixijs  and  girls,  and  young  squaws, 
splashing,  swimming,  and  diving,  hiMcath  tlie  afternoon 
sun,  witli  merry  screams  and  laughter.  I?iit  wh.'u  the 
sun  was  resting alK)Vc  the  broken  jieiks.  and  the  purple 
mowntiiins  threw  their  sliadows  for  miles  over  tlie  prairie  ; 
when  our  old  tn>e  bask<'d  peacefully  in  tlic  horizontal 
rays,  and  tlie  swelling  plains  and  scattered  groves  were 
softened  into  u  tranquil  beautv,  —  tlien  the  scene  around 
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our  tent  was  wortl.y  of  a  Salvator.     Savage  figures  with 

n  the,r  hands,  .,at  on  hon..back,  nK.tionIess  as  states 
the.r  arms  crossed  on  their  bre>«t«  and  their  eyes  flx^d 

erect,  wrapin^d  from  hea.l  to  foot  in  their  long  white- 
robes  of  ln.«alo.hide.     Others  sat  together  on  tlfe  gra  ^ 
holUmg  their  shaggy  horses  by  a  Jp.,  with  t      rTrk 
busu  exposed  to  view  as  they  suffered  their  robes  to  faU 
W  the.rshoulde..   Othe,.  again  stood  careles  "amo  ! 
tt    ;T'  T'"'  ■""'""i?to-"-al  the  matohlesslymm' 
try  of  their  forn.s.     There  was  one  in  parti-Mdar  a  fero 
-us  fe  low  named  The  Mad  Wolf,  wh!.,  witl  U^  t^^ 
hi^haud  and  the  quiver  at  Ins  baok.  n.ight  haveseenTed 
but  for  Ins  face,  the  Pyihian  Apollo  Idmself.     slch   ." 

When  the  pmhie  grew  dark,  the  ho,«es  were  driven  in 
and  see,„.e,l  near  the  ca„,p,and  the  crowd  k.gan  to  melt 
away.  I-uvs gleamed aronn,!. duskily  rev..alin|the  rough 
trapped,  and  tl,e  gnacful  Indians.     ()„e  of  the  familfes 
near  us  w,i.s  always  gathered  about  a  bright  fire  that 
JKhte,!  „,  ■  he  interio,.  of  f.cir  h.dge.     Withered,  witch- 
hke  hags  H.tted  ar..u„<l  tlie  blaze  ;  and  liere  for  hourafter 
l«*rsat  ,,oir..le  of  chil.lr^n  and  young  girls,  laughing 
andt.dkmg.  riu-ir round  ,uerrv  faces  glowing  i„  ,be  rud.ly 
ligtit.      We  could  heartl,^  moMot,..mus  notes  of  the  druni 
fro«  tl.».  Indian  camp,  with  the  cLant  of  the  war-song 
deadened  m  tlu-  distance,  and  the  hmg  cimrus  of  ,,„aver- 
"*  .^*»«.  wlier,-  the    war-dance  w,«    going   on  in  the 
*»rge«t  I.Klge.     For  several  nights,  too,  we  heard  wild  and 

raotunful  cries,  iloi,,,, -i.,,!  ,l-:-_     .        ji        ■  , 

„.    ,         .        „       '^ -s.i'i  (i^iiij,'  invay  like  tiie  melan- 
choly voice  of  a  wolf.     They  came  from  the  sistew  an.l 
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female  relatives  of  Mahto-Tiitonka,  who  were  gashing 
their  linilw  with  knives,  and  bewailing  the  death  of 
Henry  Cliatillon's  squaw.  The  hour  would  grow  late 
before  all  went  to  rest  in  our  camp.  Then,  while  tlio 
embers  of  the  fires  glowed  dimly,  the  men  lay  stretelied 
in  their  blankets  on  tlie  ground,  and  notliing  couKl  be 
heard  but  the  restless  motions  of  tlie  crowded  hoi-ses. 

I  recall  these  scenes  witli  a  mixed  feelin  j  of  pleasure 
and  pain.  At  this  time,  I  was  so  reduced  by  illness  that 
I  could  seldom  walk  witliout  reeling  like  a  drunken  man, 
and  when  I  rose  from  my  seat  u[X)n  the  ground  the  land- 
scape suddenly  grew  dim  U^fore  my  eyes,  the  trees  and 
lodges  seemed  to  sway  to  and  fro,  and  the  jirairie  to  rise 
and  fall  like  the  swells  .if  tlie  ocean.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  not  enviabl-;  anywliere.  In  a  country  where  a 
man's  life  may  at  any  moment  depend  on  thestrengtii  of 
his  arm,  or  it  may  U-  on  the  activity  of  his  legs,  it  is 
more  particularly  incon  \  enient.  Xor  is  sleeping  on  damp 
ground,  with  an  occasiimal  ilrenchingfrom  a  shower,  very 
beneficial  in  such  cases.  I  sometiiiies  suffered  tlie  ex- 
tremity of  exliaustion,  and  was  in  a  tolerably  fair  way 
of  atoning  for  my  love  of  the  prairie,  by  resting  tliere 
for  ever. 

I  tried  repose  and  a  very  sparing  diet.  For  a  long 
time,  with  exemplarj-  patience,  I  lounged  alxmt  the  camp, 
or  at  the  utmost  staggered  over  to  tlie  Iiulian  village,  and 
walked  faint  and  dizzy  among  the  lodges.  It  would  not 
do  ;  and  T  liethought  me  of  starvation.  During  live  days 
I  sustained  life  on  one  small  biscuit  a  day.  At  the  end 
of  tliat  time  I  was  weaker  than  Ijefore,  but  the  disorder 
seemed  shaken  in  its  stronghold,  and  very  gradually  I 
began  to  resume  a  less  rigid  diet. 

I  used  to  lie  languid  an<l  dreamy  before  our  tent,  mus- 
ing on  tlie  past  and  tlie  future,  and  wlien  luost  overcome 
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and  prec.p.ces,  black  torrents  and  silent  fore  1  tT 
fancied  were  concealed  there. 


J 


CHAPTER  XII. 


ILL-LUCK. 

A    CANADIAN  came  from  Fort  Laramie,  andbrought 
il-  a  cuiious  piece  of  intelligence.     A  trapper,  fresh 
from  the  mountains,  had  Ijeoonie  enamoured  of  a  Missouri 
damsel  belonging  to  a  family  who  with  other  emigrants 
had  been  for  some  days  encamped  in  the  neigliborliood  of 
the  fort.     If  bravery  be  the  most  potent  cliarni  to  win  the 
favor  of  the  fair,  then  no  wooer  could  Ije  more  inesistible 
than  a  Rocky  Mountain  trapper.    In  the  present  instance, 
the  suit  was  not  urged  in  vain.     The  lovers  concerted  a 
scheme,  which  the}-  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  with  all 
possil.le  despatch.     The  emigrant  party  left  tlie  fort,  and 
on  the  next  night  but  one  encamiwd  as  usual,  and  placed 
a  guard.     A  little  after  midnight,  Ih-  enamoured  trapper 
drew  near,  mounted  on  a  strong  horse,  and  leading  an- 
other U'  tlie  bridle.     Fastening  botli  animals  to  a  tree,  he 
stealthily  movwi  towards  the  wagons,  as  if  he  were  aji- 
proaching  a  band  of  buffalo.    Eluding  the  vigilance  of  the 
-uard,  wlio  were  prokibly  half  aslecj),  he  met  his  mistress 
by  appointment  at  the  outskirts  of  tlie  camp,  mounted 
her  on  his  spare  horse,  and  made  (jff  with  her  tliiough 
the  darkness.     The  se<|  uel  of  ihe  adventure  did  not  reacli 
our  eara,  and  we  never  learneil   how  the  imprudent  fair 
one  liked  an  Indian  lodge  f<jr  a  dwelling,  and  a  reckless 
trapper  for  a  bridegroom. 

At  length  The  Whirlwnid  and  his  warriors  determined 
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to  move.    They  had  resolved  after  all  their  preparations 
not  to  go  to  the  rendezvous  at  La  Bont^'s  camp,  but  to 
1«.«8  through  the  Black  HilU  and  spend  a  few  weeks  in 
I'untmg  the  buffalo  on  theotherside,  until  they  had  killed 
c..ough  to  furnish  them  with  a  stock  of  provisions  and 
w  th    udes    o  make  their   lodges  for  the  next  season. 
ih.s  done,  they  were  to  send  out  a  small  independent 
war-party  aga.nst  the  enemy.     Their  final  determination 
placed  us  in  some  emljarrassment.     Should  we  go  to  La 
Bonto  s  can,p,  it  was  not  impossible  that  the  other  villajjes 
would  prove  as  vacillatingas  The  Whirlwind's,  and  thatno 
^embly  whatever  would  take  place.   Our  ol<l  companion 
Reynal  had  conceived  a  Ukiiig  for  us,  or  rather  for  our  bis- 
cuit and  coffee,  and  for  the  occasional  small  presents  which 
we  m.ade  him.     He  was  vciy  anxious  that  we  should  go 
with  the  village  wliich  he  himself  intended  to  follow 
lie  was  .ertain  that  no  Indians  would  meet  at  the  rendez^ 
vous,aml  said,  moreover,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  convey 
our  ca.t  and  baggage  through  the  Black  Hills.    He  knew 
however,  nothing  of  the  matter.   Neither  he  nor  any  white' 
".an  with  us  had  ever  seen  the  difficult  and  obscure  defiles 
through  which  the  Indians  liitended  to  make  their  way    I 
passed  them  afterwar.ls.  and  had  much  ado  to  force  my  dis- 
tressed horse  along  the  narrow  ravines,  and  through  chasms 
where  daylight  could  .scarcely  penetrate.     Ourcart  might 
as  easily  have  l«en  driven  over  the  summit  of  Pike's 
1  eak.     But  of  this  we  were  ignorant ;  and  in  view  of  the 
.lifheulties  and  uncertainties  of  an  attempt  to  visit  the 
renrlczvou.s,  we  recalled  the  old  pi-,>vcrb,  alwut  "  A  bird 
in  the  hand,"  and  decided  to  follow  the  village 

Both  camps,  the  Indians'  and  our  own,  broke  up  on  the 
nK.,ning  of  the  fi,.,t  of  .luly.  I  was .:  weak  that  the  aid 
of  a  spoonful  of  whiskey,  swallowed  at  short  intervals, 
alone  enabled  me  to  sit  my  horse  through  the  short  jour- 
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ney  of  that  day.  For  half  a  mile  before  us  and  half  a 
mile  behind,  the  prairie  was  covered  far  and  wide  with 
Uie  moving  throng  of  savages.  The  barren,  broken  plain 
stretched  away  to  the  right  and  left,  and  far  in  fiont  rose 
the  piecipitous  ridge  of  the  Black  IliU.s.  We  pushed 
forward  to  the  head  of  the  seuttered  colunni,  passing 
burdeued  tniineauj:,  heavily  laden  pack-hoiwcs,  gaunt  old 
women  on  foot,  gay  young  scjuaws  on  liorseback,  restless 
children  running  among  tlie  crowd,  okl  men  striding  along 
in  their  wliitt!  buffalo-robes,  and  groups  of  young  warriow 
mounted  on  their  k'st  horses.  Henry  t'hatilhm.  looking 
backward  over  the  distant  prairie,  exclaiuied  suddenly 
that  a  hoi-seman  was  approaching,  au.l  in  trutli  we  could 
just  discern  a  small  black  speck  slowly  moving  over  the 
face  of  a  distant  swell,  like  a  fly  creeping  on  a  wall.  It 
rapidly  grew  larger  as  it  aiiproaehcd. 

"  White  man,  I  b'lieve,"  said  Henry  ;  "  look  how  he 
ride.  Indian  never  ride  that  way.  Yes  ;  he  got  rifle  on 
the  saddle  before  him." 

The  liorseman  disappeared  in  a  lioUow  of  the  prairie, 
but  we  soon  saw  him  .igain,  and  as  he  came  riding  at  a 
gallop  towards  us  tlirough  the  crowd  of  Indians,  liis  hmg 
hair  streaming  in  the  wind  behind  him,  we  recognized  the 
rudd}-  face  and  old  buckskin  frock  of  Gingras  tlie  trapper. 
He  was  just  arrive.l  from  Fort  Laramie,  and  said  be  had 
a  niessage  for  us.  A  trader  named  liisonette,  one  of 
Henry's  friends,  liad  lately  come  from  the  settlements, 
and  intended  to  go  with  a  jiarty  of  men  to  La  l}ont.;'s 
camp,  wlicre,  as  Oingriuj  assured  us,  ten  or  twelve  vil- 
lages of  Indians  wouhi  certainly  assemble.  Bisonctte 
desired  that  we  would  cross  oveV  and  meet  liim  there, 
and  promised  that  his  men  should  protect  our  horses  and 
baggage  while  we  went  among  tlie  Indians.  Sha^\  and  I 
sto,,,H.a  ,,i!!-  l..-,vKPs.  held  a  council,  and  in  an  e-.-ii  hmt 
resolved  to  go. 
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For  the  rest  of  thiit  day  uur  coursu  and  that  of  the 
Indians  was  the  sumo.  In  less  tlian  an  liour  we  caniu  to 
where  tlie  liigh  biiiToii  pMiiiu  teniiiniiled,  sinkinj,'  down 
abruptly  in  steep  descent ;  and  standing  on  the  verge  we 
saw  below  us  a  great  meadow.  Larande  Creek  bounded  it 
on  the  left,  sweeping  along  in  the  sliadow  of  the  heights, 
and  passing  with  itsshalluw  and  rapid  current  just  beneatli 
us.  We  sat  on  horselaek,  waiting  a;"!  'ookingon,  while 
the  whole  savage  array  went  ponriii  ;  '>y,  hurrvingdown 
the  declivity  and  spreading  over  tl,.  I'lcadow  below.  In 
a  few  nionients  the  plain  was  swan  ung  with  the  moving 
multitude,  some  just  visible,  like  specks  in  tlie  distance, 
others  still  hastening  l)y  and  fording  the  stream  in  bustle 
and  confusion.  On  the  edge  of  the  heights  sat  a  grouj) 
of  the  ehler  warriors,  gravely  smoking  and  looking  with 
unmoved  faces  on  the  wild  and  striking  spectacle. 

Up  went  tlie  lodges  in  a  circle  on  the  margin  of  the 
stream.  For  the  sake  of  iiuiet  we  i)itehed  our  tent  among 
some  trees  half  a  mile  distant.  In  the  afteruo<m  we  were 
in  the  village.  The  day  was  a  glorious  one,  and  the  wliole 
camp  .seemed  lively  and  animated  in  sympathy.  Grou|]S 
of  ehildren  and  young  girls  were  laughing  gayly  outsi.lc 
the  lodges.  The  shields,  the  lances,  an<l  the  bows  wci.- 
remove<l  from  the  tall  tripods  on  which  they  usually  hung, 
before  the  dwelling  of  their  owners.  The  warriors  were 
mounting  their  horses,  and  one  by  one  riding  away  over 
the  piairie  toward  the  neighboring  hills. 

Sliaw  and  I  sat  on  the  grass  near  the  lodge  of  Reynal. 
An  old  woman,  with  true  Indian  hospitality,  brought  a 
bowl  of  boiled  venison  and  placed  it  liifore  us.  We 
amused oui-selves  witli  watching  a fewyoung S(piaw8  who 
were  playing  together  and  cliasing  each  otlier  in  and  out 
of  one  of  the  lodges.  Suddeidy  the  wild  yell  of  the  war- 
whoop  came  pealing  from  the  hills.     A  crowd  of  horse- 
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men  apiKiared,  nisliing  down  their  sidos,  niid  riding  at  full 
speed  towards  the  viUajje, eucli  warrior's  long  hair  Bjiny 
Ixihind  him  in  the  wind  like  a  ship's  strt-anicr.  As  they 
rtl)prortolied,  the  confused  tiirong  assuini'd  a  rejjularonh-r. 
and  entering  two  hy  two.  they  eireled  round  the  aiva  at 
full  gallop,  eaeh  warrior  singing  his  war-song  us  he  rode. 
Some  of  their  dresses  were  superli.  'I'hey  wore  crests 
of  feathera,  and  dose  tunics  of  antelope  skins,  fringed 
with  the  scal|>-locks  of  their  enemies  ;  many  of  their 
sliields,  too,  fluttered  with  the  war-eagle's  feathere.  All 
had  Ixiws  and  arrows  at  their  Ija,.ks;  some  carried  long 
hmces,  and  a  few  were  armeil  with  guns.  'I'jiu  White 
Shield,  their  partisan,  rode  in  gorgeous  attire  at  their 
head,  mounted  on  a  black-anil-wliite  hoi's!'.  Mahto- 
Tatonka  and  his  hrotln'rs  took  no  part  in  this  parade, 
for  they  were  in  mourning  for  their  sister,  and  were  all 
sitting  in  their  h)dges,  their  liodies  Ijedaubed  from  head 
to  foot  with  white  clay,  and  a  lock  of  hair  cut  from  the 
forehead  of  each. 

The  warriore  rode  tln'ee  times  round  the  village ;  and 
as  eaeh  noted  champion  jjasscd,  tlie  old  women  would 
scream  out  his  n.in;e,  to  honor  liis  bravery,  nd  excite  the 
emulaliiMi  of  the  younger  warriors.  Little  urchins,  not 
two3i'i.i-s  old,  followed  the  warlike  pageant  with  glitter- 
ing eyes,  and  gazed  with  eager  admiration  at  the  heroes 
of  tlieir  tribe. 

The  procession  rode  out  of  the  village  as  it  liad  entered 
it,  and  in  half  an  hour  all  the  warriois  had  returned 
again,  dropping  quietly  in,  singly  or  in  parties  of  two  or 
three. 

The  parade  over,  we  were  entertiiined  with  -.m  episode 

of  Indian  domestielife.     A  vicious-looking  .squaw,  beside 

herself  with  rage,  was  berating  her  s])ouse,  wlu),  with  a 

look  of  total  unconeern,  sat  cioss-leggad  in  the  middle  of 
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Iiix  lodge,  dinoking  his  pijw  in  Hilence.  At  length,  mad- 
dened by  ln»  coolneiw.ghf  made  u  rush  lit  the  hnlge,  seized 
the  iHdes  which  sii|)|Hirted  it.  and  tugged  ftt  them,  one 
after  tlie  other,  till  she  lirmiglit  (low  ii  the  wiiolo  structure, 
ix)le8,  hides.  iukI  all,  clatteiing  on  liis  head.  Imrying  him 
in  the  wreek  .if  his  haliitatiou.  lie  i)iished  aside  the 
hides  with  his  iiaiid.aiiil  invseutlv  liis  head  einorge.l.  like 
a  turtle's  from  its  sliell.  Still  lie  sat  smoking  sedately  as 
before,  a  wicked  glitter  in  IiIh  eyes  alone  I)etraying  the 
pent-up  storm  within.  The  squaw,  scolding  nil  the  while, 
proceeded  to  saddle  her  horse,  Ix'stride  liini,  and  canter 
out  of  the  camp,  intending, as  it  seemed,  to  return  to  her 
father's  lodge,  wherever  tliat  might  lie.  'I'lie  warrior,  who 
had  not  deigned  even  to  look  at  her,  now  coolly  arose, 
disengaged  himself  from  the  ruins,  tied  a  ccinl  of  hair  by 
way  of  bridle  round  tlie  jaw  of  his  huffalo-hors.  .  broke  a 
stout  cudgel,  alxmt  four  feet  long,  from  the  but-end  of  a 
lodge-pole,  mounted,  and  galloped  majestically  over  the 
])rairie  to  discipline  his  offending  liclpnicet. 

As  the  sun  rose  next  morning  we  looked  across  the 
meadow,  and  could  see  ilie  lodges  levelled  and  the  Indians 
gathering  together  in  j  roparatiou  to  leave  the  camp. 
Their  coui«e  lay  to  the  westwanl.  We  turned  towards 
the  north  with  our  three  men,  the  fourtriip|)ei's  following 
us,  with  the  Indian  family  of  Morin.  We  travelled  initil 
night,  and  encamped  among  some  trees  by  the  side  of  a 
little  brook,  where  dining  the  wliole  of  the  next  day  we 
lay  waiting  for  Bisoiiette ;  but  no  Bisonettc  appeared. 
Here  two  of  oiiv  trapper  friends  left  us,  and  set  out  for 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  second  morning,  despair- 
ing of  liisonette's  arrival,  wc  resumed  our  journey, 
traversing  a  forlorn  .Tiiil  dreary  nionuiony  of  suii-scnrched 
jilains,  where  no  livu;;-  thing  ajipeared  save  here  and 
there  an  antelope  flying  lieforo  us  like  the  wind.    When 
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noon  came  we  saw  an  unwonted  and  welcome  siirhti  a 
Hne  growth  of  tree.,  marking  the  course  of  a  little 
stream  called  HorscHhw  Creek.  They  stood  wide  asun- 
der, npreadlng  a  tlmk  canopy  of  leaves  above  a  surface 
of  rich,  tall  grass.  Tim  strean.  nti,  swiftly,  as  clear  .w 
crysU,  through  the  Im-sou.  of  the  woo.l.  s,«rkling  over 
lU  lx!d  of  white  s„.„l,  ,u.,l  darkening  again  .u.  it  entered 
a  .l..ep  cavern  of  foliage.  I  was  thor,...ghly  exhausted, 
and  Hung  n.yself  on  the  ground,  scarcely  able  to  move 

Jn  the  Mu.rning.  as  glorious  a  sun  i-ose  upon  us  as  ever 
auMuated  tlw.t  wilderness.     We  mlvancc.l,  and  s.nm  were 
surrounded  by  tall  Utre  hills,  oversp«..ad  from  to,,  to  Ik,!- 
torn  w.tb  prickly .i«a.«  and  other  cacti,  that  seen.ed  like 
cl.ng.ng  reptiles.     A  plain,  flat  and  Imril.  with  scarcely 
the  vestige  of  grass,  lay  l«fore  us,  and  a  line  of  toll  mis- 
shapen trees  bounde.l  the  onward  view.     There  was  no 
mght  or  soun<l  of  man  or  be>«t,  or  any  living  thing, 
a  though  tehind  tliose  trees  was  the  long-looked-for  place 
of  rendezvous,  where  we  hoped  to  have  foun.l  the  Indians 
congrega  ed  by  thousands.     We  looked  an.l  listened  anx 
.ously.     We  pushed  forward  with  our  l.st  speed,  and 
forced  our  horses  through  the  trees.     There  weVe  copses 
of^some  extent  l.yond,  with  a  scanty  stream  creeping 
among  then,;  a,.,l  as  we  pressed  through  the  yielding 
branches  dcT  sprang  „p  to  the  right  and  left.    At  leng"h 
we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  prairie  Ix-yon-l,  emerged  upon 
It,  and  saw,  not  a  plain  covere.l  with  encampn,ents  ..ml 
Bwarmmg  wth  life,  but  a  vast  unbroken  desert  str,.tching 
away  before  us  league  upon  league,  without  bu.sb  or  tree 
or  any  thn.g  ,hat  l,ad  life.    We  drew  rein  a.,d  gave  to  the 
winds  our  sentiments  concerning  the  whole  aboriginal 
mce  of  America.      Our  journey  was  wo.^e  than  ^ain. 
tor  mysel  ,  I  was  vexed  beyon.l  .neasure;  as  I  well  knew 
that  a  slight  aggravation  of  my  disorder  would  render 
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this  false  step  irrevocable,  iuid  make  it  impossible  to  nc- 
complish  effectually  tlie  object  wliich  had  led  nm  an  ardu- 
ous jouiiiey  of  between  tliree  and  four  thousand  miles. 

And  wliere  were  the  Indians  ?  Tliey  were  mustered 
in  great  numbers  at  a  spot  about  twenty  miles  distant, 
wliere  at  tbi't  very  moment  tliey  were  dancing  their  wai- 
dances.  The  scarcity  of  buffalo  in  the  vicinitj-  of  Lii 
Bont(5's  camp,  whicli  would  render  Iheii-  supply  of  provi- 
sions scanty  and  in-ecarioiis.  had  probably  prevented  them 
from  assembling  theie ;  but  of  all  this  we  knew  nothing 
until  some  weeks  after. 

Shaw  lashed  liis  horse  and  galloped  forward.  I,  thougli 
much  more  vexed  than  he,  was  not  strong  enough  to  adopt 
this  convenient  vent  to  my  feelings ;  so  I  followed  at  a 
quiet  pace.  We  rode  up  to  a  solitary  old  tree,  wliicli 
seemed  the  only  place  fit  for  encamiiment.  Half  its 
branches  were  dead,  and  the  rest  were  so  scantily  fur- 
nished with  leaves  that  tliej'  cast  but  a  meagre  and 
wretched  shade.  We  threw  down  our  saddles  in  the 
strip  of  shadow  cast  by  the  old  twiste<l  trunk,  and  sat 
down  upon  them.  In  silent  indignation  we  remained 
smoking  for  an  liour  or  more,  shifting  our  saddles  with 
the  shifting  shadow,  for  the  sun  was  intolerably  hot. 
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AT  last  we  had  reached  La  Bontd's  camp,  towards 
which  our  eyes  liad  turned  so  k)iig.  Of  all  weary 
hours,  those  that  passed  hetweeu  noon  and  sunset  of  tliat 
day  may  hear  away  the  palm  of  excjuisite  discomfort.  I 
lay  under  the  tree  reflecting  on  what  course  to  pursue, 
watching  the  shadows  which  seemed  never  to  move,  and 
the  sun  which  seemed  fixed  in  the  sky,  and  hoping 
every  moment  to  see  the  men  and  horses  of  Bisonette 
emerging  from  tlie  woods.  Shaw  and  Henry  liad  ridden 
out  on  a  scouting  expedition,  and  did  not  return  till  the 
sun  was  setting.  There  was  nothing  very  cheering  in 
their  faces  or  in  the  news  they  hrought. 

"  We  have  been  ten  miles  fromliere,"  said  Shaw.  "  We 
climbed  the  highest  hutte  we  could  find,  and  could  not 
see  a  buffalo  or  an  Indian  ;  nothing  but  prairie  for  twenty 
miles  around  us."  Henry's  horse  was  disabled  by  clam- 
bering up  and  down  the  sides  of  ravines,  and  Shaw's  was 
greatly  fatigued. 

After  supper  that  evening,  as  we  sat  around  the  fire,  I 
proposed  to  Shaw  to  wait  one  day  longer,  in  hopes  of 
Bisonette's  arrivah  and  if  he  should  not  come,  to  send 
Deslauriers  with  the  cart  and  baggage  back  to  Fort  Lara- 
mie, while  we  ourselves  f(  illowcd  'I'hc  Whirlwind's  village, 
and  attempted  to  overtake  it  as  it  passed  the  mountains. 
Shaw,  not  having  the  same  motive  for  luuiting  Indians 
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that  I  had,  was  averse  to  the  jJan ;  I  therefore  resolvefl 
to  go  aUine.  Tliis  design  1  adopted  very  uiiwilUugly,  for 
I  knew  that  in  the  present  state  of  myliealth  tiie  attempt 
would  he  painful  and  hazardous.  I  hoped  that  liisonette 
■would  a[iiiear  in  tlie  (M)urse  of  the  following  day,  auil 
bring  us  some  information  by  whieh  to  direct  our  course, 
thus  enahliug  me  to  accomplish  my  purpose  by  means 
less  objeetionahle. 

The  ritle  of  Henry  Chatillon  was  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  parly  in  my  absence  ;  so  I  called  Kaymond, 
and  ordered  him  to  jjrepare  to  set  out  with  me.  Ray- 
mond rolled  his  eyes  vacantly  I'lmut,  but  at  length,  having 
succeeded  in  grapi)ling  with  tlie  idea,  he  withdrew  to  his 
bed  under  the  cart.  He  was  a  heavy-moulded  fellow, 
with  a  broad  face,  expressing  impenetrable  stupidity  and 
entire  self-confulence.  As  for  his  good  qualities,  he  had 
a  sort  of  stubborn  fidelity,  an  insensibility  to  danger,  and 
a  kind  of  instinct  or  sagacity,  which  sometimes  led  him 
right,  where  l)etter  heads  than  his  were  at  a  loss.  Be- 
sides this,  he  knew  very  well  how  to  handle  a  rifle  and 
picket  a  horse. 

Through  the  following  day  the  sun  glared  down  upon 
us  with  a  pitiless,  penetrating  heat.  The  distant  blue 
prairie  seemed  quivering  under  it.  The  lodge  of  our 
Indian  associates  parched  in  the  burning  rays,  and  our 
rifles,  as  they  leaned  against  the  tree,  were  too  hot  for 
the  touch.  There  was  a  dead  silence  through  our  camp, 
broken  only  by  the  hum  of  gnats  and  mosquitoes.  The 
men,  resting  their  foreheads  on  their  arms,  were  sleeping 
under  the  cart.  The  Indians  kept  close  within  their 
lodge,  except  the  newly-married  pair,  who  were  seated 
together  under  an  awning  of  buffalo-robes,  and  the  old 
conjurer,  who,  with  his  hard,  emaciated  face  and  gaunt 
ribs,  was  jierclied  aloft  like  a  turkey-buzzard,  among  the 
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dead  branches  of  an  old  tiee,  constiiinly  on  tlie  lookout 
for  enemies.    We  dined,  iind  then  Simw  saddled  his  lioi-se. 

•'I  will  ride  back,"  said  he,  "to  Horseshoe  Creek, 
and  see  if  Hisonette  is  there." 

"  I  would  go  with  you,"  I  answered,  '•  but  I  must 
reserve  all  the  strength  I  liave." 

The  afternoon  dragge<l  away  at  last.  I  oeeupied 
myself  in  cleaning  my  ritle  and  pistols,  and  making  other 
preparations  for  the  journey.  It  was  late  before  I 
wrapped  myself  in  my  blanket,  and  lay  down  for  the 
night,  with  my  head  on  my  sad<lle.  Shaw  had  not 
returned,  but  this  gave  us  no  uneasiness,  for  we  su[i[)ose(l 
that  he  had  fallen  in  with  IJisonette,  and  was  spen<ling 
the  night  with  him.  For  a  day  or  two  past  I  had  gained 
in  strength  and  health,  but  about  midnight  an  attaek  of 
2>ain  awoke  me,  and  for  some  hours  I  could  not  sleep. 
The  moon  was  quivering  on  the  broad  breast  of  the 
Platte  ;  nothing  could  be  heard  except  those  low  inex- 
plicable sounds,  like  whisperings  and  footsteps,  which 
no  one  who  has  siient  the  night  alone  amid  deserts  and 
forests  will  be  at  a  loss  to  understand.  As  I  was  falling 
asleep,  a  familiar  voice,  shouting  from  the  distance, 
awoke  me  again.  A  lapid  step  approached  the  camp, 
and  Shaw  on  foot,  with  his  gun  in  his  hand,  hastily 
entered. 

"  Where's  your  horse  ?  "  said  T,  raising  myself  on  my 
elbow. 

"  l^ost !  "  said  Shaw.     "  Where's  Deslauriers  ?  " 

"Tliere,"  I  replied,  pointing  to  a  confused  mass  of 
blankets  and  buffalo-robes. 

Shaw  touched  them  with  the  butt  of  his  gun,  and  up 
sprang  our  faithful  {^anadian. 

"  Come,  Deslauriers ;  stir  up  the  tire,  and  get  me 
something  to  eat." 
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"  Where's  Bisouette  1 "  anked  i. 

"The  Lonl  kiunvs ;  tlieie"s  nobody  at  Horseshoe 
Creek." 

Shaw  liad  gone  back  to  the  sjiot  where  we  had  encamped 
two  days  betore,  and  lindiiig  iiotliiiig  tlieie  but  the  ashes  of 
our  fires,  lie  had  tied  his  liorsc  Id  the  tree  wliile  he  batlied 
in  the  stream.  S<imetliing  startled  his  horse,  which 
broke  loose,  ai'd  for  two  hours  Shaw  tried  in  vain  to 
eatch  him.  Sunset  appioached,  and  it  was  twelve  miles 
to  camp.  So  he  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  set  out  on 
foot  to  join  us  The  groatei'  jiart  of  his  perilous  and 
solitary  walk  was  in  <laikness.  His  moccasins  were 
worn  to  latters  and  his  feet  severely  lacerated.  He  sat 
down  to  eat,  however,  the  usual  eiiuanimity  of  his  tem- 
per not  at  all  disturljed  by  his  misfortune,  and  my  last 
recollection  Ijefore  falling  asleep  was  of  Shaw,  seated 
cross-legged  before  the  Hie,  smoking  his  j)ii:ie. 

When  I  awoke  again  there  was  a  fresh  damp  smell  in 
the  air,  a  gray  twilight  imolved  the  prairie,  and  above  its 
eastern  verge  was  a  streak  of  cold  red  sky.  I  called  to 
the  men,  and  in  a  moment  a  lire  was  blazing  brightly  in 
the  dim  morning  light,  and  breakfast  was  getting  ready. 
We  sat  down  together  on  the  grass,  to  the  last  civilized 
meal  which  Raymond  and  I  were  destined  to  enjoy  for 
some  time. 

"  Now  bring  in  tlie  horses." 

My  little  mare  I'auliue  was  soon  standing  by  the  fire. 
She  was  a  fleet,  hardy,  and  gentle  animal,  christened 
after  Paul  Doiion,  from  whom  I  had  procured  her  in 
exchange  for  I'ontiac.  She  did  not  look  as  if  equipped 
for  a  morning  pleasure-rii'e.  In  front  of  the  black, 
higli-bowed  mountain-saddle  were  fastened  holsters,  with 
heavy  pistols.  A  pair  of  saddle-bags,  a  blanket  tightly 
rolled,  a  small  parcel  of  Indian  presents  tied  up  in  a 
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Uiffalo  skin,  a  Ifiillier  hag  of  llimr,  and  a  snialliT  one  itl 
tea,  wt'io  all  si'i'iiied  liehinil,  ami  a  Innjf  trail-rope  was 
wound  round  her  neck.  Itaymond  liac'.  a  strong  black 
mule,  equipped  in  a  similar  manner.  We  crauuued  our 
powder-liorns  to  the  throat,  and  mounteil. 

"  I  will  meet  yiin  at  Fort  Laramie  on  the  fust  of 
August,"  said  I  to  Sliaw. 

"  That  i.s,"  he  replied,  '•  if  wi;  don't  meet  before  that. 
I  think  I  sliall  follow  after  you  in  n  day  or  two." 

This  in  faid  lie  attempted,  and  would  liave  succeeded  if 
he  had  not  encountered  obstacles  against  wliicli  his  reso- 
lute .spirit  was  of  no  avail.  Two  days  after  I  left  him  he 
sent  Deslauriers  to  the  fort  with  the  cart  and  l)aggage, 
and  set  out  for  tlie  moinitains  with  Henry  riiatiOon  ;  but 
a  tremendous  tlnuider-storni  had  deluged  the  prairie,  and 
neaily  obliterated  not  only  our  trail  but  that  of  the  In- 
dians themselves.  Tliey  encamped  at  the  base  of  the 
inimntaius,  at  a  loss  in  what  direction  to  go.  In  th(! 
morning  Sliaw  found  himself  poisoned  by  the  plant  known 
as  "poison  ivy,"  in  such  a  maimer  that  it  was  imijossible 
for  him  to  travel.  So  thc\- turned  b,-ick  reluctantly  toward 
Fort  Laramie.  Shaw  lay  seriouslv  ill  for  a  week,  and  re- 
mained at  the  fort  till  I  rejoined  him  some  time  after. 

To  return  to  my  own  story.  Raymond  and  I  shook 
han<ls  with  our  friends,  rode  out  upon  the  prairie,  and, 
clambering  the  sandy  hollows  channelled  in  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  gained  the  high  plains  above.  If  a  cni-se  had 
been  pronounced  upon  the  land,  it  could  not  have  worn 
an  aspect  more  forlorn.  There  were  abrupt  broken  hills, 
deep  hollows,  and  \\ide  plains  ;  but  all  alike  glared  with 
an  insupportable  whiteness  under  the  burning  sun.  The 
country,  as  if  parched  by  (he  heat,  was  cracked  into  innu- 
merable fissures  anil  ravines,  that  not  a  little  impeded  our 
jirogress.     Their  steep  sides  were  white  and  raw,  and 
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along  the  bottom  wo  Hi'vcriil  times  lUsciivcrcd  the  brond 
tnu'Us  ul'  tliu  jfiizzly  Ipciir,  iinwliiTu  more  aliiiiidaiit  than 
in  tliis  ivj,'ioii.  'I'lif  liilges  of  tlic  hills  wfii'  hard  as  rock, 
and  stivwii  wiili  iic1)lilc»  of  Hint  ah  1  ciiaisc  ivd  jaspiT : 
lookinij  from  tlium,  tliciv  was  nolhinf;  to  iidicvc  tlu'  desert 
uniformity,  save  here  and  there  a  iiine-trec  i  liM<,'ing  at  the 
edge  of  a  mvine,  and  strelcliinj,'  its  ron^di,  shaj;;;y  arms 
into  tlie  S(M)r(lnng  air.  Its  resinous  odors  recalled  the 
liine-clad  nionn tains  of  New  lMighind,and,goadeil  as  I  was 
with  a  morbid  thirst,  I  thouglit  witli  a  longing  desire  on 
the  crystal  treasnrc  |ioiirc<l  in  such  wasteful  profusion 
from  our  thon.sand  hills.  I  lieard,  in  fancy,  tlie  plunging 
and  gurgling  of  waters  among  the  sliadcd  rocks,  and  saw 
them  gleaming  dark  and  sliU  far  down  amid  the  crevices, 
the  cold  drops  trickling  from  the  long  green  mosses. 

Wlien  noon  came  we  found  a  little  stream,  witli  a  few 
trees  an<l  bushes  ;  and  here  we  rested  for  an  hour.  Then 
we  travelled  on,  guich'd  by  the  sun,  luitil,  just  In'fore 
sunset,  we  reached  another  stream,  called  Hitter  Cotton- 
./ood  Creek.  A  thick  growth  of  Iiushes  and  old  storm- 
beaten  trees  grew  at  intervals  along  its  bank.  Near  the 
foot  of  one  of  the  trees  we  flung  down  our  saddles,  and 
hobbling  our  horses,  turned  them  loose  to  feed.  The 
little  stream  was  clear  and  swift,  and  ran  nuisically  over 
its  white  sands.  Small  water-ljirds  were  splashing  in 
the  shallows,  ami  tilling  the  air  with  erics  and  flutter- 
ings.  The  sun  was  just  sinking  among  gold  and  crimson 
clouds  Ijehind  Jbiunt  I-aramie.  I  lay  upon  a  log  by  the 
margin  of  the  water,  and  watched  the  restless  motions  of 
the  little  fish  in  a  deeii  still  nook  below.  Strange  to  say. 
I  seemed  to  have  gained  strength  since  the  moining,  and 
almost  felt  a  sense  of  returning  liealth. 

We  built  our  fire.  Night  came,  and  the  wolves  began 
to  liowl.     One  dee])  voice  began,  answered  in  awful  re* 
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sponses  from  hills,  pliiiiis,  and  \v<M)ds.  Such  sounds  il" 
not  disturb  onu's  slot'p  upon  tlio  pniiiio.  We  pi(  kt'tcd 
the  mare  and  the  mule,  and  di<l  not  awake  until  da\  liglil. 
Then  we  turnud  them  loose,  still  hobbled,  to  feed  foi'  an 
hour  before  starling.  We  were  getting  ready  our  break- 
fast when  Uayuiond  saw  an  antelope  half  a  mile  distant 
and  said  he  would  go  and  shoot  it. 

"Your  business,"  saiil  I,  "  is  to  look  after  the  animals. 
I  am  too  weak  to  ilo  miieh,  if  any  thing  happens  to  them, 
and  you  must  keep  witliin  sight  of  tlie  cami)." 

Raymond  promised,  and  set  out  with  his  rillc  in  liis 
hand.  The  mare  "ud  the  mule  had  crossed  the  stream, 
and  were  feeding  among  tlie  long  grass  on  the  other  side, 
much  tormented  by  the  attacks  of  large  green-headed  Hies. 
As  I  watched  them,  I  saw  them  go  down  into  a  hollow, 
and  as  several  miimtes  elaiised  without  their  reappearing, 
I  waded  through  the  stream  to  look  after  them.  To  my 
vexation  and  alarm  I  disecnered  them  at  a  great  distance, 
galloping  away  at  full  speed,  Pauline  in  advance,  with 
her  hobbles  broken,  and  the  nuile,  still  fettered,  following 
with  awkward  leaps.  I  fired  my  rifle  an<l  shouted  to  re- 
call Raymond.  In  a  moment  he  came  running  through 
the  stream,  with  a  red  handkerchief  bound  round  his  head. 
I  pointed  to  the  fugitives,  and  ordered  him  to  [lursue  them. 
Muttering  a  "  Sacr^,"  between  his  teeth,  he  set  out  at  full 
speed,  still  swinging  his  rifle  in  his  hand.  I  walked  up 
to  the  top  of  a  hill,  and,  looking  away  over  the  prairie, 
could  distinguish  the  runaways,  still  at  f  11  gallop.  Re- 
turning to  the  fire,  I  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 
Wc  rily  and  anxiously  hour  after  hour  passed  away.  The 
loose  bark  dangling  from  the  trunk  Injliind  me  fla[i])ed  to 
and  fro  in  the  wind,  and  the  mosquitoes  kept  up  their 
drowsy  hum  ;  but  other  than  this  there  was  no  sight  nor 
sound  of  life  throughout  the  burning  landscape.    The  sun 
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rose  hijjlu'rand  liiglier,  until  I  knew  timt  it  must  lie  noon. 
It  st'i'ini'il  wiiici'ly  |K)SMil)li'  tliat  I  lie  iiniiiiiiU  could  W  re- 
covt'iid.  If  llii'V  weru  not,  my  sit  nation  was  one  r)t  ...rious 
ilitlicjully.  Shaw,  wlici  I  left  liiiii,  hail  (locidcd  to  move 
that  niiirniiig.  hut  whithtT  he  had  not  determined.  To 
look  for  him  would  Ix-  a  \  ain  attempt.  Fort  Laramie  was 
forty  ini!e,H  distant,  and  I  eould  not  walk  a  mile  without 
great  efifort.  Not  then  liaving  learned  the  iihilosophy  of 
yielding  to  disiiroportionate  oKstacles.  I  resolved,  eome 
what  would,  to  eontiiiue  the  pursuit  of  the  Indians.  Oidy 
one  plan  oceiirred  to  me:  this  was,  to  send  Hayinonii  to 
the  fort  with  an  order  for  moie  horses,  while  I  remained 
on  the  spot,  awaiting  his  return,  whieh  might  take  place 
within  three  days  Hut  to  remain  stationary  and  alone 
for  three  days,  in  a  e(  'Uitry  full  of  dangerous  Indians, 
was  not  the  most  flattering  of  prospects:  and.  protracted 
as  my  Indir.n  hunt  must  he  hy  such  delay,  it  was  not  easy 
to  foretell  its  residt.  Hevolving  these  matters.  T  grew 
hungry;  and  as  our  stock  of  p'(i\isions,  except  fovr  nr 
five  pounds  of  flour,  was  by  thiii  timt  exhausted,  I  lift  the 
eamp  to  sec  what  game  I  could  llnd.  Nothing  could  U; 
seen  except  four  or  five  large  curlews  wheeling  over  my 
head,  and  now  and  then  alighting  upon  the  prairie.  I 
shot  two  of  them,  and  was  about  returning,  when  a  start- 
ling sight  caught  my  eye.  A  small,  dark  object,  like  a 
human  head,  suddenly  appeared,  and  vaiiishe('.  among  the 
thick  bushes  along  the  stream  below.  In  that  country 
every  stranger  is  a  suspected  enemy  ;  and  I  threw  forward 
the  nuizzle  of  my  rifli.  In  a  moment  the  bushes  were  vio- 
lently shaken,  two  heads,  but  not  human  heads,  protruded, 
and  to  my  great  joy  I  recognized  the  downcast,  disconso- 
late countenance  of  the  black  mule  and  the  yellow  visage 
of  Pauline.  Raymond  came  upon  the  mule,  pale  and 
haggard,  complaining  of  a  fiery  pain  in  his  chest.    I  took 
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t'liarge  of  tlicf  aiiimiils  wliilu  lie  kiifilnl  dnwii  Iiy  lln'  sMi? 
of  till!  Hlri'iim  to  drink.  Ili^  liail  kept  llic  iiiiiaviavs  In 
sight  lis  fur  as  tiie  Side  Folk  of  Laiaini  ■  Citck,  a  dis- 
tance of  iiiort!  than  ten  niih's  ;  and  1m  re  willi  gn'at  dilli- 
lulty  he  hail  sineeedcd  in  latchinj;  llu  in.  I  saw  that  lit) 
was  unarm -d,  and  asked  him  what  he  had  chme  with  his 
rifle.  It  hill  eneiimliereil  him  in  his  pursnit,  and  lie  had 
drn;>[)L>d  it  on  tlie  |iiairii',  thinking  that  he  eoiild  liiid  it 
on  ir.s  return  ;  lint  in  this  he  had  failed.  The  lo^s  niiyht 
prove  a  very  serimis  one.  I  was  too  iiiiirh  rejuieed,  ho«- 
ever,  at  the  ruiovery  of  the  animals,  and  at  tlie  lidelity 
of  Uayniond,  who  might  easily  have  ikser'ed  with  them, 
to  think  nileh  aljontit;  and  having  made  some  tea  for 
liim  in  a  tin  ve.ssel  «liieh  we  had  brought  with  us,  I  told 
him  that  I  wov'.d  give  him  two  hours  for  '  ling  oeforo 
we  set  out  again.  He  had  eaten  nothing  i.  t  day;  hut 
having  no  appetite,  he  Liy  down  immediately  to  sleep.  I 
picketed  the  animals  anuing  the  hest  grass  that  I  eouhl 
find,  and  made  tires  of  green  wood  to  protect  them  from 
the  flies ;  then  sitting  down  again  l)y  the  tree,  I  watched 
the  slow  movements  of  the  sun,  grudging  every  moment 
that  passed. 

The  time  I  had  mentioned  expired,  and  I  awoke  Ua^- 
iiiond.  We  saddled  and  set  out  again,  but  first  we  went 
in  search  of  the  lost  rille,  and  in  the  coui'se  of  an  hour 
were  fortunate  enough  to  find  it.  Then  we  turneil  west- 
ward, and  moved  over  the  hills  and  liollows  at  a  slow  i  .ce 
towards  the  Black  Hills.  The  lieat  no  longer  tormented 
us,  for  a  cloud  was  befi  ire  the  sun.  The  air  grew  fresh  and 
cool,  the  distant  mountains  frowned  more  gloomily,  there 
was  a  low  muttering  of  thunder,  and  dense  black  i  lasses 
of  cloud  rose  heavily  liehiiid  the  broken  peaks,  At  first 
they  were  fringed  with  silver  by  the  afternoon  sun ;  hut 
soon  thick  blackness  oversjiread  the  sky,  ani'i  the  desert 
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aiiiund  MS  was  wripiwil  in  i>\„„m.  Then-  wns  un  awful 
silliliiiiily  ill  till'  liciuisi-  iiinriiiiiiiiijr  of  the  tliiiiidi'i-,  niid 
till-  siiiiihm  sliadnuN  that  iiivulvcd  tlif  iiioiiiitaiiis  and  the 
lilaiii.  Tlic  stDiiii  lii.iku  Willi  a  zi;;/aj,'  lilimlin;,'  Hasli,  a 
tciiilii;  crash  cf  thunder,  and  a  liiiiiicanc  that  howled 
over  Ihi!  prairie,  dashiii!,'  Hoods  of  water  aj;ain8t  u*. 
Raj-inond  looked  aliout  him  and  lursed  the  niercilesg  ele- 
nientf.  There  seenied  no  Hhelter  near,  hut  wo  diseerned 
nt  len^fth  a  'ee;)  ravine  crashed  in  the  level  jirairie,  and  saw 
lialf-wa y  down  its  side  an  old  iiine-tree,  whose  rough  hori- 
zontal boughs  formed  n  sort  of  pent-house  iiffainst  the 
teiniiest.  We  found  a  praeticalile  iiassage,  led  our  ani- 
mals down,  and  fastened  them  to  large  loose  stones  at  the 
bottom  J  then  elimliing  up,  we  dri'w  our  blankets  over  our 
heads,  and  crouehed  (lose  lieneath  the  old  tree.  PerliapH 
I  was  no  coiiipetent  judge  of  time,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  we  were  sitting  there  a  full  hour,  while  around  ns 
poured  a  diduge  of  rain,  through  which  the  rocks  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf  were  barely  visible.  The 
first  burst  of  the  tempest  soon  subsided,  but  the  rain 
poured  in  steady  torrents.  At  length  Raymond  grew 
imiiatient,  and  scrambling  out  of  the  ravine,  gained  the 
level  prairie  above. 

"  What  does  the  weather  look  like  ? "  asked  I,  from 
my  seat  under  the  tree. 

"  It  looks  bad,"  he  answered :  "  dark  all  round ;  "  and 
again  he  desiended  and  sat  down  by  my  side.  Some  ten 
minutes  elapsed. 

"  Go  up  again,"  said  I,  "  and  tale  another  look ;  "  and 
ho  clamlwred  up  the  jiiecipico.     "  Well,  how  is  it?" 

"  Just  the  same,  only  I  see  one  little  bright  spot  over 
the  top  of  the  mountain." 

The  rain  by  this  time  had  Ixsgun  to  abate  ;  and  ^oing 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ravine,  we  loosened  the  ani- 
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iimU,  Willi  wt'ii'  Ntiiiicliii;,'  ii|i  111  tlicii'  kiiiTH  ill  wiiiiT. 
I.i'iiiliii)r  tlirtii  U|i  iIm'  nii'ky  iIiiikiI  of  till'  laviiit',  wn 
reiulu'i'i  till'  jiliiiii  iil»ivr.  All  .irniiiiil  us  was  Dlisiiuity ; 
liiit  till'  l)ri|,'lit  split  iiliiivf  till'  iniiiiiitaiiis  jficw  niiliT  anil 
ruililicr,  until  at  Icii^'tli  the  rlouils  iln-w  aiiart,  uinl  a  lliniil 
iifsiinlK'aiiis  iHiui'cit  ilii\vn,sti'i'aniiii,'r  aliiiijj  tlio  iirt'cipii'rs, 
anil  involving'  tlirin  in  a  lliin  liliii'  lia/i',  as  siil'l  as  lliat 
wliii  li  wraps  tlir  Apiniiiiics  nn  an  cvmin^'  in  spririj;. 
Riipiilly  tlir  I'louils  wrii'  liroki'ii  ami  siattcicil,  liki'  iimliil 
Icgiiins  of  I'vil  spirits.  'I'lii'  plain  lay  liaskinj;  in  k\ 
bt-'ains  aniiinil  us;  a  rainbinv  an  linl  tliii  ili'snl  friini 
niirtli  to  soulli.  ami  lat  in  Iroiit  a  liiiu  of  wihhIs  srcnii'il 
invitinjjus  to  ri'ficslinu'ii'  ami  nposi'.  Wliiii  wn  ii-auliiil 
tlieiii,  they  wt'iu  fjlisliMiili};  with  ]iiisiiiatir  ih'W-iliops,  niul 
enlivened  liy  the  sonjjsaml  tlutteiini,'siif  liifils.  Striinjjo 
winjfeil  iuseets,  henunibeil  by  the  lain,  were  iliiigiiig  to 
the  leaves  anil  the  Imik  of  the  trees. 

Kaynioml  kiiiilleil  a  lire  with  great  ilifllei.lty.  The 
animals  turneil  eagirly  to  feed  on  the  soft  rieh  grass, 
while  I,  wrivpiiing  niysilf  in  iny  hlaiiket,  lay  down  and 
gazed  on  the  evening  landsi-ajie.  'I'ho  niouiitaiiis,  whose 
stern  features  had  fiowued  upon  us  so  gloomily,  seemed 
lighted  U|)  with  a  lienignant  smile,  and  the  green  waving 
undulations  of  th-j  plain  were  glaiUleiied  with  warm 
sunshine.  Wet,  ill,  ami  wearied  as  I  was,  my  heart  grew 
lighter  at  the  view,  and  I  drew  from  it  nn  augury  of 
good. 

When  morning  came,  Haymond  awoke,  coughing  vio- 
lently, though  I  had  apparently  received  no  injiirv.  We 
mounted,  crossed  the  little  stream,  pushed  through  the 
trees,  and  began  our  journey  over  the  plain  beyond.  And 
HOW,  as  we  rode  slowly  along,  we  looked  anxiously  on 
every  hand  for  traces  of  the  Indians,  not  doubting  that 
the  village  had  passed  somewheie  in  that  vicinitv  ;  but 
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the  scanty  .slll■i^•ellcll  gni:..s  was  not  more  llian  tlirce  or 
four  inches  liigh,  and  the  gioun<l  was  so  hard  that  a 
host  might  have  marched  over  it  and  k-ft  scarcelv  a 
trace  of  its  i)assage.  Up  hill  and  down  hill,  and  clani- 
bering  through  ravines,  we  continued  our  jouiiuy.  As 
we  were  i)assing  the  foot  of  a  hill,  I  saw  Itayniond, 
who  was  some  rods  in  advance,  suddenly  jerk  the  reins 
of  his  mule,  slide  from  his  .seat,  and  run  in  a  crouch- 
ing jiosture  up  a  hollow;  then  in  an  instant  I  heard 
the  sliai-p  crack  of  his  rifle.  A  wounded  antelope  came 
running  on  three  legs  over  the  hill.  I  lashed  Pauline 
and  made  after  him.  ?dy  fleet  little  mare  soon  biouglit 
me  hy  liis  side,  and,  after  leajihig  and  hounding  for  a 
fcu  moments  in  vain,  he  stood  still,  as  if  (bspairing 
of  escaiie.  His  glistening  eye.s  turueil  up  towards  my 
face  with  so  i)iteous  a  look,  that  it  M-as  with  feelings 
of  inlinite  compunction  tliat  I  shot  him  through  th" 
head  with  a  2)istol.  Kayraond  skinned  and  cut  him  up. 
and  we  hung  the  fore-quarteis  to  our  saddles,  much 
rejoiced  that  our  exhausted  stock  of  provisions  was 
renewed  in  such  good  time. 

Gaining  the  top  of  a  hill,  we  could  see  along  the 
cloudy  verge  of  the  praiiio  before  us  the  lines  of  trees 
and  sliadowy  gi-ovi'S,  that  marked  the  course  (jf  Laramie 
Creek.  Before  noon  we  reached  its  hanks,  and  begair 
anxiously  to  search  them  for  footprints  of  the  Indians. 
"We  followed  tlie  stream  for  several  miles,  now  on  the 
shore  and  now  wading  in  the  water,  scrutinizing  everv 
sand-Ixir  and  every  unxddy  bank.  ,So  long  A\as  the 
search,  that  we  began  to  fear  that  \\e  had  left  the  tiail 
undiscovered  bc^hind  us.  At  lengtli  I  heard  Raymond 
shouting,  and  saw  him  jump  from  his  mule  to  examine 
some  object  under  the  shelving  bank.  I  lode  uj)  to  his 
side.     It  was  the   impression   of   an    Indian  moccasin. 
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Kncoiiriigecl  1)y  this,  we  continued  our  searcli  till  at  last 
some  apxjearanoes  on  a  soft  surface  of  earth  not  far  from 
the  shore  attiacted  my  eye  ;  and  going  to  examine  them 
I  found  half  a  dozen  tracks,  some  made  hv  men  and 
some  by  children.     .Just  then  Raymond  observed  across 
the  stream  tlie  mouth  of  a  brook,  entering  it  from  tho 
south.     He  forded  tlie  water,  I'ode  in  at  the  opening,  and 
in  a  moment  I  heard  him  shouting  again ;  so  I  iiassed 
over  ami  joined  him.     The  brook  had  a  broadsandy  be<I, 
along  which  the  water  trickled  in  a  scanty  stream  ;  and 
on  either  bank  the  bushes  were  so  dose  that  the  view 
was  completely  inlercei)ted.     I  found  liaymond  stooping 
over  the  footprim.s  of  three  or  four  horses.     Proceeiling, 
we  found  those  of  a  man,  then  those  of  a  child,  then 
those  of  more  liorses ;  till  at  last  the  hushes  on  each  bank 
were  beaten  down  and  broken,  and  the  sand  ploughed  U2> 
with  a  multitude  of  footsteixs.  and  scored  across  with  the 
fui'n)ws  made  by  the  lodge-poles  that  had  U'en  dragged 
through.     It  was  now  certain  that  we  had  found  the  "niil. 
I  pushed  through  the  bushes,  and  at  a  little  distance  on 
the  prairie  beyond  found  the  ashes  of  a  hundred  and  (ifty 
lodge-fires,  w i  th  bonces  and  pieces  of  buffa ;  i  wobes  sea  t  tered 
alwut,  and  the  pickets  to  which  horses  had  been  tied,  still 
standing  in  the  ground.     Klated  by  our  success,  we  se- 
lected a  convenient  tree,  and,  turning  the  animals  loose, 
prepa-ed  to  make  a  meal  from  the  haunch  of  the  antelope' 
Hardship  and  exposure;  had  thriven  with  me  wonder- 
fully.     I  had   gained  both    health  and  strength  since 
leaving  La  Bont^'s  camp.     Uaymond  and  I  "dined  to- 
gether,   in    high  spirits ;  for  we  rashly  presumed  that 
having  found  (me  end  of  the  trail  wo  shouhl  have  little 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  other.     I5ut  when  the  animals 
were  led  in,  we  found  that  our  ill-luck  ha.lnot  ceased  to 
follow  us.     As  1  was  saddling  Pauline,  I  saw  that  her  eve 
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was  dull  as  lead,  and  tlie  hue  of  her  yellow  coat  visibly 
darkened.  I  i.laced  my  foot  in  the  stirrup  to  mount, 
when  she  staggered  and  fell  flat  on  her  side.  Gaining 
her  feet  with  an  effort,  slie  stood  by  the  fire  with  a  droop- 
ing head.  Wlietlier  she  had  been  l)itten  by  a  snake,  or 
poisoned  by  some  noxious  plant,  or  attacked  by  a  sudden 
disorder,  it  was  hard  to  say ;  but  at  all  events,  her  sick- 
ness was  sufficiently  ill-timed  and  unfortunate.  I  suc- 
ceeded in  a  second  attempt  to  mount  her,  and  with  a  slow 
pace  we  moved  forward  on  the  trail  of  the  Indians.  It 
led  us  up  a  hill  and  over  a  dreary  plain  ;  and  here,  to  our 
great  mortification,  the  traces  almost  disappeared,  for  the 
ground  was  hard  as  adamant ;  and  if  ivs  flinty  surface 
had  ever  retained  the  dint  of  a  hoof,  the  marks  had  been 
washed  away  by  the  deluge  of  yesterday.  An  Indian 
village,  in  its  disorderly  march,  is  scattered  over  the 
prairie  often  to  the  widtli  of  half  a  mile ;  so  that  its 
trail  is  nowhere  clearly  marked,  and  the  task  of  follow- 
ing it  is  made  doubly  wcirisome  and  difficult.  By  good 
fortune,  many  large  ant-hills,  a  yard  or  more  in  diameter, 
were  scattered  over  the  plain,  and  these  were  frequently 
broken  by  the  footprints  of  men  and  horses,  and  marked 
by  traces  of  the  lodge-poles.  The  succulent  leaves  of  the 
prickly-pear,  braised  from  the  same  causes,  also  helped 
to  guide  us  ;  so,  inch  by  inch,  we  moved  along.  Often 
we  lost  the  trail  altogether,  and  then  found  it  again ;  but 
late  )■  !i  the  afternoon  we  were  totally  at  fault.  We  stood 
alone,  witliout  a  clew  to  guide  us.  The  broken  iJain  ex- 
panded for  league  after  league  around  us,  and  in  front 
the  long  dark  ridge  of  mountains  stretched  from  north  to 
south.  Mount  Larahiic,  a  little  on  our  rigjit,  towered 
high  above  the  rest,  and  from  a  dark  valley  just  beyond 
one  of  its  lower  declivities,  we  discerned  volumes  of  wliite 
smoke  rising  slowly. 
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"I  think,"  said  Raymond,  "some  Indians  must  be 
there.  Perhaps  we  had  better  go."  Hut  this  phin  was 
not  lightly  to  be  adopted,  and  we  determined  still  to  con- 
tinue  our  search  after  the  lost  trail.  Our  good  stars 
prompted  us  to  this  decision,  for  we  afterward  had  reason 
to  believe,  from  information  given  us  by  tlie  Indians, 
that  the  smoke  was  raised  as  a  decoy  by  a  Crow  war- 
party. 

Evening  was  coming  on,  and  there  was  no  wood  or 
water  nearer  tliau  the  foot  of  the  mountains.     So  thither 
we  turned,  directing  our  course  towards  tlie  point  where 
Laramie  Creek  issues  upon  the  prairie.   When  we  reached 
it,  the  bare  tops  of  the  mountains  were  still  bright  with 
sunshine.     The  little  river  was  breaking,  widi  im  angry 
current,  from  its  dark  prison.     There  was  sometliing  in 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  mountiiins  and  the  loud  surging 
of   the  rapids,  wonderfully  cheering  and  exhilarating. 
There  was  a  grass-plot  by  the  river  bank,  surrounded 
by  low  lidges,  which  would  effectually  screen  us  and  our 
fire  from  the  sight  of  wandering  Indians.     Here,  among 
the  grass,  I  observed  numerous  circles  of  large  stones, 
traces  of  a  Daheotah  winter  encampment.     We  lay  down, 
and  did  not  awake  till  the  sun  was  up.     A  large  rock 
projected  from  the  shore,  and  behind  it  the  deep  water 
was  slowly  eddying  round  and  round.     Tlie  temptation 
was  irresistible.     I  threw  off  my  clothes,  leaped  in,  suf- 
fered myself  to  be  borne  once  round  with  the  current, 
and  then,  seizing  the  strong  root  of  a  water-plant,  drew 
myself  to  the  shore.     The  effect  was  so  refreshing,  that 
I  mistook  it  for  returning  health.     Hut  scarcely  wt-re  we 
mounted  and  on  our  way,  before  the  momentary  glow 
passed.     Again  I  hung  as  usual  in  my  seat,  scarcely  able 
to  hold  myself  erect. 

"Look  ponder,"  said  Haymond ;  -you  see  tliat  big 
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hollow  there  ;  the  Iiuliaiis  must  hiive  gone  that  way,  if 
they  went  anywhere  p.l>out  here." 

We  i-eachetl  the  jfap,  which  was  like  a  deep  notch  cut 
into  tlu^  niountain-ridge,  and  here  we  soon  found  an  ant- 
hill furrowed  with  the  mark  of  a  lodge-pole.  This  was 
quite  enough  ;  there  could  be  no  doubt  now.  As  we  rode 
on,  the  oi.ening  growing  narrower,  the  Indians  had  been 
compelled  to  march  in  closer  order,  and  the  traces  be- 
came numerous  and  distinct.  The  gap  terminated  in  a 
rocky  gateway,  leading  into  a  rough  and  steep  defile, 
between  two  precipitous  mountains.  Here  grass  and 
weeds  were  bruised  to  fi-agmenls  by  the  throng  that  had 
passed  through.  We  moved  slowly  over  the  rocks,  uj) 
the  passage  ;  and  in  this  toilsome  manner  advanced  foi- 
an  hour  or  two,  bare  precipices,  hundreds  of  feet  high, 
shooting  up  on  either  hand.  Raymond,  with  his  hardy 
mule,  was  a  few  rods  before  me,  ^xhen  wo  came  to  the 
foot  of  an  ascent  steeper  than  the  rest,  and  which  I 
trusted  miglit  prove  the  highest  point  of  the  defile.  Pau- 
line strained  upward  for  a  few  yards,  moaning  and  stum- 
bling, and  then  came  to  a  dead  stop,  unable  to  proceed 
further.  I  dismounted,  and  attempted  to  lead  her ;  but 
my  own  exl  nstedstrenothsoon  gave  out;  so  I  hmsened 
the  trail-rope  from  her  neck,  and  tying  it  round  my  arm, 
ci'awled  up  on  my  hands  and  knees.  I  gained  the  toji, 
totally  spent,  the  sweat-drops  trickling  from  my  forehead. 
Pauline  stood  like  a  statue  by  my  side,  her  shadow  falling 
upon  the  scorching  rock ;  and  in  this  shade,  for  there 
was  no  other,  I  lay  for  some  time,  scarcely  able  to  move  a 
limb.  All  around,  the  black  crags,  sharj)  as  neeiiles  at 
the  top,  stood  baking  in  the  sun,  without  tree  or  bush 
or  blade  of  grass  to  cover  their  nakedness.  The  whole 
scene  seemed  parched  with  a  pitiless,  insufferable  heat. 
After  a  while  I  coidd  mount  again,  and  we  moved  on. 
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descending  the  defile  on  its  western  side.  Tliere  was 
something  ridiculous  in  the  situation.  Man  and  horse 
were  Iielpless  alike.  Pauline  and  I  could  neither  fight 
nor  run. 

Raymond's  saddlo-girtli  slipped ;  and  while  I  proceeded 
he  stopped  to  reimir  the  mischief.  I  came  to  tlie  top  of 
a  little  declivity,  where  a  welcome  sight  greeted  my  eye ; 
a  nook  of  fresh  green  grass  nestled  among  the  cliffs, 
sunny  clumps  of  bushes  on  one  side,  and  shaggy  old 
pine-trees  leaning  from  the  rocks  on  the  otlier.  A^slirill, 
familiar  voice  saluted  me,  and  recalled  me  to  days  of 
boyhood;  that  of  the  insect  called  tlie  "locust  "  by  New 
England  schoolboys,  wliich  was clingingamong  tlie  heated 
boughs  of  the  old  jiine-trees.  Tlieii,  too,  as  I  passed  tlie 
bushes,  the  low  sound  of  falling  water  reachetl  my  ear. 
»  Pauline  tui-ned  of  her  own  accord,  and  pushing  through 
the  boughs,  we  found  a  black  rock,  overarched  by  the  cool 
green  canopy.  An  icy  stream  was  pouring  from  its  side 
into  a  wide  basin  of  white  sand,  whence  it  had  no  visible 
outlet,  but  filtered  tlirough  into  the  soil  below.  Wliile  I 
filled  a  tin  cup  at  the  spring,  Pauline  was  eagerly  plung- 
ing her  head  deep  in  the  pool.  Other  visitors  had  been 
there  before  u  All  around  in  the  soft  soil  were  the 
footprints  of  elk,  deer,  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  sheep ; 
and  the  grizzly  bear  too  had  left  the  recent  prints  of  his 
broad  foot,  with  its  frightful  array  of  claws.  Am>  ..g 
these  mountains  was  his  home. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  spring  we  found  a  little  grassy 
plain,  encircled  by  the  mountains,  and  marked,  to  our 
great  joy,  with  all  the  traces  of  an  Indian  camp.  Ray- 
mond's practised  eye  detected  certain  signs,  by  which  he 
recognized  the  spot  where  Reynal's  h  ,dge  had  been  pitched 
and  his  horses  picketed.  I  approached,  and  stood  look- 
ing at  the  place.     Reynal  and  I  had,  I  believe,  hardly  a 
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feelinjr  in  common,  and  it  perplexed  me  a  good  deal  to 
understand  why  I  should  look  with  so  much  interest  on 
the  ashes  of  his  fire,  when  between  him  and  me  there 
was  no  otlier  lx)nd  of  sympatliy  than  the  slender  and  pre- 
carious one  of  a  kindred  race. 

In  half  an  hour  from  tliis  we  were  free  of  the  moun- 
tains. There  was  a  plain  before  us,  totally  barren  and 
thickly  peopled  in  many  parts  with  prairie-dogs,  who  sat 
at  the  mouths  of  their  burrows  and  yelped  at  as  as  we 
passed.  The  plain,  as  we  thought,  was  about  six  miles 
wide ;  but  it  cost  us  two  houiB  to  cross  it.  Then  another 
mountain-range  rose  l)cfore  us.  From  'he  dense  bushes 
that  clothed  the  steeps  for  a  thousand  feet  shot  up  black 
crags,  all  leaning  one  way,  and  shattered  by  storms  and 
thunder  into  grin,  and  threatening  shapes.  As  we  en- 
tered a  narrow  passage  on  the  trail  of  the  Indians,  they 
impended  frightfully  above  our  heads. 

Our  course  was  through  thick  woods,  in  the  shade  and 
sunlight  of  overhanging  boughs.  As  we  wound  from  side 
to  side  of  the  pasf  -^e,  to  avoid  its  ol)structions,  we  could 
see  at  intervals,  through  the  foliage,  the  awful  forms  of 
the  gigantic  cliffs,  that  seemed  to  hem  us  in  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  before  and  behind. 

In  an  open  space,  fenced  in  by  high  rocks,  stood  two 
Indian  forts,  of  a  square  form,  rudely  built  of  sticks  and 
logs.  They  were  somewhat  ruinous,  having  probably  been 
constructed  the  year  before.  Each  might  have  contained 
about  twenty  men.  Perh.ips  in  this  gloomy  spot  some 
party  had  been  beset  by  enemies,  and  those  scowling  rocks 
and  blasted  trees  might  not  long  since  have  looked  down 
on  a  conflict,  unchronicled  and  unknown.  Yet  if  any 
traces  of  bloodshed  remained  they  were  hidden  by  the 
bushes  and  tall  rank  weeds. 

Gradually  the  mountains  drew  apart,  and  the  passage 
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expanded  into  a  pluin,  where  again  we  found  traces  of  an 
Indian  encampment.  There  were  trees  and  buslius  just 
before  us,  and  we  stopped  liere  for  an  lioui 's  lest  and  re- 
freshment. Wlien  we  had  finished  our  meal.  I{aymond 
struck  fire,  and,  lighti  g  his  jiipe,  sat  down  at  the  foot  of 
a  tree  to  smolte.  For  some  time  I  observed  him  pulling 
away  with  a  face  of  unusual  solenniity.  Then  slowly 
taking  the  pipe  from  his  lips,  he  looked  up  and  remarked 
that  we  had  better  not  go  any  farther. 
"  Why  not  ?  "  asked  I. 

He  said  that  the  country  was  become  very  dangerous, 
that  we  were  entering  the  range  of  the  Snakes,  Arapahocs, 
and  Gros-ventre  Blackfeet,  and  that  if  any  of  their  wan- 
dering parties  should  meet  us,  it  would  cost  us  imr  lives ; 
but  he  added  with  blunt  fidelity,  tliat  he  would  go  any- 
where I  wished.  I  told  hiui  to  bring  up  the  animals,  and 
mounting  them  we  proceeded  again.  I  confess  that,  as 
we  moved  forward,  the  prospect  seemed  but  a  doubtful 
one.  I  would  have  given  the  world  for  my  ordinary 
elasticity  of  body  and  mind,  and  for  a  hoisc  of  such 
strength  and  spirit  as  the  journey  required. 

Closer  and  closer  the  r.)cks  gathered  round  us,  growing 
taller  and  steeper,  and  pressing  more  and  more  upon  our 
path.  We  entered  at  length  a  defile  which,  in  its  way. 
I  never  have  seen  rivalled.  The  mountain  was  cracked 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  we  were  creeping  along  the  Ixit- 
tom  of  the  fissure,  in  dampness  and  gloom,  with  the  clmk 
of  hoofs  on  the  loose  shingly  rocks,  and  the  hoarse  mur- 
muring of  a  petulant  brook  which  kept  ns  company. 
Sometimes  the  water,  foaming  among  the  stones,  over- 
sprean  the  whole  narrow  passage  ;  sometimes,  withdraw- 
ing to  one  side,  it  gave  us  room  to  pass  diy-shod.  Looking 
up,  we  could  see  a  narrow  ribbon  of  bright  blue  sky  be- 
tween the  dark  edges  of  the  opposing  cliffs.     Thisdii) 
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not  last  lotip.  Tlie  passage  soon  widoned,  and  sunbeams 
found  tliiir  way  down,  tliisliing  upon  tlio  black  watein. 
Thf  detilc  would  spiv:id  to  many  rods  in  width ;  bushes. 
tivi's,  and  flowfis  would  spring  by  tlit-  side  of  the  brook ; 
the  (diffs  would  i.i'  feathered  with  shrulilxMy,  that  clung 
ill  cveiy  erevice,  an<l  fringed  with  trees,  that  grew  along 
their  sunny  edges.  Then  we  would  be  moving  again  in 
darkness.  The  passage  seemed  alKiut  four  miles  long, 
and  before  we  reached  the  end  of  it,  the  imsliod  hoofs  of 
our  animals  were  broken,  and  their  legs  cut  by  the  sharp 
«tones.  Issuing  from  tlie  moinitii-.  we' found  another 
plain.  All  around  it  stood  a  circle  of  precipices,  that 
seemed  tlie  impersonation  of  .Silence  and  Solitude.  Here 
again  tlie  Indians  had  encamped,  as  well  they  might,  after 
passing  with  their  women,  children,  and  horses,  through 
the  gulf  beliind  us.  In  one  d..y  we  had  inatie  a  journey 
which  it  had  cost  them  three  to  accomplish. 

The  only  outlet  to  this  aniiiliithcatre  lay  over  a  hill 
some  two  hundred  feet  high,  up  which  we  moved  with 
difficulty.  Looking  froi.i  the  top,  we  saw  that  at  last  we 
were  free  of  the  mountains.  The  prairie  spread  before 
us,  but  so  wild  and  broken  that  the  view  was  everywhere 
obstructed.  Far  on  our  left  one  tall  hill  swelled  up 
against  the  sky,  on  the  smooth,  pale-green  surface  of 
which  four  slowly  moving  black  specks  were  discernible. 
They  were  evidently  buffalo,  and  we  bailed  the  sight  as  a 
good  augury ;  for  where  the  buffalo  were,  there  the  In- 
dians would  probably  be  found.  We  hoped  on  that  very 
night  to  reach  the  village.  We  were  anxious  to  do  so  for 
a  double  reason,  wishing  to  bring  our  journey  to  uii  end,  . 
and  knowing  moreover  that  though  to  enter  the  village  in 
broad  daylight  ..-ould  be  perfectly  safe,  3-et  t»  encamp  in 
its  vicinity  would  be  dangerous.  But  as  we  rode  on,  the 
sun  was  sinking,  and  soon  was  within  half  an  honr  of 
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the  horizon.  We  asffiideil  a  hill  au.l  lonked  alnrnt  u«  for 
u  siM.t  for  our  ciicainimient.  Tlie  j.rairif  was  lilif  a  tur- 
huleiit  OLt-aii,  siKhlenly  cmg.alfd  «|..,u  its  wav.'s  were  at 
the  liighest,  and  it  lay  lialf  in  light  and  Imlf  in  sliadow, 
as  the  ritli  sunshine,  yellow  as  g„l,l,  was  pouring  i.ver  it 
'J'lie  rough  bushes  of  the  wild  sage  were  growiirg  c\ery- 
where,its  dull  pale-green  ovei-spreailiug  hill  aucfholhuv 
Yet  a  httle  way  lj,.f„re  us,  a  bright  verdant  line  of  grass 
was  winding  along  the  plain,  an.l  here  and  there  through- 
out its  course  glistene  1  po„;s  of  water.  We  went  down 
to  it,  kindled  a  tire,  ai.  1  turned  our  horses  h.ose  to  feed. 
It  was  a  little  triekling  Imiok,  that  for  some  yards  on 
either  side  turned  the  Uirren  prairi's  into  fertility,  and 
here  and  there  it  spread  into  deep  pools,  where  the 
beavers  had  dammed  it  up. 

We  placed  our  last  remaining  i)iece  of  antelope  before 
a  scanty  fire,  mournfully  reflecting  on  ourexhausted  stock 
of  provisions.  Just  then  a  large  gray  hare,  peculiar  to 
these  prairies,  came  jumping  alon^r,  and  seated  himself 
within  fifty  yards  to  look  at  us.  1  thoughtlessly  raised 
iny  rifle  to  shoot  him,  but  Raymond  called  out  to  me  not 
to  fire  for  fear  the  rejiort  should  reach  the  ears  of  the 
Indians.  That  night  for  the  tirst  time  we  considered  that 
the  daii-er  to  which  we  were  exposed  was  of  a  somewhat 
serious  character ;  and  to  those  who  are  unacquainted 
with  Indians,  it  may  seem  strange  that  our  chief  api)re- 
hensions  arose  from  the  supposed  proximity  of  the  people 
whom  we  intended  to  visit.  Had  any  straggling  party  of 
these  faithful  friends  caught  sight  of  us  from  the  hill-top, 
they  would  prob^tbiy  have  returned  in  the  night  to  plun- 
der U.S  of  our  hoi-ses,  and  perhaps  of  our  scalps.  But  the 
prairie  is  unfavorable  to  nervousness ;  and  I  presume 
that  neitiier  Raymond  nor  I  thought  twice  of  the  matter 
that  evening. 
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For  eight  hfiurs  pillowed  on  our  safUlles,  we  lay  iii- 
Bensible  as  Idjjs.  Pauline's  yellow  head  was  stretched 
over  me  wlien  I  awoke.  I  rose  and  examined  her.  Her 
feet  were  bruised  and  swollen  l>y  the  aeeidents  of  yester- 
day, hut  her  eye  was  brighter,  h.'r  motions  livelier,  and 
her  mysterious  malady  had  visibly  abated.  W'!  moved 
on,  hoping  within  an  hour  toeome  in  sight  of  the  Indian 
village  ;  but  again  ilisap|>f)intineiit  awaited  us.  Tlie  trail 
disap|)eared  upon  a  liard  and  stony  plain.  I{aynioiid  and  I 
rode  from  side  to  side,  scrutinizing  every  yard  of  ground, 
until  at  Itaigth  I  found  traces  of  the  lodge-jioles.  by  the 
Bide  of  a  ridge  of  rocks.  Wo  began  again  to  follow 
them. 

"  What  is  that  black  spot  out  there  on  the  prairie  ?  " 
"  It  looks  like  a  dead  buffalo,"  answered  Kaymond. 
We  rode  to  it,  and  found  it  to  be  tlie  huge  cartasa  of 
a  bull  killed  l)y  the  hunters  as  they  liad  passed.  Tangled 
hair  and  scraps  of  hide  were  scattered  1..1  all  sides,  for 
the  wolves  had  made  merry  over  it,  and  hollowed  out  tlie 
entire  carcass.  It  was  covered  witli  myriads  of  large 
black  crickets,  and  from  its  api)earance  must  have  lain 
there  four  or  live  days.  The  sight  was  a  disheartening 
one,  and  I  observed  to  Raymond  that  the  Indians  might 
still  be  fifty  or  sixty  miles  off.  But  lie  shook  his  head, 
and  replied  that  they  dared  not  go  so  far  for  fear  of  their 
enemies,  the  Snakes. 

Soon  after  this  we  lost  the  trail  again,  and  ascended  a 
neighboring  ridge,  totally  at  a  loss.  Before  us  lay  a 
plain  perfectly  flat,spreadingon  the  rightaiui  left,  without 
apparent  limit,  and  bounded  in  front  by  a  long  broken  line 
of  liills,  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant.  All  was  open  and  ex- 
posed to  view,  yet  not  a  buffalo  nor  an  Indian  was  visible. 
"  Do  you  see  that  ?  "  said  Raymond :  "  now  we  had 
better  turn  round." 
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But  as  Rnyiiioiid'H  hmrymia  tlioujjlit  otlierwisc,  we  du- 
soended  the  hill  uiid  U-^m  to  cri>,s8  tliu  pluiii.  We  hud 
come  80  far  tliiit  neithtr  I'miliiif'H  limUs  n.n-  my  own 
could  curry  mo  Iwuk  to  Fort  Lanimie.  I  toimidercd  that 
the  lines  of  cxi)ediem;y  and  iiitlimitioii  tallied  exactly, 
and  that  the  iiiiwt  i)rudent  courn.!  -  ,is  to  keep  forwanl. 
The  ground  iinmediately  around  ■;■,  was  thickly  Btrewn 
with  the  skulls  mid  Ix.nts  of  Inillalo,  for  here  a  y.^r  or 
two  before  the  Imlinns  had  made  a  "NUrround  ; "  yet  no 
hving  game  was  in  sight.  At  Imgth  an  antelo[)e  .si.rang 
UJ.  and  ga/.edatas.  We  fired  together,  and  Initli  missed, 
although  the  animal  stood,  a  fair  mark,  within  eighty 
yards.  This  ill-success  might  i>erhai)S  In;  charged  to  oiiv 
own  eagerness,  for  by  this  time  w.  had  no  provisions 
left  exci'pt  a  little  flour.  We  could  see  several  ih)o1s  of 
water,  glistening  in  the  distance.  As  we  approached, 
wolven  and  antelopes  Iwunded  away  through  ll  o  tidi 
grass  around  tliem,  and  floeks  of  large  white  plover  flew 
screaming  over  their  surface.  Having  failed  of  the  ante- 
h)pe,  Raymond  tried  his  liand  at  the  birds,  with  the  same 
ill-success.  The  water  also  disapiminted  us.  Its  margin 
was  so  mired  by  the  crowd  of  buflalo  that  our  timorous 
animals  were  afraid  to  ajiiiroach.  So  we  turned  away 
and  moved  towards  the  hills.  The  rank  grass,  where  it 
was  not  trampled  down  by  the  buffalo,  fairly  swept  our 
horses'  necks. 

Again  we  found  the  same  execrable  barren  prairie 
offering  no  clew  by  which  to  guide  our  way.  As  we  di-ew 
near  the  hills,  an  opening  appeared,  througli  which  the 
Indians  must  liave  gone  if  they  had  i-assed  that  way  at 
all.  Slo>vly  we  began  to  -ascend  it.  I  felt  the  most 
dreary  forebodings  of  ill-success,  when  on  looking  round 
I  could  discover  neither  dent  of  hoof,  nor  footprint,  nor 
trace  of  lodge-pole,  though  the  passage  was  encumbered 
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I.y  tho  HkullH  „f  ImlTal.,.     W'o  l.tnnl  tliundur  iimlterin^ ; 
iiiiollior  Ktorm  wan  iKininjr  im. 

An  «i.  Kaiiicd  tlio  t..|.  of  tho  jfa,,,  tl,«  i,roh|K,-ct  k.).,.ul 
UuMi  U,  (lis.lo»f  it»i.ir.  Fii-Kl,  ttu  HAW  n  Idiiff  (lark  liiiu 
of  mtrKf.l.loiicl.H  u|H>ii  ilii.  lioiizoii,  wliilf  «lK,ve  tlifiii  nwu 
the  i^^aks  of  tlio  .MoiliciiM.|l„.v  iaiij,-f,  tho  vaiiKUiird  of 
tho  U.K^ky  .Momil.aii,.s  ;  I '  ,  liulo  |,y  little  tho  i-lain  t«n,o 
int..  MOW, a  vant  ;;iooli  un,  . niity.  foHon.  and  loliaiitl.ii.s. 
though  Laramio  Crook  glistouod  in  a  wavinjr  lino  over  itH 
surface,  without  a  luish  or  a  tree  iqion  it«  Imnks.  As  yet, 
tho  round  inojeotinj;  shoulder  of  n  hill  intercepted  u  j)art 
of  the  view.  I  rode  in  advanoo,  when  suddenly  I  could 
distinguish  a  few  dark  spots  on  the  prairie,  alonif  tho 
bunk  of  tho  stream. 
"  Buffalo :  ■'  said  I. 

"  Horses,  Iiy  (iod :  "  exclaimed  Raymond,  lathing  his 
mule  forwar.1  as  ho  spoke.  Mor,  an.l  more  of  the  plain 
disclosed  itself,  and  nioro  and  .  ,oi-e  homes  ap{jeare.I, 
scattered  along  the  liver  bank,  or  I.eding  in  bands  o\er 
the  pi-airie.  Then,  sti.nding  in  a  cii-cle  by  tho  sti'eani, 
swarming  with  tluir  savage  inhal.iUints,  we  saw,  a  mile 
nr  more  ofT,  the  tall  lodges  of  the  O-iUallah.  Never  did 
the  heart  of  wanderer  more  gl  .dden  at  the  sight  of  home 
than  did  mine  at  tho  sight  of  that  Indian  camp. 
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THIS  is  lianlly  tlic  imiic(^  fnr  jiortinyinu;  tlic  mental 
fi'iituivsnt'tlic  Iiiiliaiis.  'riii^sariic  i)i(tiire,  slifilitly 
changed  in  Hliadcand  culciiin;;,  would  si'ivc  with  vvvy  few 
cxeepticiiiH  fi)r  all  tl  tiilws  nnith  of  the  .ili'xican  torii- 
torit'H.  Hut  witli  tliis  Hiuiiiarity  in  tlicir  luixh's  of  tliouglit, 
till-  trilKN  of  till!  lake  mid  ocean  shores,  of  the  fol■l■^ls 
anil  of  the  iiluins,  ''iffer  greatly  in  their  manner  of  life. 
Having  Ik'ch  C  <ti«ated  for  several  weeks  among  ono 
of  tho  wildest  (>.  \e  hordes  that  roam  over  the  remote 
prairies,  I  had  uni  «il  opiiortunities  of  olwerving  them, 
and  flatter  myself  thatasketeh  of  the  scenes  that  jiassed 
ilaily  U'fore  my  eyes  may  not  he  devoid  tif  interest. 
They  were  thorough  savages.  Neitlier  their  niannem  nor 
their  iilcas  were  in  the  slightest  degree  modified  by  con- 
tact with  civilization.  They  knew  nothing  nf  tho  power 
and  real  character  of  the  white  men,  and  their  children 
would  scream  in  terror  when  they  saw  me.  Their  relig- 
ion, supei-stitions,  and  pri'judices  were  the  same  handed 
down  to  them  from  immemorial  time.  Tliej'  fought  with 
the  weapons  that  their  fathei's  fought  with,  and  wore  tho 
same  garments  of  skins.  They  were  li\  iug  representa- 
tives of  the  "stone  age; "for  though  their  lances  and 
arrows  ,vere  tiiiped  with  iron  procured  from  the  tnidere, 
they  still  used  the  lude  stone  mallet  of  the  primeval 
world. 
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Great  changes  are  at  liantl  in  tliat  region.  With  the 
stream  of  emig-ration  to  Oregon  and  California,  tlie  buffalo 
will  dwindle  away,  and  the  large  wandering  communities 
wlio  depend  on  them  for  support  must  be  broken  and 
S(?attcred.  The  Indians  will  soon  be  abased  by  whiskey 
and  overawed  by  military  po.sts ;  so  that  within  a  few 
years  tho  traveller  may  pass  in  tolerable  secuiity  through 
their  country.  Its  danger  and  its  charm  will  have  dis- 
ajipeared  together. 

As  soon  as  Ra3-mond  and  I  discovered  the  village  froii 
the  gap  in  the  hills,  we  were  seen  in  our  turn ;  keen  eyes 
were  constantly  on  the  watch.  As  we  rode  down  upon 
the  plain,  the  side  of  the  village  nearest  us  was  darkened 
with  a  crowd  of  naked  figures.  Several  men  came  for- 
ward to  meet  ns.  I  could  distinguish  among  them  the 
green  blanket  of  the  Frenchman  Keynal.  When  we  came 
up  the  ceremony  of  shaking  hands  l»ad  to  be  gone  through 
in  due  form,  r.nd  then  all  were  eager  to  know  what  had 
become  of  the  rest  of  ny  party.  I  satisfied  them  on  this 
point,  and  we  all  moved  together  towards  the  village. 

"You've  missed  it,"  said  Reynal;  "if  you'd  been  here 
day  before  yesterday,  you'd  have  found  the  whole  prairie 
over  yonder  black  with  buffalo  as  far  as  you  could  see. 
There  were  no  cows,  thougli ;  nothing  but  bulls.  We 
made  a  '  si'rroun<l '  every  day  till  yesterday.  See  the 
village  there;  don't  that  look  like  good  living?" 

In  fact  I  could  see,  even  at  that  distance,  long  cords 
stretched  from  kidge  to  lodge,  over  which  the  meat,  cut 
by  the  squaws  into  thin  sheets,  was  hanging  to  dry  in  the 
sun.  I  noticed  too  that  the  village  was  somewhat  smaller 
than  when  I  had  last  seen  it,  and  I  asked  Keynal  the 
caiise.  He  said  that  old  Le  Borgne  had  felt  too  weak  to 
pass  over  the  mountains,  and  so  had  remained  behind 
with  all  his  relations,  including  Mahto-Tatonka  and  his 
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brothers.  The  Wliirlwind  too  had  been  unwilling  to 
come  so  far,  because,  as  Reynal  said,  he  was  afraid. 
Only  half  a  dozen  lodges  had  adhered  to  him,  the  main 
body  of  the  village  setting  their  chief's  authority  at 
naught,  and  taking  the  course  most  agreeable  to  their 
inclinations. 

"What  chiefs  are  there  in  the  village  now? "asked  I. 

"  Well,"  said  Heynal,  "  there's  old  Ked-Water,  and  the 
Eagle-Feather,  and  the  Big  Crow,  and  the  Mad  Wolf, 
and  The  Panther,  and  the  White  Shield,  and  —  what's 
his  name  ?  —  the  half-breed  Shienne." 

By  this  time  we  were  close  to  the  village,  and  I  ob- 
served that  while  the  greater  part  of  the  lodges  were  very 
large  and  neat  in  their  appearance,  there  was  at  one  side 
a  cluster  of  squalid,  miserable  huts.  I  looked  towards 
them,  and  made  some  remark  about  their  wretched  ap- 
pearance.    But  I  was  touching  upon  delicate  ground. 

"  My  squaw's  lelations  live  in  those  lodges,"  said  Rey- 
nal, very  warndy ;  "  an''  there  isn't  a  better  set  in  the 
whole  village." 

"Are  there  any  chiefs  among  them?" 

"  Chiefs  ?  "  said  Reynal ;  "  yes,  plenty ! " 

"  What  are  their  names  ?  " 

"Their  names?  Why,  there's  the  Arrow-Head.  If 
he  isn't  a  chief  he  ought  to  be  one.  And  there's  the 
Hail-Storm.  He's  nothing  but  a  boy,  to  be  sure ;  but  he's 
bound  to  be  a  chief  one  of  these  days." 

Just  then  we  passed  l)etween  two  of  the  lodges,  and 
entered  the  great  area  of  the  village.  Superb,  naked 
figures  stood  silently  gazing  on  us. 

"  Where's  the  Bad  Wound's  lodge  ?  "  said  I  to  Reynal, 

"  There  you've  missed  it  again !  The  Bad  Wound  is 
away  with  Tlie  Whirlwind.  If  you  could  have  found  him 
here,  and  gone  to  live  in  his  lodge,  he  would  have  treated 
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you  bett..,-  than  uiy  „„.,.  in  tlio  village.    I5„t  there's  th. 
y  Crovs  l„.y.  ,on,Ie,.,  next  to  -.1,1  Uecl-Nw"    hJ 

"  No ;  only  one  squaw  an<l  Uvo  or  three  rhil.lren     He 

I  rode  ,/.""■      ''■ ''  "■""■''  "'  ''"'-"■^-  «^0-u,l  an.i 
I    o,Ie  up  to  the  eutraiice  of  tlie   Uig  Crow's  lo,I,.e       V 

Tr/'T  T  ""'"-""t^b-  an,l  took  our  horses."  I  put 
asule  the  leather  flap  that  covered  the  low  ope  ,  ,/ 

etoop,ngentc.re.ltheHigCrow'sdwelling.    Th    "  tu 
s  e  the  ehae    ,„  the  din.  light,  seate.l  at  .^.e  sidlon     ,"le 
>     uffalo.roI.s.    He  greeted  n,e  with  a  guttu:;!  "  / 
coKi^       I  requested  Kejual  to  tell  hiui  that  liavn.on, 
and  r  were  come  to  live  with  hi„,.     The  Bi,.-  f  •,  J 

W  deemed  lumself  honored  that  white  n.eu  shou.    " 
Mieh  preference  to  his  hospitality  ° 

The  squaw  spread  a  buffalo-rohe  for  us  in  tl,e  Quest's 

'  '"''  ^""'"''^y  ^^"''e  we  seate,l  upon  then,  before  the 
Plaoe^sthronged  with  Indians,  iowding  h '^f^.  ^r 

uixtu  e  of  tobacco  and  ,,/a..^.„.,/,„,  or  re.l  willow  bark 
liound  and  round  it  passed  and  ■,  l.v,.!,. 
forwir,]    \f         1  ..'""'"'"'^'•O'onvemtionwent 
toi  ward.  Meairwlnle  a  squaw  placed  before  the  two  cuesls 
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we  were  actively  engaged  in  jiiissing  from  lodge  to  lodge, 
tasting  in  each  of  the  bowl  of  meat  set  before  us,  and 
inhaling  a  whiff  or  two  from  our  entertainei's  pipe.  A 
thunder-storm  that  had  b<!en  threatening  for  some  time 
now  began  in  good  earnest.  We  crossed  over  to  Key- 
nal-s  lodge,  though  it  hardly  deserved  the  name,  for  it 
consisted  only  of  a  few  old  buffalo-robes,  supported  on 
poles,  and  was  quite  open  on  o.ie  side.  Here  we  sat 
down,  and  the  Indians  gatherec"  ,ound  us. 

"  What  is  it,"  said  I,  "  that  makes  the  thunder?" 
"It's  my  belief,"  said  Keynal,  "  that  it's  a  big  stone 
rolling  over  the  sky." 

"  Very  likely,"  I  replied;  "  but  I  want  to  know  what 
the  Indians  think  about  it." 

So  he  interpreted  my  question,  which  produced  some 
debate.  There  was  a  difference  of  opinion.  At  last  old 
Meue-Seela,  or  Red- Water,  who  sat  by  himself  at  one 
side,  looked  up  with  his  withered  face,  and  said  he  had 
always  known  what  the  thunder  was.  It  was  a  great 
black  bird;  and  once  ho  had  seen  it,  in  a  dream,  swoop- 
ing down  from  the  Black  Hills,  with  its  loud  roaring 
wings  ;  and  when  it  flapped  them  over  a  lake,  they  struc 
lightning  from  the  water. 

"The  thunder  is  bad,"  said  another  old  man,  who  sat 
muffled  in  his  buffalo-robe;  "he  killed  my  brother  last 
summer." 

Reynal,  at  my  request,  asked  for  an  explanation ;  but 
the  old  man  remained  doggedly  silent,  and  would  not 
look  up.  Some  time  after,  I  learned  how  the  accident 
occurred.  The  man  who  was  killed  belonged  to  an  asso- 
ciation which,  among  other  mystic  functions,  claimed  the 
exclusive  power  and  privilege  of  fighting  the  thunder. 
Whenever  a  storm  which  they  wished  to  avert  was  threat- 
ening, the  thunder-fighters  would  take  their  bows  and 
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arrows,  their  jjiins,  tlieir  magic  drum,  and  a  sort  of 
whistle,  ma.lo  out  of  the  wing-bone  of  tlie  war-eagle,  and, 
thus  e(imppcd,  run  out  an<l  Are  at  the  rising  cloud,  whoop- 
ing, yelling,  whistling,  and  kiting  theirdrum,  to  frirrhten 
It  dow  n  again.     One  afternoon,  a  heavy  black  cloud  was 
coming  up,  and  they  repaired  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  where 
they  brougRt  all  tlicir  magic  artillery  into  play  against  it. 
But  the  undaunted  thunder,  refusing  to  be  terrified 
darted  out  a  bright  flash,  which  stru.tk  one  of  the  party 
dead  as  he  was  in  the  very  act    ,i  shaking  his  long  iron- 
pointed  lance  against  it.  The  rest  scattered  and  ranyelling 
m  an  ecstasy  of  supei-stitious  terror  Uuk  to  their  lodges. 
The  lodge  of  my  host  Kongra-Tonga,  or  the  Big  Crow, 
presented  a  picturesque  spectacle  that  evening.     A  score 
or  more  of  Indians  were  seated  around  it  in  a  circle,  tlieir 
dark  naked  forms  just  visible  by  the  dull  light  of  the 
smouldering  fire  in  the  middle.    The  pipe  glo«  ed  brightly 
m  the  gloom  as  it  passed  from  hand  ;o  hand.     Then  a 
squaw  would  drop  a  piece  of  buffalo-fat  on  the  dull  em- 
bew.     Instantly  a  briglit  flame  would  leap  up,  darting  its 
light  to  the  very  apex  of  the  tall  conical  structure,  where 
the  toi)S  of  the  slender  poles  that  supported  the  covering 
of  hide  were  gathered  together.     It  gilded  the  features 
of  the  Indians,  as  with  animated  gestures  they  sat  around 
it,  telling  their  endless  stories  of  war  and  hunting,  and 
displayed  rude  garments  of  skins  that  hung  around  the 
lodge ;  the  bow,  quiver,  and  lance,  suspended  over  the 
resting-place  of  the  chief,  and  the  rifles  and  powder-horns 
of  the  two  white  guests.     For  a  moment  all  would  be 
bright  as  day;    then  the  flames  would  die  out;  fitful 
flashes  from  the  embei-s  would  illumine  the  lodge,  and 
then  leave  it  in  darkness.     Then  the  liglit  wouUrwhoUy 
fade,  and  the  lodge  and  all  within  it  be  involved  again  in 
obscurity. 
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As  I  left  tl.e  lodge  next  morning,  I  was  saluted  by 
howling  and  yelping  all  around  tlie  village,  and  half  Ite 
canine  population  rushed  lorth  to  the  attack.     Beinr'  as 
cowardly  as  they  were  elaniorous,  thev  kent  juu.,^ng 
about  me  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards,  only  one  little 
eur,  about  ten  inches  long,  having  spirit  enough  to  make 
a  direct  assault^    lie  dashed  valiantly  at  the  leatlier  tassel 
which  in  tlie  Dahcotah  fashion  was  trailing  behind  the 
heel  of  my  moccasin,  and  kept  his  hold,  growling  and 
snarling  all  the     Inle,  though  every  step  I  made  Jn.ost 
jerked  him  over  on  his  back.     As  I  knew  that  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  village  were  on  the  watch  to  see  if  f  showed 
any  sign  of  fear,  I  walked  forward  without  looking  to  tlie 
light  or  left,  surrounded  wlierever  I  went  by  this  ma-^io 
circle  of  dogs.     When  I  cine  to  ReynaFs  lodge  I  ^at 
down  by  It,  on  which  the  dogs  dispersed  growHng  to  their 
i^speotive  quarters.     Only  one  large  white  one  remained, 
running  about  before  me  and  slio wing  his  teeth.     I  called 
h..n  but  he  only  growled  the  more.     I  looked  at  him 

Tv     f     "  7;?  !"'  "'"' '^"'^  ■'  J"-^^  «"«'> a  'l"g  as  r  wanted. 

My  friend,    thought  I,  "y,,.,  «l,all  pay  for  this  !  I  will 
have  you  eaten  this  very  morning  !  " 

I  intended  :,hat  day  to  give  the  Indians  a  feast,  bywav 
of  conveying  a  favorable  impression  of  my  character  and 
digmty ;  and  a  wliite  dog  is  the  dish  which  the  customs  of 
the  Dahcotah  prescribe  for  all  occasions  of  formality  and 
importance.     I  consulted    Rej-nal :  he  soon  .liscovered 
that  an  old  woman  in  the  next  lo.lge  was  ownc.r  of  the 
white  dog.     I  took  a  gaudy  cotton  haiulkerclucf,  and 
iaying  it  on  the  ground,  arranged  some  vermilion,  beads' 
and  other  trinkets  upon  it.     Then  the  old  squaw  was  sum' 
moned.     I  pointed  to  the  dog  and  to  the  handkerchief, 
feheg-ave  a  scream  of  delight,  snatched  up  the  prize,  and 
^■amshed  with  it  into  her  lodge.     For  a  lew  more  trifles 
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I  engaged  tlie  services  of  two  other  squaws,  each  of  whom 
took  the  white  dog  by  one  of  his  paws,  and  led  him  away 
behind  tlie  lodges.  Having  killed  him  they  thiew  him 
into  a  fire  to  singe;  then  chopped  him  up  and  put  him 
into  two  large  kettles  to  boil.  Meanwhile  I  told  Raymond 
to  fry  in  buffalo  fat  what  little  flour  we  had  left,  and  also 
to  make  a  kettle  of  tea  as  an  additional  luxury. 

The  l!ig  Crow's  Rcjuaw  was  briskly  at  work  sweeping 
out  tlie  lodge  for  the  approaching  festivity.  I  confided 
to  my  liost  himself  tlie  task  of  inviting  the  guests,  think- 
ing that  I  miglit  thereby  shift  from  my  own  shoulders  the 
odium  of  neglect  and  oversight. 

Wlien  feasting  is  in  (juestion,  one  hour  of  the  day  serves 
an  Indian  as  well  as  another.     My  entertainment  came  off 
at  aljout  eleven  o'clock.     At  that  lion  ,  Reynal  and  Ray- 
mond walked  across  the  area  of  the  -village,  to  the  admi- 
ration of  the  inhabitants,  carrying  the  two  kettles  of  dog 
meat  slung  on  a  pole  between  them.     These  they  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  lodge,  and  then  went  back  for  the 
bread  and  the  tea.     Meanwliilo  I  had  put  on  a  pair  of 
brilliant  moccasins,  and  substituted  for  my  old  buck-skin 
frock  a  coat  wliich  I  had  brought  witli  me  in  view  of  such 
public  occasions.     I  also  made  careful  use  of  the  razor, 
an  operation  wliich  no  man  will  neglect  who  desires  to 
gain  the  good  opinion  of  Indians.   Thus  attired,  I  seated 
myself  between  Reynal  and  Raymond  at  the  head  of  the 
lodge.     Only  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  all  the  guests 
had  come  in  and  were  seated  on  the  ground,  wedged  to- 
gether in  a  close  circle.   Each  brought  with  him  a  wooden 
bowl  to  hold  his  share  of  the  repast.     When  all  were 
assembled,  two  of  the  officials,  called  "soldiera  "  by  the 
white  men,  came  forward  with  ladles  made  of.  the  horn 
of  the  Rocky  :\Iountain  sheep,  and  began  to  distribute  the 
feast,  assigning  a  double  share  to  the  old  men  and  chiefs. 
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The  dog  vanished  witli  astonishing  celerity,  and  each 
guest  turned  his  dish  hottom  upward  to  show"tI,at  all  was 
gone  Then  the  bread  was  distributed  in  its  turn,  and 
finally  the  tea.  As  the  "soldi.rs  "  poured  it  out  into  the 
same  wooden  bowls  that  had  served  for  the  substantial 
part  of  the  n.eal,  I  thought  it  had  a  particularly  curious 
and  uninviting  color. 

"Oh,"  said  Reynal,  "tiiero  was  not  tea  enough,  so  I 
stirred  some  soot  in  the  kettle,  to  make  it  look  strong" 

Fortunately  an  Indian's  palate  is  not  verv  .li.seriminat. 
ing.  1  he  tea  was  well  sweetened,  and  that  was  all  thev 
cared  for.  •' 

Now,  the  feast  lieing  over,  the  time  for  speech-makinjr 
was  come.  The  Big  Crow  pro.luee.l  a  Hat  piece  of  wood 
on  which  he  cut  up  tobacco  and  shmijsasha,  and  mixed 
them  in  due  proportions.  The  pipes  were  filled  and 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  around  tlie  company  Then 
I  began  my  .speech,  each  sentence  U-ing  interpreted  by 
KejTial  as  I  went  on,  and  echoed  by  the  whole  audience 
with  the  usual  exclamations  of  assent  and  approval.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect,  it  was  as  follows :  — 

"1  had  come,"  I  told  them,  "from  a  country  so  far 
distant,  that  at  the  rate  they  travel,  tliey  could  not  reach 
it  in  a  year." 
"  How !  how ! " 

"  There  the  lleneaska  were  more  numerous  than  the 
blades  of  grass  on  the  prairie.     Tlie  squaws  were  far 
more  beautiful  than  any  they  had  ever  seen,  and  all  the 
men  were  brave  warriors." 
"  IIow !  how !  how ! " 

I  was  assailed  by  twinges  of  conscience  as  I  uttered 
these  last  words.  But  I  recovered  myself  and  began 
again. 

"  While  I  was  livin;;  iu  the  Meneaska  lodges,  I  had 
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heard  of  the  OgillnUali,  h^)^/  great  and  hrave  a  nation 
they  were,  how  they  h)ved  the  whites,  and  how  well  they 
could  hunt  tlio  huffalo  and  strike  their  enemies.     I  re- 
solved to  eonio  and  see  if  all  that  I  heard  was  true." 
"How!  how!  howl  how!" 

"As  I  had  eonie  on  hovsehack  throiigli  the  mountains, 
I  had  heen  ahle  to  bring  them  oid}'  a  very  fi  w  presents." 
"  How ! " 

"  But  I  had  enougli  tobaeeo  to  give  them  all  a  small 
piece.    They  miglit  smoke  it  and  see  how  much  better  it 
was  than  tlie  tobaeeo  wliieh  tliey  got  from  the  traders." 
"How!  how!  howl" 

"  I  liad  plenty  of  powder,  lead,  knives,  and  tobacco  at 
Fort  Laramie.     These  I  was  anxious  to  give  them,  and 
if  any  of  them  slicudd  come  to  the  fort  before  I  went 
away,  I  would  make  them  handsome  presents." 
"  IIow  !  how  i  how  !  how !  " 

Raymond  tlien  cut  up  and  distributed  among  them  two 
or  three  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  old  Mene-Seela  began  to 
make  a  reply.  It  was  long,  but  the  following  was  the 
pith  of  it. 

"  He  had  always  loved  the  whites.  They  were  the 
wisest  people  on  earth.  He  believed  they  could  do  any 
thing,  and  he  was  always  gla<l  when  any  of  them  came  to 
live  in  the  Ogillallah  lodges.  It  was  true  I  had  not 
made  them  many  presents,  but  the  reason  of  it  was  plain. 
It  was  clear  that  I  liked  them,  or  I  never  should  have 
come  so  far  to  find  their  village." 

Several  other  speeches  of  siiiular  import  followed,  and 
then  this  more  serious  matter  being  disposed  of,  there  was 
an  interval  of  smoking,  laughing,  and  conversation.  Old 
Mene-Seela  suddenly  iuterruiited  it  with  a  loud  voice :  — 
"  Now  is  a  good  time,"  he  said,  "  when  all  the  old  men 
and  chiefs  are  here  together,  to  decide  what  the  people 
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shall  do.     We  came  over  the   mountains  t..  make  ou,' 
odges  for  next  year.    Our  ol.l  on.s  are  g,„,,l  for  nothins. 
they  are  rotton  un.l  worn  out.    lin,  ,ve  luu.  h-.n  di.a,,- 
pointed.     W  e  have  killed  Imffalo-buUs  enough,  hut  we 
have  foun.l  no  h...rd8  of  cows,  an.l  the  .skins  „f  hulls  are 
t,.o  thick  and  heavy  f„r  our  .s,,naws  to  n,ake  lod.res  of 
There  mu.t  be  jUenty  „f  cows  al»,ut  the  Medicine  IVn, 
Mountam.     Wc  ought  to  go  there.    To  Ije  sure  it  is  far- 
ther westward  thaii  we  have  ever  been  before,  and  j.erha,.s 
the  .Snakes    will  attack  us,  for  those  hnntin.r.j^Uvnds 
belong  to  then..     But  we  must  have  new  lodges  .t  an,- 
rate ;  our  old  ones  will  not  serve  for  another  year.""   \v"e 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  the  Snakes.     Our  w'.rriors  are 
brave,  and  they  are  all  ready  for  war.    Besides,  we  have 
thiee  white  men  witli  their  rifles  to  liel])  us." 

This  speech  produced  a  good  deal  of  debate.  As  Rev- 
nal  did  not  interpret  what  was  said,  I  could  only  jud 'e 
of  the  meaning  by  the  features  and  gestures  of  the 
speaker  At  the  end  of  it  however  the  greater  number 
seemed  to  have  fallen  in  with  Alene-Seela's  opini.m.  A 
short  silence  followe.l,  an,l  then  the  old  man  struck  up  a 
discordant  chant,  which  I  was  told  was  a  song  of  thanks 
tor  the  entertainment  I  had  given  them 

"Now,"  said  he,  "let  us  go  and  give  the  white  men  a 
cnance  to  breathe." 

So  the  company  all  .lispe.>*ed  into  the  open  air,  and  for 
some  time  the  old  chief  was  walking  round  the  village, 
smgmg  his  song  in  praise  of  the  feast,  after  the  custom 
ot  tlie  nation. 

At  last  the  day  drew  to  a  close,  an,!  as  the  sun  went 
down  the  horses  came  trooping  from  ,he  surroun.ling 
plains  to  he  picketed  before  the  dwellings  of  their  respe.  - 
tive  masters.  Soon  within  the  great  circle  of  lodges  ap- 
peared another  concentiie  circle  of  restless  hoiises;  and 
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here  ami  there  fiieH  flowed  niul  flickered  amid  the  gloom, 
on  tlio  dusky  (ijriiies  mound  tlieni.     I  went  over  and  sat 
by  t:.e  l,.dKc  of  Hey.ial.    The  Kagle-Feather,  who  was  a 
son  of  .M,.ii,..Sccla,  and  Imither  of  my  host  the  Big  Crow, 
was  seated  there  already,  an.l  I  asked  liim  if  the  village 
wouhl  move  in  the  niorniiiir.     He  shook  liis  head,  and 
sai<l  that  nobody  ooul.I  tell,  l,.r  since  old  Mahto-Tatonka 
liad  died,  tlie  i)eoi.le  had  Ihch  like  childien  tliat  did  not 
know  tlieirown  niinils.    Tliey  were  no  Ijett.'r  than  a  Ijody 
without  a  head.    So  I,  as  well  as  the  Indians  themselves, 
fell  asleep  that  night  without  knowing  whether  we  sliould 
set  out  in  tlie  morning  towards  the  country  of  tlie  Snakes. 
At  dayhi'eak  however,  as  I  was  eomiiig  up  from  the 
river  after  my  morning's  al)lulions,  I  saw  that  a  move- 
ment was  eonteniplate.l.     Some  of  the  lodges  were  re- 
duced to  nothing  hut  Uire  skeletons  of  poles ;  tlie  leather 
covering  of  others  was  flapping  in  tlie  wind  as  the  squaws 
pulled  it  off.    One  or  two  cliiefs  of  note  had  resolved,  it 
seemed,  on  moving ;   and  so  having  set   their  squaws 
at  work,  tlie  example  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
village.     One  by  one  the  lodges  wore  sinking  down  in 
rapid  succession,  and  where  the  great  circle  of  tlie  village 
had  been  only  a  few  moments  before,  nothing  now  re- 
mained but  a  ring  of  horaes  and  Indians,  crowded  in 
confusion  together.    The  ruins  of  the  lodges  were  spread 
over  the  ground,  together  with  kettles,  stone  mallets, 
great  ladles  of  horn,  buffalo-r.  .Ijcs,  r.nd  cases  of  paintecl 
liide,  filled  with  dried  meat.     S.juaws  bustled  about  in 
busy  preparation,  the  old  hags  screaming  to  one  another 
at  the  stretch  of  their  leathern  lungs.     Tlie  shaggy  horses 
were  patiently  standing  while  tlie  lodge-poles  were  lashed 
to  their  sides,  and  the  baggage  piled  upon  their  backs. 
The  dogs,  with  tongues  lolling  out,  lay  lazilv  panting,  and 
waitmg  for  the  time  of  departure.     P:ach  warrior  sat  on 
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the  grouiui  by  the  decaying  cmIhts  „f  hi.,  fm,.  unn.oved 
a.ni.l  tlie  confuMoii,  h.)l(Iing  in  hi«  l„uul  tho  Icng  trail- 
n>lHi  (if  liis  liiii'se. 

As   tli.ir  i.iv|,aiation.s  uvrc  ooniiihl,.,!,   e,i,l,   f,i,„ilv 
m„ve.l  off  the  gronnd.     Th..  ,r„w,l  was  rajmllv  melting 
Hway.     I  could  see  th,.,«  crossing  the  river,  and  passing 
in  .|U.ck  snccession  ah.ng  the  ,,rolile  „f  the  hill  on  the 
further  8,.h..     \VI,cnall  were  gone,  I  n,onntedan,l«..t  ont 
after  then,.  folI.,we.I  hy  IJaymond.  and.  a.s  we  gained  the 
summit,  the  whole  village  cu.ne  in  view  at  once,  stiag- 
glingaway  for  a  mil,,  or  more  over  the  barren  plains  In^-fore 
us.   hverywhcre  glittered  the  iron  points  of  lances.     The 
.snn  ne^•cr  shone  upon  a  more  strange  array.     I lere  were 
tlie  heavy-laden  pack-horaes,  some  «retchc,l  old  woman 
eading  then.,  and  two  or  three  ehihhvn  clinging  to  their 
backs.     Here  were  mules  or  ponies  coverc.l  from  head  to 
tail  with  gaudy  traj.pings,  and  mounted  by  some  gay 
young  squaw,  grinning  bashfulness  and  pleasure  as  the 
Mcneaska  looked  at  her.     Roys  with  miniature  bows  an.I 
arro«  s  wan.lered  over  the  plains,  little  naked  eliildren  ran 
along  on  foot,  and  numberless  dogs  scampered  among  the 
feet  of  the  horses.     The  young  braves,  gaudy  -rUh  paint 
and  feathers,  rode  in  groups  among  the  crowd,  often 
galloping  t«o  or  three  at  once  along  the  line,  to  try  the 
speed  of  their  horses.     Here  an,',    here  you  might  see 
a  rank  of  sturdy  pedestrians  stalking  along  in  their  white 
buffa  o-roU'S.     These  were  the  .lignitarics  of  the  village, 
the  old  men  and  warriors,  to  whose  age  an.I  experience 
that  wandering  democ.-aey  yielded  a  silent  deference. 
With  the  rough  prairie  and  the  broken  hills  for  its  back- 
ground, the  restless  scene  was  striki,      and  picturesque 
beyond  description.     Days  and  weeks  made  me  familiar 
Witli  It,  but  never  impaired  its  effect  upon  my  fancy 
As  we  move.l  on,  the  broken  column  grew  yet  more 
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■<-nttfr.'<l  ami  ili«>nliTly,  milil.im  wi!  iii.i.ri.iulicd  tin-  f(M.t 
of  u  liill,  I  Hiiw  tin!  old  iii(>n  iH'foro  iiiuiitioncl  m-.ainff 
tlHUiiMflves  ill  It  liiiit  uiK)ii  tlic  jfroiiiiil.  ill  oilvaiiiL-  of  tlio 
whole.  'I'licy  li),'liU'<l  it  pipi.  ami  Hat  siiiokinj;,  laii^'liing, 
011(1  telliiiff  Ktoiii'M.  wliil,.  tlio  pfoplo,  Ntoiiianj,'  ag  tliey 
KiicccsHivrly  caiiif  up.  wciv  soon  jratliiird  in  ii  ,io\vd 
U'liiiid  tliciii.  Tlitii  tlirolil  iiii'ii  rose, diTw  tliuir Imffalo- 
rolHH  oviT  tlicir  Nlioiildcis,  ami  Htindr  on  as  iK'for... 
fiaiiiiiifT  till'  top  of  the  hill,  \sv  fonml  a  Mv,'i<  declivity 
Inforu  lis.  Thi'lf  was  iiol  a  iniiinlcV  paiiHi;.  'Mi,,,  who!,. 
dcNucmlod  in  ii  »m,s,s,  amid  dust  ami  confusion.  The 
liorscH  Imiccd  their  feet  as  they  slid  down,  woiiieii  and  cliil- 
dreii  screamed,  do;,rM  yelped  us  they  were  trod(h.n  upon, 
while  stones  and  earth  went  roUin-,'  to  the  bottom.  In 
H  few  moments  I  could  see  the  villa^'e  from  the  summit, 
sineiidiiif,'  iiyaiii  far  and  wide  over  the  j.lain  In  low. 

At  our  encanipm.Mit  that  afternoon  I  was  attacked 
anew  hy  my  old  disor.lcr.  Jn  half  an  hour  the  strenj-th 
that  I  ha.l  liecii  jfainiii;,'  for  a  week  past  had  vanished 
ajjain,  and  I  Ikhiiiiio  like  n  man  in  a  dream.  Hut  at 
sunset  I  hiy  down  in  the  Hig  Crow's  lodge  and  «lept, 
fajtally  nnc(m8ci()us  till  the  morning.  The  first  thing 
that  awakened  me  was  a  hoarse  (lapping  over  my  head, 
and  a  smhleu  light  that  poured  in  upon  me.  The  camp 
was  hieaking  uji.  and  the  scjuaws  were  moving  the  cover- 
ing from  the  lodg.^.  I  arose  and  shook  off  my  Maiiket 
with  the  feeling  of  perfe.-t  health  ;  hut  scarcely  had  I 
gained  my  feet  when  a  .sense  of  my  helpless  condition 
was  once  more  forceil  upon  me,  and  I  found  myself 
scarcely  ahle  to  stand.  Raymond  had  hroiight  up  Paul- 
ine and  the  mule,  and  I  stooped  to  iiiise  my  saddle  from 
the  ground.  Jly  strength  was  unecjual  to  the  tjisk.  "  You 
must  saddle  her,"  said  I  to  Haymond,  as  I  .sat  down 
again  on  a  pile  of  lniffah)-robes.     He  did  so.  and  with 
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apninfnlo(T..rt  I  ,„..,.m...,1.  Ak  w.  «.„,  ,„«,si„,,  ..v.r 
»  great  ,,..,„.  Hurr.,m..l..,l  by  l„„g  Un.U;,  ri.lVr,.»,  I 
r.Kle  Hlowly  in  „.lv»„...,  ,.f  tl.„  I„.li..,,,  ,w.l.  thoughts 
tl.a  w,m(ler...l  far  t,o,„  th..  ,!„„.  .„.,|  „„  ,„...,  |^,,,. 
.h'Mlytho  Kky  .'.ukcMUMl,  a„.l  thun.l.T  lx.j,m..  to  t.u.tt..,- 
l.MUlH  w..,.o  riHiug  ov..,.  thu  hilU.  u.  ,l„..k  a.  tho  Ihst 
f..rc.b<..l,ng«  of  „„  approaching  .alan.i.y ,  „„.l  i„  ,  ,„„. 

'",■'  ,  mm'""."'  "'"  "'"''l""'  '"  «'""'""••  I  l""ke<l 
'H'hm.l  J  he  iM.lianM  l,a,l  «to,,,,c..l  to  j.rq.are  for  the 
"I'P'"acI.".J,'  storn,,  „n,l  „„.  ,i.„„,  ,.„„,,  ^j  ^,,^, 
Htr.^.h..,I  far  ,o  ,!,.  ,ight  an.l  left.  .Since  the  li^ttl- 
tack  of  n.y  di.sor.h.r  the  ..fTects  of  rain  upon  n.o  h,.,l 
usually  Wn  injurious  in  the, .xta.„,e.     ]  ha.l  uostrenifth 

to  spare,  having  at  that ncnt  .scarcely  cuou.H.  to  kcei. 

.uy  Heat  on  hoi^eback.     Then,  for  the  first  tinic^it  pressed 
yr-:  "'f  as  .  M.rong  prohaUlity  that  I  n.ight  never  leave 
those  deserts.     -.  U'ell,"  thought  I  to  n.yself,  ••  the  ,,raino 
make,  ,,u.ck  an.l  sharp  vvo.k.     Hetter  to  die  here,  in  tho 
saddle  to  tl,o  last,  than  to  stifle  in  the  hut  air  of  a  sick 
ehamlx.r;  an.l  a  tl,„u.san.l  tin.es  U-tter  than  to  drag  out 
hfe,  as  many  have  done,  in  tlie  lielpless  inaction  of  lin-rer- 
ing  disease."     So,  drawing  the  huftalo-robe  on  which  I 
sat,  over  my  he.ul,  I  waited  till  the  storm  shoul.l  come. 
It  broke  at  last  with  a  sudden  bui^t  .,f  fury,  an.l  passing 
away  as  r.ip.dly  as  it  can>e,  left  the  sky  clear  again.     My 
reflections  served  mo  no  other  purjwse  than  to  look  back 
uix,n  as  a  piece  of  curious  experience;  for  the  rain  di.l 
not  pro<luce  the  ill  effects  that  I  ha.l  expecte.l.     AVe  en- 
.amped  within  an  hour.     Having  no  change  of  clothes,  I 
™ntnved  to  b<,rrow  a  curious  kind  of  sutetitute  from 
Keynal;  and  this  .lone,  I  went  h.mie,  that  is,  to  the  Dig 
Trow  s  lodge,  to  make  the  entire  transfer  that  was  neces- 
sary.    Half  a  dozen  squaws  «ere  in  the  lodge,  and  one  of 
Ihem  taking  my  arm  held  it  against  her  own,  wlule  a  gen- 
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eral  laugh  ami  scream  of  admiration  was  raised  at  the 
contrast  in  the  color  of  the  skin. 

Onr  encampment  tliat  afternoon  was  not  far  from  a  spur 
of  the  mack  Hills,  whose  ridges,  bristling  with  fir-trees, 
rose  from  the  plains  a  mile  or  two  on  our  right.     That 
they  miglit  move  more  rapidly  towards  their  proposed 
hunting-yrouii.ls,  tlie  Indians  determined  to  leave  at  this 
place  tlieir  stock  of  dried  meat  and  other  sui)erfluous 
articles.      Some  left  even  their  lodges,  and  contented 
themselves  witli  carrying  a  few  hides  to  make  a  shelter 
from  the  sun  and  rain.     Half  the  inhabitants  set   out 
m  the  afternoon,  witli  loaded  pack-horses,  towards  the 
mountains.     Here  tliey  suspen<led  the  dried  meat  upon 
trees,  where  the  wolve    and  grizzly  bears  could  not  get 
at  It.     All  returned  at  evening.     Some  of  the  young  men 
declared  tliat  they  had  heard  the  reports  of  guns  among 
the  mountains  to  llie  eastward,  and  many  surmises  were 
thrown  out  as  to  the  origin  of  these  sounds.     For  my 
part,  I  was  in  hopes  tliat  Shaw  and  Henry  ChatiUon  were 
coming  to  join  us.     I  little  susiiected  that  at  that  very 
moment  i.iy  unlucky  comrade  was  lying  on  a  buffalo-robe 
at  Fort  Laramie,  fevered  with  ivy  poison,  and  solacing 
his  woes  with  tobacco  and  Shakspcare. 

As  we  moved  over  the  plains  on  the  next  morning, 
several  young  men  rode  about  the  country  as  seouts ;  and 
at  lengtli  we  l)egan  to  see  them  occasionally  on  the  tops 
of  the  hills,  sliaking  their  robes  as  a  signal  tliat  they  saw 
buffalo.  Soon  after,  some  bulls  came  in  sight.  Horse- 
men darted  away  in  puraiit,  and  we  could  see  from  the 
distance  that  one  or  two  of  tlie  buffalo  were  killed 
IJaymond  suddenly  Ixjcame  inspired. 

"This  is  the  country  for  me.'"  he  .said;  "if  I  could 
only  carry  the  buffalo  tliat  are  killed  here  every  month 
down  to  St.  Louis,  I'd  make  my  fortune  in  one"  winter. 
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I'd  grow  as  rich  as  old  Papin,  or  JIaekei..  >  ei-her  I 
call  this  tlie  poor  man's  market.  When  I'm  ■  urM.ry  I'-  e 
only  got  to  take  my  rifle  and  go  out  and  get  0  iLi-'-c-.t 
than  the  rich  folks  down  below  can  get,  witli  all  their 
money  You  won't  catch  me  living  in  St.  Louis  another 
winter. 

"No  "said  Reynal,  "you  had  ;  tter  say  that,  after 
you  and  your  Sj.anish  woman  almost  starved  to  death 
there.  What  a  fool  you  were  ever  to  take  her  to  the 
settlements .' " 

"Your  Spanish  woman  ?"  said  I ;  '-I  never  heard  of 
lier  before.     Are  you  married  to  her '!  " 

"No,"  answered  Raymond,  "the  priests  don't  marry 
their  women,  and  why  sh.juld  I  marry  i..ine  ?  " 

This  honorable  mention  of  the  Jlexican  clergy  intro 
duced  the  subject  of  religion,  and  I  found  tliat  my  two 
associates,  in  common  with  other  white  men  in  that  coun- 
try,  were  as  indifferent  to  their  future  welfare  as  men 
whose  lives  are  in  constant  peril  are  apt  to  be.    Raymond 
had  never  heard  of  the  Pope.     A  certain  bishop,  who 
lived  at  laos  or  at  Santa  Fd,  embodied  his  loftiest  idea  of 
an  ecclesiastical  dignitary.    Reynal  observed  that  a  priest 
had  been  at  Fort  Laramie  two  yeai^  ago,  on  his  way  to 
the  Nez  Pared  mission,  and  that  he  had  confessed  all 
the  men  there,  and  given  them  absolution.     "  I  got  a 
good  clearing  out  myself,  that  time,"  said  Reynal,  "and 
I  reckon  that  will  do  for  me  till  I  go  down  to  the  settle- 
ments again." 

Here  he  interrupted  himself  with  an  oath,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  Look  I  look  I  The  '  Panther  '  is  running  an 
antelope ' "  * 

The  Panther,  on  his  black-and-white  hoi-se,  one  of  the 
best  m  the  villan-c,  came  at  full  speed  over  the  hill  in  liot 
pursuit  of  an  antelope,  that  darted  away  like  lightning 
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before  lum.     Tlie  attempt  was  made  in  mere  sport  and 
bravadc,  for  very  few  are  tlie  liorses  tliat  can  for  a  mo- 
ment compete  in  swiftness  with  this  little  animal.     The 
antelope  ran  down  tlie  liill  towards  the  main  body  of  the 
Indians,  wlio  were  moving  over  the  plain  below.     Sharp 
yells  were  given,  and  horsemen  galloped  out  to  intercept 
his  flight.     At  this  he  turned  sharply  to  the  left,  and 
scoui'ed  away  witli  such  speed  tliat  he  distanced  all  his 
pursuers,  even  the  vaunted  horse  of  The  Panther  himself. 
A  few  moments  after,  we  witnessed  a  more  serious  sport. 
A  shaggy  buffalo-liull  bounded  out  from  a  neighboring 
hollow,  and  close  behind  him  came  a  slender  Indian  boy, 
riding  without  stirrups  or  saddle,  and  lashing  his  eager 
little  horse  to  full  speed.    Yard  after  yard  he  drew  closer 
to  his  gigantic  victim,  though  the  bull,  with  his  short  tail 
erect  and  his  tongue  lolling  out  a  foot  from  his  foamin;- 
jaws,  was  straining  his  unwieldy  strength  to  the  utmost. 
A  moment  more,  and  the  boy  was  close  alongside.     It 
was  our  friend  the  Hail-Storm.    He  dropped  the  rein  on 
his  horse's  neck,  and  jerked  an  arrow  like  lightning  from 
the  quiver  at  his  shoulder. 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  Reynal,  "  that  in  a  year's  time  that 
boy  will  match  the  best  hunter  in  the  village.  There,  he 
has  given  it  to  him! —  and  there  goes  another!  You 
feci  \\  ell,  now,  old  bull,  don't  you,  with  two  arrows  stuck 
in  your  lights  !  There,  he  has  given  him  another!  Hear 
how  the  Ilail-Storm  yells  when  he  shoots  !  Yes,  jump  at 
him;  tiy  it  again,  old  fellow!  You  may  jump  all  day 
before  you  get  your  horns  into  that  pony  ! " 

The  l)r,ll  sprang  again  and  again  at  his  assailant,  but 
the  horse  kept  dodging  with  wonderful  celeiity.  At 
lengtli  the  bull  followed  up  his  attack  with  a  furious  rush, 
and  tlie  Hail-Storm  was  put  to  flight,  the  shaggy  monster 
following  close  behind.     The  boy  clung  in  his  seat 
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a  leech,  and  «erure  in  tl.e  «peed  of  his  little  i.ony,l,K>ked 

round    ovvards  uh  and  laugl^ed.     In  a  n.on Lnt  ho  wis 

ga.n  alongs.de  t  e  bull  who  was  now  dnvon  to  de  p  I 

e  blood  flrf''"^  f  "'^  *r"'>  '"-^  '="'K'-l  --  »nd 

over  the  hilh  '  '""  '^""""■■'^  -li^^.Pl.eared 

8po?"wcf?n  '"t""  "•"''  ''  ^""  g''""i'  '•'"-••'■^  the 
jaw  the  bull  lying  dead  on  the  side  of  the  hill.     The 
Indmns  we.e  gathered  around  hi,„,  and  several  kniv 
w^e  aready  at  work      These  little    in.tr„n,ents  J 
phed  ^^  .1,  such  wonderful  ad.lress,  that  the  twisted  sinews 
ere  cut  apart,  the  ponderous  bones  fell  asunder  as  if  by 

^  heap  of   bloo,ly  rums.     The   surroun.ling  group  of 
avage.  offered  no  very  attractive  spectacle  to  advised 
eye.     Son.e  were  cracking  the  huge  thigh-bon-.s  and  de 

rr^ffrr""  ^""""'  "'''----  cuttL^away 
pieces  of  the  hver,  and  other  a,,provcd  n>o,sels,  an!  s  Jai^ 

xTfLf  T "" :'':  r "''''  "-■  ""-''<=  «"-'":• 

ear  to  Tf       ""^"'' '"— -'  -ith  blood  from 

ear  to  ear,  looked  grnn  and  horril,le  enough.  Mv  friend 
the  AV  lute  Shield  proffered  n.e  a  .narrow  b^ne,  so  skilfuUv 
kid  open  that  all  the  rich  substance  within  vas  exp  "ed 
to  view  at  once     Another  In.lian  held  out  a  lar.e  pi  ce 

W  Z J  '''"  ,  ""'  '"  ''*-"''""  '  '""'-1  --  little 
boj  uho  was  very  busy  with  his  knife  about  the  jaws  an.l 

tiu.oa    0    the  buffalo,  from   which   he   extract  d  son"o 

morsel  of  peculiar  dclieacy.     It  is  but  fair  to  say  th  t 

on^  certain  parts  of  the  anin.al  are  considered  elig  be 

"1  these  extempore  banquets.  ^ 

Wc   encamped   that  night,  and   marched   westward 
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through  tlie  gieatoi-  part  of  the  following  day.     On  the 
next  morning  we  again  resumed  our  journey.    It  was  tlie 
seventeeutli  of  July,  unless  my  note-book  misleads  me. 
At  noon  we  stoiiped  by  some  pools  of  rain-water,  and  in 
the  afternoon  again  set  forward.    This  double  movement 
was  eontraiT  to  the  usual  practice  of  the  Indians,  but  all 
were  very  anxious  to  leaeli  the  hunting-ground,  kill  the 
necessary  nund)er  of  buffalo,  and  retreat  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble from  the  dangerous  neigliborliood.    I  pass  by  for  tlie 
present  some  curious  incidents  that  occurred  during  these 
marches  and  encampments.      Late  in  the  afternoon  of 
the  last-mentioned  day  we  came  upon  the  banks  of  a  little 
sandy  stream,  of  which  tiie  Indians  could  not  tell  the 
name;  for  they  were  very  ill  acquainteil  with  tliat  i,art 
of  the  country.     So  parclied  and  ari<l  were  the  prairies 
around,  that  they  could  not  supply  grass  enougli  for  tlie 
horses  to  feed  upon,  and  we  were  compelled  to  move  far- 
ther and  fartlier  up  tlie  stream  in  search  of  ground  for 
eneamjiment.    The  country  was  mucli  wilder  than  before 
The  plains  were  gashed  with  ravines  and  broken  into 
hollows  and  steep  declivities,  which  flanked  our  course, 
as,  in  long  scattered  array,  the  Indians  advanced  up  the 
side  of  the  stream.     Mcne-Seela  consulted  an  extraordi- 
nary oracle  to  instruct  liim  where  the  buffalo  were  to  be 
found.     When  he  with  the  other  chiefs  sat  down  on  the 
grass  to  smoke  an<l  converse,  as  they  often  did  during  the 
march,  the  old  man  picked  up  one  of  those  enormous 
black  and  green  crick.'ts,  which  tlie  Daheotah  call  by  a 
name  that  signifies  -'They  who  point  out  the  buffalo.- 
The  "  Root-Diggers,"  a  wretched  trite  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, turn  them  to  good  account  by  making  them  into  a 
sort  of  soup,  pronounced  by  certain  unscrupulous  trap- 
pers to  be  extremely  rich.     Holding  the  bloated  insect 
respectfully  between  his  fingers  and  thumb,  the  old  Indian 
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looke,l  att,.ntiv..Iy  at  lu.n  ,,,ul  i„,j„i,,„,,  .Tell  „„.  nu" 
fathe.  where  n.ust  w.  go  to-non-ow  t„  ,i,;,,  tl.e  Iff  I'o    =1 
rhe  c;K.ket  twiste.l  aI,oMt  l.i.s  1„„,,  h,„ns  iu  ovi,l"    ein 
'amssn>on.       At  last  1„.  ,,,,a,a,  or  ..„..,," 

g  .   N  La  gl,„l  ,vuh  great  glee,  and  said  that  if  we  went 
Uut^  '"  "-  --■'.'  we  .should  be  sure  to  kill  pU.:!; 

Sffs  n  '"..'^"■'^'","'""^'''-l'--f-"-i,'  tall  sterile 
jvas  at  the  rear,  I  „a.s  „„e  of  the  last  to  reaeh  this  „„int 
Lances  were  glittering,  feathers  th.ttering.  and  Z^^^ 
Wow  me  was  crowded  with  n.en  and  Worses  pa  "in  • 
throngh,  while  the  meadow  beyond  swarmed  w  th  h! 
'■es  less  crow.l  of  Indians.     The  sun   was  ju  t"     it 

^:icr;,:rir""  '^^"*  --  --  -^" 
•.^a!.;::S^:;::,''^^""^''''^''-'--'-'^-dagood 

if  ti,?re  i''^  l'''^^"'"'-"  '■^■''''^^^1  '■>■■'  "••""^"ll.v,  "  especially 

L  ,    ^    t'  "■"'■"'""''■^'  "^"'"-  "'"'  "'O-  take  it  into 

«--  heads  to  shoot  down  at  us  from  th/top  of  the  r 

1|.|1^.     ^^^"o  plan  of  mine,  Vamping  in  such  a  hole  as 

The  Indians  also  seometl  •niv;,,.,„      it-  i 

;;;P  of  the  tallest  hh,«;eoi::r-.tK.iSr^ 

«  sunlight,  sat  a  naked  warrior  on  horseba' k,    ook- 

"S  around  over  the  neighboring  country ;  and  Ra -Zd 

oh     me  that  many  of  the  young  men  l.d  gLfert    ' 

ditierent  du-ections  as  scouts. 

bi^Srb:^:^  li::''f "  ^'r^'T —'*  "^ ''^^ 

,!„„    1  '^         '■'"  '■'■'''•ted,  and  t  u      ilia™  re- 

'luced  agam  to  quiet  and  order.     A  cry  was  «uddLi; 
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raised,  anil  men,  women,  and  cliildi'cn  came  runninfrout 
with  animated  faces,  and  looked  cagcily  tliiough  the 
optming  in  the  hills  by  which  the  stream  entered  from 
the  westward.     I  could  discern  afar  off  some  daik,  heavy 
masses,  passing  oxer  tlie  sides  of  a  low  hill.     They  dis- 
appeared,  and  then  others  followed.     These  were  hands 
of  buffalo-cows.      The  hunting-ground  was  leached  at 
hist,  and  every  tiling  pr,  niiscd  well  for  the   morrow's 
chase.     Being  fatigued  and  exhausted,   I  lay  down  in 
Kongra- Tonga's  loilge,  when  Kayniond  thrust  in  his  head, 
and  called  upon   me  to  come  and  sec  some  sport.     A 
number  of  Indians  were  gathered,  langning,  along  the 
line  of  lodges  on  the  western  si.le  of  the  village,  and  at 
some  distance,  I  could  jilainly  sec  in  the  twilight  two 
huge  black  monsters  stalking,  heavily  and  solemnly,  di- 
rectly towards  us.     Thej-  were  buffalo-hulls.     The  wind 
blew  from  them  to  the  village,  and  such  was  their  blind- 
ness  and  stupidity,  that  they  were  advancing  upon  the 
enemy  without  the  least  consciousness  of  his  presence. 
Raymond  told  me  that  two  young  men  had  hidden  them- 
selves with  guns  in  a  ravine  about  twenty  yards  in  front 
of  us.     The  two  bulls  walked  slowly  on,  heavily  swing- 
ing from  side  to  side  in  their  iieculiar  gait  of  stupid 
dignity.     They  approached  within  four  or  five  rods  of 
the  ravine  where   the  Indians  lay  in  andaish.     Here  at 
last  they  seemed  conscious  that  something  was  wrong, 
for  they  both  stopiied  and  stood  perfectly  still,  without 
looking  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.     Nothing  of 
them  was  to  be  seen  but  two  black  masses  of  shaggy 
mane,  with  horns,  eyes,  and  nose  in  the  centre,  and  a 
part  of  hoofs  visible  at  the  bottom.     At  last  the  more  in- 
telligent of  them  seemed  to  have  concluded  that  it  was 
time  to  retire.      Very  slowly,  and  with  an  air  of  the 
gm\cst  and  most  majestic  delibcnitiou,  he  began  to  turn 
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round,  a.)  if  he  wero  revnlviujj  on  a  i.ivot.     Little  by  little 
his  ugly  brown  side  was  exposed  to  View.    .V  «lute  smoke 
spiang  out,  lis  it  were  fioin  tlie  ground ;  a  sharp  report 
oan.e  with  it.     The  old  bull  gave  a  very  undignified 
jump,  an.l  galloix'.l  off.     At  this  his  connade  wheeled 
al)out  with  considerable  expedition.     The  other  Indian 
shot  at  him  from  the  ravine,  and  then  both  the  bulls  ran 
away  at  full  speed,  while  half  the  juvenile  population  of 
the  village  raised  a  yell  and  ran  after  them.     'J'j.e  first 
bull  soon  stopiied,  an<l  while  the  crowd  stood  looking  at 
him  at  a  resi)ectful  distance,  he  reeled  and  rolled  over  on 
his  side.     'J'he  other,  wounded  in  a  less  vital  part,  gal- 
loped  away  to  the  hills  and  escaped. 
^  In  lialf  an  hour  it  was  totally  dark.     I  lay  down  to 
sleep,  and  ill  as  I  was,  there  was  something"  very  ani- 
mating in  the  prospect  of  the  general  Imnt  that  was  to 
take  place  on  the  morrow. 


m 
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CIIAPTEK   XV. 

•THE    HlXTINi;   CAJir. 

T  ONG  before  daybreak  the  In.lian.s  l„„ke  up  tl.eir  camp 
1^  The  won.en  „f  Mene-Seela's  locljre  were  as  usud 
fZn      ',"^'  that  .ve,.e  rea.ly  for  Iparturo    am 

d^cyed  fire  over,, lucb  be  wa«  warming  bis  withered 
fingers,  as  the  morning  was  v,.ry  ebill  and  ,b.  „p      The 
P-parat,o„s  for  n.ovingwere  ev.n  n.oro  eon  n         nd  d 
onlerly  than  usuab    While  son,e  fan.ilies  were  lea   i   1  tl" 
^nd    .elo.,ges..fotbe.were.t,ll.tandin;!:3i 

-t:i  !;:b:S-rr;;-s- 

Uian  eve..     I.sspeech  ha,l  some  effeet.    The  .lelinqnents 
took  down  tbe,r  lodges  and  loaded  tl,eir  paek-bles 
and  when  the  snn  rose,  tl,e  last  of  the  men,  won.en  .ml' 
children  bad  left  the  .leserted  eamp  ' 

Tb,s  movement  was  made  merely  for  tlie  purpose  of 
ti"f;V"""r'"'^^l'°'^'*'""-  ^"  -  -IvLed  only 
as  med  its  relatne  plaee  in  the  great  ring  of  the  village, 

camp     BmT:  ^^^"1'-'>•«t  -*  in  preparing  L 
camp.     Bnt  not  a  single  warrior  dis.nounted  from  his 
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horse.     All  tl...   ,  „.„  that  ,„on,i„.   wore   mount.-.l  o.. 

CO  .n.h„g  t  en.  t„  tl,e  ea.e  of  b.,vs.     ,„  s,LlI  i 

they  began  to  leave  tl.e  .,.ou„,,  „,„,  ,,,o  rapi.ll- away 
over  the  pla.ns  to  the  we.,tuar,l.     I  ha.l  .ak'n  n.  food, 
.ml  not  be.ng  at  all  an.bi.ions  of  farther  al.tinenee, 
«.nt  .„to  my  hosf.  Io,lge,  wl.ieh  his  .s,,uaw.  ha.l  «et   „ 

:;tr;  ::?t7''''*'''"'''' ^"'^•''"•" ■■'-'- -•"'-.- 

.'  {;e..tle  „„t  that  I  was  hungry.  A  woo.leu  bowl  was 
-soon  .e  l.tore  n,e,  (ille.l  with  the  nutritions  preparation 
of  d„ed  n,eat,  ealle.l  j,e,n,>na,.  by  the  northerly  v  na-Jr 
an,U„.s,u,  by  the  Daheotah.  Taking  a  l,an.lful  to  keak 
my  a.st  upon,  I  left  the  lodge  just  in  tin.e  to  see  the  l.ut 
hand  of  hunter,  disappear  over  the  ridge  of  the  neighW- 

2  S'    '^TX    '  '""'«'"'"l-l  "'  l»'->tt,  rid- 

ng  lather  by  the  balance  than  by  any  nnuseuhtr  .strength 
that  remained  to  n.e.     From  the  top  of  the  hill  I  eoul.l 
overlook  „  WKle  extent  of  desolate  prairie,  over  whieh 
far  and  near,  bttle  parties  of  naked  hoisen.en  were  nipi.u; 
passmg.    I  soon  ea„,e  up  to  the  nearest,  and  .e  ha,   not 
ndden  a  mde  before  all  were  uni.e.l  into  one  large  and 
compaet   b<,dy      All  was  haste   and   eagerness.     Eaeh 
hunter  wlnpped  on  his  horse,  as  if  anxious  to  be  the  first 
TO  reach  the  game.     In  sueh  movements  among  the  In- 
dn>ns  t  ns  .s  always  n.ore  or  less  the  ease;  but  it  was 
e  peeialysoin  the  present  instance,  because  the  head 
chief  of  the  village  was  absent,  and  there  were  but  few 
"  oldiers,"_a  sort  of  Indian  police,  who  among  tl,eir 
other  functions  usually  assume  the  direction  of  a  buftalo 
hunt,     ^o  man  fumed  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 
A\e  rode  at  a  swift  canter  straight  forward,  up  hill  and 
down  hdl,  and  through  the  stiff,  obstinate  growth  of  the 
endless  w.ld-sage  bushes.     For  an  hour  an,I  a  half  the 
^iime  red  shoulders,  the  same  long  black  hair  rose  an.l 
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fell  with  the  motion  of  tlic  Iioihps  Ixjfore  me.    Vorv  little 
was  isiii<l.  tlioufrli  onto  I  olwcrved  an  olil  mnn  «i'V(.rely 
rtproviiifr  liuvniond  for  lmviii)f  K-ft  Iiis  rifle  Ix^liind  liini, 
wlien   tli.iv  was  sonic  jirolsiliility   of  enconntcriii},'  an 
enemy  1..   ,,iv  tliu  day  was  over.     Ah  we  gallojifd  across 
a  plain  thickly  set  with  sajje  hushes,  thi'  foremost  riderg 
vanished  suddenly  Ironi  sij;ht.  as  if  divinj,'  into  the  earth. 
The  arid  soil  was  craeked  jjiio  a  deep  ravine.     Down 
we  all  went  in  succession  and  gnMojied  in  a  line  along 
the  hottom,  until  we  foinid  a  point  where,  one  hy  one, 
the  horses  could  serand.le  out.     Soon  after,  we"  came 
npon  a  wide  shallow  stream,  and  as  we  rode  swiftly  over 
the  hard  sand-licds  and  throuf^h  tlie  thin  slicets  of  rip- 
pling  water,  many  of  the  savajrc  hors- nien  tlirew  tlieni- 
selves  to  the  ground,  knelt  on  thesa'id,    •  atclird  a  hasty 
draught,  and  leajiing  back  again  to  their  seats,  galloped 
on  as  Ix'foie. 

Meanwhile  scouts  kei)t  in  advance  of  the  paity  ;  and 
now  we  hegan  to  sec  them  on  the  ridges  tif  tlic  hills,  wav- 
ing their  rohes  in  token  that  buft'alo  were  visible.    These 
however  jiroveil  to  be  nothing  more  than  old  straggling 
bulls,  feeding  npon  the  neighboring  plains,  who  would 
stare  for  a  moment  at  the  hostile  array  and  then  gallop 
clumsily  off.    At  length  we  could  discern  several  of  these 
scouts  making  their  signals  to  us  at  once ;  no  longer  wav- 
ing their  robes  boldly  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  standing 
lower  down,  so  that  tliey«ould  not  \k  seen  from  the  plains 
beyond.     Game  worth  pursuing  had  evidently  been  dis- 
covered.    The  excited  Indians  now  urged  forward  their 
tired  horses  even  nmro  rapidly  than  before.    Pauline,  who 
was  still  sick  and  jaded,  began  to  groan  heavily;  and  her 
yellow  sides  were  darkened  with  sweat.     As  we  were 
crowding  together  over  a  lower  intervening  hill,  I  heard 
Beynal  and  Kaymond  shouting  to  me  from  the  left ;  and, 
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looking  ...  ,l,at  .liivni.m.  I  saw  tl,...,,  ri,lii,^MV«,iv  iH^liii.,! 
«  pMty  of  uIxMit  Uvvnty  iM..au-l,„,kin-  IiMliiui-s^     TU-*^. 
were  tlif  reh.tivi..  ..f  UevMaPs  miiwu-.  Ma,-„t.  wl„,  ;,„t 
wiHhii.K  lo  take  part  in  the  K-'neial  Imnt.  vvne  n,li„.' 
tmva.,U  a  .li.tant  l,uiluw,  ,vl,..,e  the,   sa»-  a  small  luiul 
of  l.illlalo   «l.i..l,   they    meant  to  a,,,,r„,Mial..   to  then, 
selves.     I  answere,!  to  the  eall  l.y  onlennfj  l{av.no,„l  to 
liu-n  l,a,k  an,l  r„ll„«-  nie.     lie  .■el,.etantlv.,l«.ve;i.  thou-h 
Keynal.  who  ha.l  ,vlie,l  „n  his  assi.staM.'eh.  sk'innin.M'Ut- 
tmg  up.  an.l  eanyln;,'  to  ..,»,,,  the  l.ufTah,  that  he  ami  his 
puity  s|,„„hl  kill,  hm.Uy  protest.Ml,  ami  .leelare,!  that  we 
H^liould  .see  no  sp..,t  if  we  Went  with  the  lest  of  the  ln,lian.s 
followed  l.y  Uayn.on.l,  I  |,uisue,l  the  n.ain  l.,„lv  <.f  hunt- 
ers while  Uey.ial,  in  ajrieat  ra,;e,  whi,,,„.,l  his  i>o,>,oover 
the  hill  ..  ter  his  raLramullii,  relatives.     'Ihe  Imlians,  still 
alH,Ht  a  humlre.l  in  nmnh.,-,  jjallupe.!  in  a  .leiise  1h„1v  at 
some  distanee  in  advaiue,  a  eh.ml  „f  ,l„st  (Ivins  iu'tho 
win.l  l,ehin,l  them.     I  eouhl  n„t  overtake  them  until  tliev 
had  stopped  on  the  side  ..f  the  hill  where  the  seouts  were- 
■standing.     ILre  eaeh  hunter  sprang  in  haste  from  the 
ire.lammalhe  l.a.I  ridden,  and  leape.I  upon  the  fresh 
horse  he  had  hn.ught  with  him.    There  wa.s  not  a  sa.Ullo 
or  a  bndle  in  the  whole  party.     .V  pie.e  of  l,uffalo-roI.e, 
girthed  over  the  horse's  baek,  .serve.l  in  the  phice  of  the 
one,  and  a  eord  of  twisted  hair,  lashed  n.uml  his  lower 
jaw,  answered  foi  the  other.    Kagle  feathei^  dangled  from 
every  mane  and  tail,  a.s  marks  of  eourage  au,l  speed.    As 
f..r  the  rider,  he  wore  no  other  elothing  than  a  light  cine- 
ure  at  his  waist,  and  a  pair  of  n.ooeasii.s.     He  h„d  a 
heavy  whip,  witli  a  handle  of  solid  elk-horn,  and  a  lash 
of  knotted  bull-hide,  fastened  to  his  wri.t  by  a  ban.l    His 
bow  was  in  his  haiul,  and  his  qniver  of  ,.tter  or  panther 
skin  hung  at  his  shoulder.     Thus  e,|uipped,  so.ne  tliirtv 
ot  the  hunters  galloped  a«  ay  tovvards  the  left,  in  order  to 
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'"•'k<-  !»  riivuit  iiiMlcr  ,.„v,.r  „f  tlm  |,ilU,  ,|,at  il,..  |„,(T  I 

"T\ '■''■' '"""'-' t '.  t.:^: 

1-..U..U  V  „a,t..,l  „,„i,  ,„„,,  ,,„„^,,.  ,..„,  „,  -;        - 

<"m,w„u„,s  t„  ,vu,.h  thf  r,.,|uhv.|  |„,„i,i„„     -iM,        .,."•" 

,;","7 '"""■"""■"""-■ '""■  i«K.i-ii. .!« ,,.,„„ 

They  w.Ti-  ir   liaiid  (,f  ,.,„vs   f.,iii-  ,„■  fl,.     i        i      ,  ■ 

;:;:^--f""-- ■-'•'"."^"rlSS:; 

_     -t  «a.  H„„k>nj;   a.Tos.s   ,1...   ,sa„,l-lH..i.   of   the   vail 

H  .  our  nll„.«  sall(.|...,^.  out  Ui.o,.  tl,e  plain.     Tl„.  wi.ul 

I.xwl,,  lu.l  b..j,,.n  toMiove,  ,|,o„f;l,  vunslowlvaml  in  ■, 
-u,,a.t  n,ass      I  ,,ave  no  UnU.r  ....oUe-tio  \  ^ 

1.  •  Kan.ounul  ,v..  w.-v  in  .1,,.  n.i.lst  of  tlaMu,  for  I    "t 
^;.le  ,lo„.n  ,  ,0  hill  otlK...  ol,j,...t.s  enK,o«sea  n.y  atU.  tin  , 
N  une,.on.s  oM  hulls  ,v..„,  .s^.ttere,!  over  th.  ,,hL,  a,     u   ' 
fcmllantly  d.....r,in.  th.ir  .-hargc.  at  our  approach  Le!    „   J 
"";'"  "f  1''"""-  """"K''  tl.e  quicksand    of  tho  Xan, 
ami  gall.,  a,vay  towards  the  hills.    (,ne  ol.l  vetJanZ' 
•stragghag  hehin,l  the  rest,  with  one  of  his  fore-legs  wh" 
had  been  broken  by  son.e  accident,  dangling  atoult;^: 
tssly.     Ihs  appearance  as  he  went  shambling  along  on 
hree  legs,  was  so  ludicrous  that  I  could  not  ludp  pa  ting 
"■•';'"ou,enttolookatbin,.     As  I  came  near,  h    wouU 
t.y  to  rush  upon  n,e.  nearly  throwing  hin.sel    I,    n.t 

"f  Imhans  full  an  hundr..d  yards  in  a.Uanco.     I  lash.d 
1  auhne  m  pursuit  and  reached  then,  just  in  tin.e ;  f , 

^...lently«truekhishorse,eaehh,n.sesprangforwar'     J 
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•.■att..nnfr  in  tlh.  .1,,,,-,.  ii,  „r.|w  l„  „,.sail  llir  ...,tire  I,.-,-,! 
at  oMce,  HO  all  iukI,,.,!  :ifa<ll„Ufr  ui»,ii  tl.i.  I.uffalo.  \Vr 
«i.ro  ainoMir  tl„.,„  i„  a„  i„stant.  Ami.l  tlit-  tmmi.lii.Lr 
an.l  the  volls  I  ,.,„il.t  H..,,  tl.rir  .laik  (i;r,„,.H  n,rmii,.r  hill,,,- 
an.l  ili,tl,or  thr.ai^jl,  i.l,„„|s  „f  .l.iHt.  ami  tl„.  I„?,s,.incn 
.lartiM-  ii,  pursuit.  Wliil,.  ^y,^  wriv  .luiKin-  „.,  ,.11,.  Hi.lr 
ourc(,nii,anini,sattark...l  (lir  U.u  .hlnv.l ai„l  panic-Hl  lirkcii" 
l.ml  „n  llu.  „tlM.r.  Tl...  ui.mar  ai.,1  ,„i,r„si„u  la.sle.l  hut 
anhmirnl.  T!,,.  .I.ist  .Iraiv-laway,  a.M  ll,..  lmiral,.,.„Ml,i 
Ih;  .seen  srallniiij,'  as  fiuri.  a  I'nniiiKai  cwitiv,  llyin.'  i,UT 
the  plain  «in,i,'ly.  „i-  in  lunjr  til.,,s  an,l  sn.all  .•„„,pa,i  U„|i,.s, 
wiai,.  l,..l,in.l  tia.n,  loll„«,..l  tl„.  In,li:,ns.  ,i,|i„,r  at  funm.s 

Nl"M.,l.an,ly..llin.^ra,stl,..vlaun,lK.,lan-.nvafteraiT„»int., 
tiair  siil.s.  -Jliu  larcasscs  wvre  shewn  tliieklv  nver  tlie 
j;r(ain<l.  Here  and  tliere  h1.»„1  «„un.le,l  la.ilal,,,  tlieir 
l.lee,linjf  sides  feathered  uith  arr<,w.s ;  and  as  I  i„de  l,y 
thetn  th.ir  eyes  would  jflaie.  thev  «oui.l  laisll,.  |ik., 
gi-antie  cats,  and  feehly  attempt  t.i  rush  up  and  L'ore 
iny  liiirse. 

I  left  ean.p  that  nK.rninjj  with  a  pl,il„s„p|,io  resolution. 
•Neither  I  nor  my  lioise  were  at  that  time  lit  for  such 
.si.ort,  and  I  ha,l  deter-  L,  .  ■  .,nain  a  .jiiiet  siH..etator  ; 
but  anml  the  rush  of,  ,nmdo.  the  uproar  and 

the  dust.  I  found  it  impossil.le  to  sit  still ;  an,l  as  four  or 
hvo  bullah.  ran  past  nie  in  a  line,  I  lashe.l  J'auliue  ii.  pur- 
suit. Wowentplun{rino.throu,;rlitliewateraMdthem,iek- 
sands,  and  claml«rinff  tl...  bank,  ehased  them  throuKh 
the  wdd-sa-o  hushes  that  eovere.l  the  lisin-  ground  be- 
yond, liut  neither  her  native  spiiit  nor  the  blows  of  the 
knolteil  bull-hide  eoiild  supply  the  pla.e  of  jK.or  Pauline'* 
exliauste.1  strength.  We  cordd  not  gain  an  ineh  upon  the 
fugitives.  A  t  last,  however,  they  earn.,,  full  upon  a  ravine 
too  wide  to  leap  over;  an.l  as  this  eompelle.l  them  to 
turn  abruptly  to  the  left,  I  contrived  to  get  within  ten  or 
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twelyo  yards  of  the  hin.lmost.     \t  this  «).»  f      ,,    v 
bnstk.d  angrily,  and  n.adea  show  of  Z.^f'^f  f  ,"'' 
her,  and  liit  her  somewhere   in  °   '"*'«' "S"     ^  ^^ot  at 

we  counted  SCO  :;  '  a'  I  "  ^  "'"  ""  '"^'^  '«^'^''^-' 
-vines,  and  on  the  a  Xt  SeT  '^  ^'t' '"  ^^^ 
in  the  distance,  ho^en  en  and  ,"  *^  '  "''''^' 

along,  with  clouds  nf.  T   "  "'"'''  "''"  "^"""ng 

theJdesiS:i^sr';:-:r"'?"""^^ 

were  ntpidly  ascending.^  Tl'  hu  !,  If  '''  "'"""*'« 
The  boys,  who  hid  hM  fi     i  ,       '""«^"°  *"  ''^t"™- 

their  app;ara::c'ld1  :  :^^^^^^^^^^^^  "f  ""^'  -^e 

began  in  earnest  all  overThe Veil  '^^  "T  ^''^^^^P 
Kongra-Tone-a  tevon,]  fl      !  ^  "°'"'"'  "3^  host 

side!f  a  eoJ wS  "  t  ST'  ^r.^^S"""^  ^  the 
found  hin.  in  the  act  o    It  '"^  "^  *°  '^''='  ' 

withtheexcepti::?th:^sr:d";::;^'?r 
-tstri.i„;*:;Li:::^r4S:,tfir^''": 

the  hunt..  bT^nrr,, rih / '  "r  *'"  '"■•^^'«'  -^ 
t«o,getti„gtiLr::;tr:t— ;^,^7-'an^i, 

t0.ideus.h„tKayri-;--:--eic. 
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perception  of  the  point  oi  ;ie  horizon  towards  which  we 
ought  to  Uiicct  our  cour.se.  Antelope  were  hounding  on 
all  sides,  and  as  is  always  the  case  in  the  presence  of 
buffalo,  they  seemed  to  have  lost  their  n.iluial  shyness. 
Bands  of  them  wonlil  run  lightly  up  tlie  rocky  declivities, 
and  stand  gazing  down  upon  us  from  the  summit.  At 
length  we  could  distinguish  the  tall  white  rocks  ami  the  old 
pine-trees  that,  as  we  well  remembered,  were  just  above 
the  site  of  the  encampment.  Still  we  could  see  nothing  of 
the  camp  itself,  until,  mounting  a  grassy  hill,  we  saw  the 
circle  of  lodges,  dingy  with  storms  and  smoke,  standing 
on  the  plain  at  our  feet. 

I  entered  the  lodge  of  my  host.  His  squaw  Instantly 
brought  me  food  and  water,  and  spread  a  buffalo-rolje  for 
me  to  lie  upon ;  and  being  nnich  fatigued  I  lay  down  and 
fell  asleep.  In  about  an  hour,  the  entrance  of  Kongra- 
Tonga,  with  his  arms  smeared  with  blood  to  the  elbows, 
awoke  me  ;  he  sat  down  in  his  usual  seat,  on  the  lef'  side 
of  the  lodge.  His  squaw  gave  liim  a  vessel  of  water  for 
washing,  set  before  him  a  bowl  of  boiled  tneat,  and,  as  ho 
was  eating,  pulled  off  his  bloody  moccasins  and  placed 
fresh  ones  on  his  feet ;  then  outstretching  his  limbs,  my 
host  comi)Osed  himself  to  sleep. 

And  now  tlie  hunters,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  camo 
rapidly  in,  and  each  consigning  his  horses  to  the  squaws, 
entered  his  lodge  with  the  air  of  a  man  whose  day's  work 
was  done.  The  squaws  flung  down  the  load  from  the 
burdened  horses,  and  vast  piles  of  meat  and  hides  were 
soon  gathered  before  every  lodge.  By  this  time  it  was 
darkening  fast,  and  the  whole  village  was  illumined  by 
Ine  glare  of  fires.  All  the  squaws  and  children  were 
gathered  about  the  piles  of  meat,  exploring  them  in  search 
of  the  daintiest  portions.  Some  of  these  they  roasted  on 
sticks  Ijefore  the  fires,  but  often  they  dispensed  with  this 
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SHvaye  bai.q.u.t  a.oiii.,1  tliem  engaged m  this 

friend  to  the  whites.     He  liked  to tTn'  .,.  '  ^'•^"* 

was  very  vain  of  the  favor.!     ,   ^      t^eir  society,  and 
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were  out  on  a  beaver  hunt,  and  he  crawled  into  a  large 
beayer-lodge,  to  .see  what  yy^,^  there.    Sometimes  he  crept 
on  h..s  hau.ls  and  knees,  sometimes  he  was  obliged  to 
swim  and  sometimes  to  lie  flat  on   his  face  and  ,Irag 
himself  along.     In  this  way  he  crawled  a  great' distance 
under  ground.    It  was  ve.y  dark,  cold,  and  close,  so  that 
at  last  he  was  almost  suffocated,  and  fell  into  a  swoon. 
^V  hen  he  began  to  recover,  he  could  just  distinguish  the 
voices  of  his  companions  outside,  who  had  given  him  up 
tor  lost,  and  were  singing  his  death-song.     At  fiist  lie 
could  see  nothing,  but  soon  discerned  something  white 
before  him,  and  at  length  plainly  distinguished  three  peo- 
ple, entirely  white,  one  man  and  two  women,  sittin'r  at 
the  edge  of  a  black  pool  of  water.     He  became  alarmed 
and  thought  it  high  time  to  retreat.    Having  succeeded 
after  gi^at  trouble,  in  reaching  daylight  again,  he  went  tx> 
the  spot  directly  above  the  pool  of  water  where  he  had 
seen  the  three  mysterious  beings.    Here  he  beat  a  hole 
with  his  war-club  in  the  ground,  and  sat  down  to  watch 
In  a  moment  the  nose  of  an  old  male  beaver  appeared  at 
the   opening.      Mene-Seela    instantly  seized   him   and 
dragged  him  up,  when  two  other  beavei^  both  females 
thrust  out  their  heads,  and  these  he  served  in  the  same' 
way.     "These,"  said  the  old  man,  conclu.ling  his  story, 
for  which  he  was  probably  indebted  to  a  dream,  "  must 
have  been  the  three  white  people  whom  I  saw  sitting  at 
the  edge  of  the  water."  ^ 

Mene-Seela  was  the  grand  depositary  of  the  legends  and 
traditions  of  the  village.  I  succeeded,  however,  in  getting 
from  him  only  a  few  fragments.  Like  all  Indians,  he  wiw 
excessively  supei'stitious,  and  continually  saw  some  rea- 
son for  withhokUng  his  stories.  "  It  is  a  bad  thing  "  he 
would  say,  "  to  tell  the  tales  in  summer.  Stay  with  us 
till  next  winter,  and  I  will  tell  you  every  thing  I  know  • 
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but  no,^  our  war-purtie-s  are  going  out,  and  our  young 
men  w.U  be  killed  if  I  .sit  down  to  tell  stories  before  tht 
irost  Ix'gins. 

But  to  leave  tins  digression.    We  remained  encamped 
on  this  spot  hve  days,  during  three  of  which  the  hunters 
were  at  work  incessantly,  and  immense  quantities  of  meat 
and  hides  were  brought  in.     Great  alarm,  however,  pre- 
vailed in  the  village.    All  were  on  the  alert.    The  voune 
men  ranged  the  country  as  scouts,  and  the  old  men  paid 
careful  attention  to  omens  and  prodigies,  and  especially 
to  their  dreams.    In  order  to  convey  to  the  enemy  (who. 
If  they  were  in  the  neighborhood,  musi  inevitably  have 
known  of  our  presence)  the  impression  that  we  were  con- 
stantly on  the  watch,   ;  iles  of  sti.l.s  and  stones  were 
erected  on  all  the  surn,>   .ding  hills,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  appear  at  a  distance  like  sentinels.    Often,  even  to  this 
hour  that  scene  will  rise  before  my  mind  like  a  visible 
reality;  the  tall  white  rocks ;  the  old  pine-trees  on  their 
summits;  the  sandy  stream  that  ran  along  their  bases 

tith  iJ    '"r';f"^*^":'"'^'^=  "°"  «'«-"^l-»ge  bushes, 
with  their  dull  green  hue  and  their  medicinal  odor,  that 
covered  all  the  neighboring  declivities.    Hour  after  hour 
the  squaws  would  pass  and  repass  with  their  vessels  of 
water  between  the  stream  and  the  lodges.    For  the  most 
part,  no  one  was  to  be  seen  in  the  camp  but  women  and 
children,  two  or  three  superannuated  old  men,  and  a  few 
lazy  and  worthless  young  ones.    These,  together  with  the 
.dogs,  now  grown  fat  and  good-natured  with  the  abundance 
in  the  camp,  were  its  only  tenants.     Still  it  presented  a 
busy  and  bustling  scene.    In  all  quarters  the  meat,  hung 
on  cords  of  hide,  was  drying  in  the  sun,  and  around  tho 
lodges  the  squa,,^,  young  and  old,  were  'aboring  on  the 
fresh  hides  stretched  upon  the  ground,  .craping  the  hair 
from  one  side  and  the  stiU  adhering  flesh  from  the  other 
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and  rubbing  into  them  the  brains  of  the  buffalo,  in  order 
to  render  them  soft  nnd  pliant. 

In  mercy  to  myself  and  my  horse,  I  did  not  go  oit  with 
the  huntera  after  the  first  day.     Of  late,  however,  I  had 
been  gaining  stren<rth  rapidly,  as  was  always  the  case  upon 
every  respite  of  my  disorder.     I  was  soon  able  to  walk 
with  ease.    Raymond  and  I  would  go  out  upon  the  neigh- 
borii.g  prairies  t,)  shoot  antelope,  or  sometimes  to  assail 
straggling  buffalo,  on  foot;  an  attempt  in  which  we  met 
witli  rather  indifferent  success.    .'  s  I  came  out  of  Kongra- 
Tonga's  lodge  one  morning,  Keynal  called  to  me  from  the 
opposite  side  of  the  village,  and  asked  me  over  to  break- 
fast.   The  breakfast  was  a  substantial  one.    It  consisted 
of  the  rich,  juicy  hump-ribs  of  a  fat  cow;  a  repast  abso- 
lutely unrivalled  in  its  way.     It  was  roasting  before  the 
fire,  impaled  upon  a  stout  stick,  which  Keynal  took  up 
and  planied  in  the  ground  before  his  lodge ;  w'.en  he, 
with  Raymond  and  myself,  taking  our  seats  around  it, 
unsheathed  our  knives  and  assailed  it  with  good  will.    In 
spite  of  all  medical  experience,  this  solid  fare,  without 
bread  or  salt,  seemed  to  agree  with  me  admirably. 

"We  shall  have  strangers  here  before  night,"  said 
Reynal. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ?  "  I  asked, 

"  I  dreamed  so.  I  am  as  good  at  dreaming  as  an  In- 
dian. There's  the  Hail-Storm ;  he  dreamed  the  same 
thing,  and  he  and  his  crony.  The  Rabbit,  have  gone  out 
on  discovery." 

I  laughed  at  Reynal  for  his  credulity,  went  over  to  my 
host's  lodge,  took  down  my  rifle,  walked  out  a  mile  or  two 
on  the  prairie,  saw  an  oM  bull  standing  alone,  crawled 
up  a  ravine,  shot  him  and  saw  him  escape.  Then,  ex- 
hausted and  rather  ill-humored,  I  walked  back  to  the 
village.     li   a  strange  coincidence,  Reynal's  prediction 
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had  been  verified  :  f„r  tl.e  first  i.ei»o„i  whom  I  „,.„  „^,,. 
the  two  ti-ai,i,ei^,  Konleuu  and  Saraiihin,  coming  t,,  meet 
me.     These  men,  as  the  reader  may  ,,ossiblj  reeolieet, 
haa  left  our  i.artv  al),mt  a  .ortnight  Ijcfore.     'i'liey  had 
been  tiupping  am„„g  the  IJIaeli  Hills,  and  were  now  on 
their  way  to  the  Uo.ky  M,..nitains,  intending  in  a  day  or 
two  to  set  out  for  tlie  neiglilKiring  Me.lieine  How.    Tliey 
were  not  the  most  elegant  ,.r  relined  of  comiianions,  yet 
they  made  a  very  weleome  addition  to  the  limited  so.iet\ 
of  tlie  village.     For  the  rest  of  that  day  «e  lay  smoking 
and  talking  in  l{eynal's  lo<Ige.    'I'his  indeed  was  no  better 
than  a  liut,  made  of  hides  stietched  on  jmles,  and  entireh- 
open  in  front.     It  was  well  carpeted  with  soft  buffalo- 
robes,  and  here  we  remained,  slieltered  from  the  sun.sui- 
rounded  by  the  domestic  utensils  of  Madame  ^hirgot's 
household.     All  was  quiet  in  the  village.     Though  the 
hunters  had  not  gone  out  that  day,  they  lay  sleeping  in 
their  lodges,  ami  most  of  the  ^^•omen  were  silently  en- 
gaged in  their  heavy  tasks.    A  few  young  men  were  pla\  - 
mg  at  a  lazy  game  of  ball  in  the  area  of  the  yilla-^e ;  and 
when  they  became  tired,  some  girls  sui.piied  their  place 
with  a  more  boisterous  sport.    At  a  little  distance,  among 
the  lodges,  some  children  and  lialf-growi,  squaws  were 
playfuUy  tossing  one  of  their  number  in  a  buffalo-robe 
an  exact  counterpart  of  tlie  ancient  pastime  from  which' 
Sancho  Panza  suffered  so  much.     Farther  out  on  the 
prairie,  a  liost  of  little  naked  Uiys  were  r(,amiiig  about, 
engageil  in  various  rougli  games,  or  pursuing  birds  and 
ground-squirrels  with  their  Ijows  and  arrows ;  ard  woe  to 
tlie  unhappy  little  animals  that  fell  into  their  merciless, 
torture-loving  hands.     A  squaw  from  the  next  lodge,  a 
notabl..  housewife,  named  Wcah  Washtay,  or  the  Good 
Woman,  brougiit  us  a  large  bowl  of  wasmi  and  went  into 
an  ecstiisy  of  deliglit  when  I  iMsented  her  witli  a  greci. 
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glass  ring,  such  as  I  usually  wore  with  a  view  to  similar 
occasions. 

The  sun  went  down,  and  half  the  sky  was  glowing 
fiery  red,  reflected  on  the  little  stream  as  it  wound  away 
among  the  sage-bushes.     Some  young  men  left  tlie  vil- 
lage, and  soon  returned,  driving  in  liefore  them  all  the 
horses,  hundreds  in  nuniljer,  and  of  every  size,  age,  and 
color.     The  huntera  came  out,  and  eacli  securing  those 
that  telonged  to  him,  examined  their  condition,  aii<l  tied 
them  fast  by  long  cords  to  stakes  driven  in  front  of  his 
lodge.     It  was  half  an  hour  before  the  bustle  subsided 
and  tranquillity  «  us  restored  again.     By  this  time  it  was 
nearly  dark.     Kettles  were  hung  over  the  fires,  around 
which   the  squaws  were  gathered  with  their  children 
laughing  and  talking  merrily.     A  circle  of  a  different 
kind  was  formed  in  the  centre  of  the  village.     This  was 
composed  of  the  old  men  and  warriors  of  repute,  who  siit 
together^vith  their  white  buffalo-robes  drawn  close  around 
their  shoulders;  and  as  tlie  pijie  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  their  conversation  had  not  a  particle  of  the  gravity 
and  reserve  usually  ascribed  to  Indians.    I  sat  down  with 
them  as  usual.     I  had  in  my  hand  half  a  dozen  squibs 
and  serpents,  which  I  had  made  one  day  when  encamped 
upon  Laramie  Creek,  with  gunpowder  and  chareoal,  and 
the  leaves  of  "Fremoiifs  Expedition,"  rolled  round  a 
stout  lead-pencil.     I  waited  till  I  could  get  hold  of  the 
large  piece  of  burning  lois-de-vache  which  the  Indians 
kept  by  them  on  the  ground  for  lighting  their  pipes 
With  this  I  lighted  all  the  fireworks  at  once,  and  tossed 
them  whizzing  and  sputtering  into  the  air,  over  the  heads 
of  the  company.     They  all  jumped  up  and  ran  off  with 
yelps  of  astonishment  and  consternation.     After  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  they  ventured  to  come  back  one  by  one 
and  some  of  the  boldest,  picking  up  the  cases  of 'burnt 
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paper,  examined  them  with  eager  curiosity  to  discover 
their  mysterious  secret.  From  that  time  forward  I  en- 
joyed great  repute  as  a  "  fire-medicine. " 

Jci  "ti""  ''""  "^"f  "''"'  *'"  '"^^  '^"'"  °f  «l'««rf"I 
^  o  ces     There  were  other  sounds,  however,  of  a  different 

kind,  for  from  a  large  lodge,  lighted  up  like  a  gigantic 

lantern  by  the  blazing  fire  within,  can,,  a  choruf  o!  d  ' 

iual  cnes  and  wailings,  long  .Irawn  out,  like  the  howling 

of  wolves   and  a  won.an,  almost  naked,  was  crouching 

a  kmfe  till  they  were  covered  with  blood.     Just  a  year 
before,  a  young  man  belonging  to  this  family  had  Wen 
slain  by  the  enemy,  and  his  relatives  were  thus  lament- 
ing his  loss.     Still  other  sounds  might  be  heard;  loud 
earnest  cries  often  repeated  from  amid  the  gloom,  at  a 
distance  beyond  the  village.     They  proceeded  from  some 
young  men  who.  being  about  to  set  out  in  a  few  days  on 
a  war-party,  were  standing  at  the  top  of  a  hill,  calling 
on  the  Great  Spirit  to  aid   them  in  their  e„teT,ris. 
While  I  was  istening.  Rouleau,  with  a  laugh  on  his  care- 
less face,  called  to  me  and  directed  my  attention  to 
another  quarter.     In  front  of  the  lodge  where  Weah 
Washtay  lived,  another  squaw  was  standing,    angrily 
scolding  an  old  yellow  dog,  who  lay  on  the  ground  with 
his  nose  resting  between  his  paws,  and  his  eyes  turned 
sleepily  up  to  her  face,  as  if  pretending  to  give  respect- 
ful attention,  but  resolved  to  fall  asleep  as  soon  as  it  was 
all  over. 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  youraelf ! "  said  the  old 
woman.  "I  have  fed  you  well,  and  taken  care  of  you 
ever  since  you  were  small  and  blind,  and  could  only  crawl 
aI)out  and  squeal  a  little,  instead  of  howling  as  you  do 
now.  When  you  grew  old,  I  sai.l  you  were  a  good  dog 
lou  were  strong  and  gentle  when  the  load  was  put  on 
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your  back,  and  jou  never  ran  among  the  feet  of  the 
horses  when  we  were  all  tn.velling  together  over  the 
prame.     Unt  jou  lin.l  a  had  heart  I     Wlienever  a  i-.ibhit 
jumped  out  of  the  hnslies,  you  wore  always  the  fii^t  to 
run  after  him  nn.l  lead  away  all  the  oth-r  dogs  behind 
you.      \  ou  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  very  dauL'er. 
ous  to  act  so.     When  you  had  got  far  out  on  the  pnv.Vie 
and  no  one  was  near  to  help  yon,  perhajw  a  wolf  wot.ld 
jump  out  of  the  riuine;  and  then  what  could  yon  do? 
\ou  would  certainly  have  Ik^cu  killed,  for  n„  dog  can 
figl:t  well  with  a  load  on  his  l«ck.     Onlv  three  da,ts  ago 
you  ran  off  in  that  way,  and  turned  over  tho  bag  of 
wooden  pms  with  which  I  used  to  fasten  np  the  front  of 
the  lodge.     Look  up  there,  and  yon  will  see  that  it  is  all 
flapping  open.     An.l   now  to-night  you  have  stolen  a 
great  piece  of  fat  meat  which  was  roasting  before  the 
fire  for  my  children.     I  tell  you,  you  have  a  bad  heart, 
and  you  must  die !  " 

So  saying,  the  squaw  went  into  the  lodge,  and  coming 
out  with  a  large  stone  mallet,  killed  the  unfortunate  dog 
at  one  blow.  This  speech  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  illus! 
trating  a  curious  characteristic  of  the  Indians,  who  as- 
scrihe  intelligence  and  a  power  of  undei^tanding  speech 
to  the  inferior  animals;  to  whom,  indeed,  according  to 
many  of  their  traditions,  "ley  are  linked  in  close  affinity 
and  they  even  claim  the  honor  of  a  lineal  descent  from 
beai-s,  wolves,  deer,  or  tortoises. 

As  it  grew  late,  I  walked  across  the  village  to  the 
odge  of  my  host,  Kongra-Tonga.  As  I  entere.l  I  saw 
him,  by  the  blaze  of  the  fire  in  the  mi.Idlo,  reclining  half 
asle..p  m  his  usual  place.  His  couch  was  l,y  no  means 
an  uncomfortable  one.  It  consisted  of  buffulo-robes  laid 
together  on  the  ground,  and  a  pillow  made  of  whitened 
deer-skin,  stuffed  with  feathew   and  ornamented  with 
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«^emlcr  roo.].,  „gan.st  wl,i..h  l.e  coul.l  lean  with  cuso 
when  m  a  H.tt..,g  ,,,«ture,  a.ul  at  the  to,,  of  it,  just 
above  ns  hou.l,  hung  his  Ih.w  a„.l  ,,uiv,.r.     m  hJ^ 

coif  t "f;  "T'"'"'"'  """■""•  ""'""-"^'^  '""I  -""• 

complete.!  her  .h.mestic  a.n.ngen>«„,s,  for  nho  was  h„s- 
«.nga  Kmt  the  lo,lge,  pulling  over  the  utensils  and  the 

I  nhapp.lv  «he  and  her  partner  ,ve«  not  the  only  tenants 
of  the  dwelling ;  for  half  „  dozen  ehildren  were  seatter^d 
atout,  sleepmg  in  every  i.naginal.le  i-ostum.     My  sad.Ue 
was  m  .ts  place  at  the  head  of  the  lodge,  and  a  huffalc! 
rol«  was  spread  on  the  ground  k-fore  it.     Wrapping 
myself  m  n.y  blanket,  I  lay  down;  but  ha.l  I  not' b  ^^ 
extremely  fatigued,  the  noise  in  the  next  lodge  would 
have  prevented  n.y  sleeping.    There  was  the  monotonous 
humping  of  the  Indian  dnnn,  mixed  with  oeeasional 
Sharp  yells,  and  a  chorus  chanted  by  twenty  voices       \ 
gmnd  scene  of  gambling  was  going  forward  with  ali  the 
appropriate  formalities.    The  playe™  were  staking  on  the 
chances  of  the  game  their  ornaments,  their  hoi^es,  a.ul  as 
the   excitement   rose,  their  garments,  and  even   their 
weapoi^s;  for  desperate  gambling  is  not  confined  to  the 
hells  of  Pans.     The  men  of  the  plains  and  forests  no 
ess  resort  to  it  as  a  relief  to  the  te.lious  monotony  of 
their  lives,  which  alternate  lietween  fiei-cc  excitement  and 
bstless  inaction.     I  fell  asleep  with  the  ,'nll  notes  of  the 
drum  still  sounding  on  my  ear;  but  the.  „  orgies  lasted 
without  mtermissioa  till  daylight.    I  was  soon  awakened 
h}  one  of  the  children  crawling  over  me,  while  another 
larger  one  was  tugging  at  my  blanket  and  nestling  him- 
self in  a  very  disagreeable  proximity.     I  immediately  re- 
pelled these  advances  by  punching  the  heads  of  these 
miniatuw  savages  with  a  short  stick  which  I  always  kept 
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l)y  mo  for  the  jmrpoHe ;  iitul  utt  slwpiiij;  hiilf  tlie  day  uiid 
eating  niiitli  nmie  tlmii  is  jj.hxI  lor  tlicm  iiiukus  them 
extremely  restlesH,  this  oi)enition  usiiully  liad  to  Ixj  re- 
peated four  or  five  times  in  tliu  course  of  the  iiiglit.     My 
host  liimself  was  the  author  of  anollier  fomiidahlo  annoy- 
ance.    All  these  Indians,  and  ho  among  the  rest,  think 
tliemselves  bound  to  the  constant  perfonnanco  of  certain 
acts  as  the  condition  on  which  their  success  in  life  de- 
pends, whether  in  war,  love,  liunting,  or  any  other  em- 
ployment.    These  "  medicines, "  as  they  are  called,  which 
are  usually  connuunicated  in  dreams,  are  often  absurd 
enough.     Some  Indians  will  strike  the  butt  of  the  piiio 
against  the  ground  every  time  they  smoke ;  others  will 
insist  that  every  thing  they  say  shall  be  interpreted  by 
contraries;  and  Shaw  once  met  an  old  man  who  con- 
ceived that  all  would  be  lost  unless  he  compelled  every 
white  man  he  met  to  drink  a  bowl  of  cold  water.     My 
host  was  particularly  unfortunate  in  his  allotment.     The 
sp'     s  had  told  him  in  a  dream  that  he  must  sing  u  cer- 
ti.     song  in  the  middle  of  every  night;  and  regularly  at 
a:.jut  twelve  o'clock  his  dismal  monotonous  chanting 
wonld  awaken  me,  and  I  would  see  him  seated  bolt  up- 
right on  his  couch,  going  through  hia  dolorous  perform- 
ance with  a  moat  business-like  air.     Tlu^ro  were  other 
voices  of  the  night,  still  more  inharmonious.     Twice  or 
thrice,  between  sunset  and  dawn,  all  tho  dugs  in  the  vil- 
lage,  and  there  were  hundn  ds  of  them,  would  bay  and 
yelj)  in  chorus ;  a  liorrible  clamor,  resendjling  no  sound 
that  I  have  everlieard,  except  perhaps  the  frightful  howl- 
ing of  wolves  that  we  used  sometimes  to  hear,  long  after- 
ward, when   descenchng   the  Arkansas   on  the  trail  of 
General  Kearney's  army.    This  canine  uproar  is,  if  possi- 
ble, more  discordant  tlan  that  of  the  wolves.     Heard  at 
a  distance  slowly  rising  on  tho  night,  it  Las  a  sti-ango 
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^loinnjg  caine,  u.ul    Kongn.-Tonffa.    mounti...    1m« 

U  latUcr.     Butl.  ho  „,„1  h„  ,  „,,      jj^ 
d|a„«   ....re  very  fond  of  th.i,.  .,.,„„.„,  ,l.o„,      " 

"..'     i^    il  '^  """    "    ^"-  "  ^«'  "f  ^"W  water  over 
tlitm      lhe>r  offspring  Loaiue«uflicie.itlyiuKlutifulan,l 

notahUle  to  foster  tlmt  wild  idea  of  lilH,.rtv  and  ntt^r 
jnto^rance  of  r.st™,.t  wl.ie,.  ,ie  at  the  i;:."  i'" 
tl  0  Indian  character.     It  would  be  liard  to  find  a  Lmler 
father    luui  Kongra-Tonga.     There  va-s  one  „«hi     h 
parucular  rather  le.s  than  two  feet  high,  to  Zm  he 
-as  exceedingly  attached;  and  sometime    spi^  dl.  a 
buffalo  rol.  in  the  lodge,  he  wonld  .seat  himseVuZfit 
place  his  small  favorite  upright  k-fore  him,  and  JZ   n 
a  low  tone  some  of  the  words  used  as  an  acconipa,  me " 
to  the  wai-dance.     The  little  fellow,  who  could  jus 

would  1  ft  nis  eet  and  turn  slowly  round  and  round  i. 
ime  to  us  father's  music,  while  niy  host  would  laugh 
ith  delight,  and  look  smiling  up  into  my  face  to  sTe 
If  I  were  ad.mniig  this  precocious  performance  of  his 
oflspring.  I-  his  capacity  of  husband  he  was  less  tender. 
The  squaw  who  lived  in  the  lodge  with  hin.  v^d  been  his 
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partner  for  many  years.  She  took  good  cart-  of  Iuh 
cliildreii  and  liiw  hoiisoliold  coiicenw.  II«  liked  her  well 
enough,  and  as  far  an  I  could  see,  they  never  ciuarivlled  ; 
hut  liiM  warmer  affections  were  reserved  for  younger  and 
more  recent  favorites.  Of  these  he  had  at  pre.  .i.f  only 
one,  who  lived  in  a  lislgc  ai«irt  from  his  own.  One  day 
while  in  this  camp,  he  Is-camc  displeased  with  her,  pushed 
lier  out,  threw  after  her  her  ornaments,  dresses,  and 
every  thing  she  had,  and  told  her  to  go  home  to  her  father. 
Having  consummated  this  sunmiary  divorce,  for  which  he 
could  show  good  reasons,  he  came  hi>ck,  seated  himself 
in  his  usual  place,  and  U^gan  to  smoke  with  an  air  of  the 
utmost  tnimiuillity  and  self-satisfaction. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  lodge  with  him  on  that  vcr)-  iifter- 
noon,  when  I  felt  some  curiosity  to  learn  the  history  of 
the  numerous  scars  that  apjieared  on  his  naked  Imdy.  Of 
some  of  them,  however,  I  did  not  venture  to  inquire,  for 
I  already  understood  their  origin.  Each  of  his  arms  was 
marked  as  if  deeply  gashed  with  a  knife  at  regular  inter- 
vals, and  there  were  other  scara  also,  of  a  different  char- 
acter, on  his  hack  and  on  either  breast.  They  were  the 
traces  of  the  tortures  which  these  Indians,  in  common 
with  a  few  otiier  trilies,  inflict  ujion  th.-mselves  at  certjiin 
seasons;  in  part,  it  may  be,  to  gain  the  glory  of  courage 
and  endurance,  hut  chiefly  as  an  act  of  self-saoriflce  to 
secure  the  favor  of  the  spirits.  The  scars  mmi  the  hrcast 
and  hack  were  produced  liy  ninning  through  the  flesh 
strong  splints  of  wood,  to  which  heavy  huffalo-skulls  are 
fastened  by  cords  of  hide,  and  the  wretch  runs  forward 
with  all  liis  strength,  assisted  by  two  companions,  wlio 
take  hold  of  each  arm,  until  the  flesh  tears  apart  and 
the  skulls  are  left  liehind.  Others  of  Kongra- Tonga's 
scars  were  the  result  of  accidents;  hut  he  had  many  re- 
ceived in  war.    He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  warriors  in 
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common  .port  bo^'h^ntt  1J:*  itredT"' 
inquiries,  he  told  me  f.,u  .,n      ,  ,      *  Mattered  by  niy 

warlike  explottan^^  *"'''  *™^  °^  f''^^^'  "f '"« 

tmting  the  worn  hH    VTT'  """"^  ^''^  "^^^  "1- 

distant,  ^::J^i:^z:z^':^r  "'-'^  -"'^ 

a  war-party  of  hi«  Vou„r„en      „!  ^""7  "^r^'''' 
Snake  Indians,  Imntin..      T^       u  ^^  ^"""'^  *^^o 

arrows,  and  died  tS;i  ^"^°*  ""'  °^  '^'^'n  ^^th 

till  th  y  1  o  i    1°^^'"  "}'  *, "  ^''^^  °f  »'-  --ntain 

^^ward::i^'s^-;3-:-;j-^ 

and  cutting  \he    e^dor  of  ^t  •      ^"  ^"'"  "  ^^''^  «^^' 
out  the  fierceness  of  exp  JS.'        "       P""' ''''''■ 

** .  11....  c...M::st"rir  ?,•'■"■•'';;''• 
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upon  the  plains  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  rur  present 
camp ;  and  surrounding  them  in  the  night,  they  butchered 
men,  women,  and  children,  preserving  only  this  little  boy 
alive.     He  was  adopted  into  the  old  n.an's  family,  and 
was  now  fast  becoming  identified  with  the  Ogillallali  chil- 
dren,  among  whom  he  mingled  on  equal  terms.     There 
was  also  a  Crow  warrior  in  the  village,  a  man  of  gigantic 
stature  and  most  symmetrical  proportions.     Having  been 
taken  prisoner  many  years  before  and  adopted  by  a  sqr  ,  w 
in  place  of  a  son  whom  she  had  lost,  he  had  foigo^^en  his 
old  nationality,  and  was  now  both  in  act  and  hiclination 
an  ugiUallah. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  sehen,«  of  the  crand 
war-party  against  the  Snake  and  Crow  Indians  originated 
in  this  village;  and  though  this  plan  had  fallen  t.  the 
ground,  the  embers  of  martial  ardor  continued  to  glow 
Eleven  young  men  had  prepared  to  go  out  against  the 
enemy,  and  the  fourth  day  of  our  stay  in  this  camp  was 
Hxed  upon  for  their  departure.    At  the  head  of  this  party 
was  a  we  1-built,  active  little  Indian,  called  the  White 
Shield,  ^^l,om  I  had  always  noticed  for  the  neatness  of 
us  dress  and  appearance.     His  lodge  too,  though  not  a 
large  one,  was  the  best  in  the  village,  his  squaw  was  one 
of  the  pre  tiest  and  altogetner  his  dwelling  was  the  model 
ot  an  OgiUallah  domestic  establishment.     I  was  often  a 
visitor  there,  for  the  White  Shield  being  rather  partial  to 
white  men  used  to  invite  me  to  continual  feasts  at  all 
hours  of  the  day.    Once,  when  the  substantial  part  of  the 
enterteuiment  was  over,  and  he  and  I  were  seated  cross- 
egged  on  a  buffalo-robe  smoking  together  very  amicabh-, 
he  took  down  his  warlike  equipments,  which  were  hang- 
ing around  the  lo,Ige,  and  displayed  them  with  great 
pride  and  self-importance.    Among  the  rest  was  a  superb 
head-dress  of  feathei-s.     Taking  this  from  its  case    he 
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put  It  on  and  stood  before  me,  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
gallant  air  which  it  gave  to  his  dark  face  and  hi   vigorous 
graceful  figure.     He   told   me  that  upon  it  were   ilie 
feathers  of  three  war-eagles,  equal  in  value  to  the  same 
number  of  good  horses.     He  took  up  also  a  shield  giiyly 
pamted  and  hung  with  feathers.     The  effect  of  these  bar- 
banc  ornaments  was  admirable.     His  quiver  was  made  of 
the  spotted  skin  of  a  small  panther,  conmion  among  the 
Black  Hills,  from  which  the  tail  and  distended  claws 
were  still  allowed  to  iiang.     The  White  Shield  concluded 
his  entertainment  in  a  manner  characteristic  of  an  Indian. 
He  begge<l  of  me  a  little  powder  and  ball,  for  he  had  a 
gun  as  well  as  a  bow  and  arrows;  but  this  I  was  obliged 
to  refuse,  because  I  had  scarcely  enough  for  my  own  use. 
aiaking  him,  however,  a  parting  present  of  a  paper  of 
vermilion,  I  left  him  quite  contented. 

On  the  next  morning  the  White  Shield  took  cold,  and 
Wiis  attacked  with  an  inflanmiation  of  the  throat.     Im- 
mediately he  seemed  to  lose  all  spirit,  and  though  before 
no  warrior  in  the  village  had  borne  himself  more  proudl3 , 
he  now  moped  about  from  lodge  to  lodge  with  a  forioril 
and  dejected  air.     At  length  he  sat  down,  close  wrapped 
in  his  robe,  before  the  lodge  of  Keynal,  but  when  he  found 
that  neither  he  nor  I  knew  how  to  relieve  him,  he  arose 
and  stalked  over  to  one  of  the  medicine-men  of  the  village. 
This  old  impostor  tliumped  him  for  some  time  with  botl'i 
fists,  howled  and  yelped  over  him,  and  l)eat  a  drum  close 
to  his  ear  to  exiiel  the  evil  spirit.     This  treatment  failing 
of  the  desired  effect,  tiie  White  Shield  withdrew  to  his 
o\vii  lodge,  where  he  lay  disconsolate  for  some  hours. 
Making  his  appearance  once  more  in  the  afternoon,  he 
again  took  his  seat  on  the  ground  liefore  Reynal's  lodge, 
holding  his  throat  with  his  hand.     For  some  time  he  sat 
silent  with  his  eyes  fixed  mournfully  on  the  ground.     At 
last  he  l)cgan  to  .«peak  in  a  low  tone. 
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"I  am  a  brave  man,"  he  said;  "all  the  young  men 
think  me  a  great  warrior,  and  ten  of  them  are  ready  to  go 
with  me  to  tlie  war.  I  will  go  and  show  them  tlie  enemy 
Last  summer  the  Snakes  killed  my  brother.  I  cannot 
'■  ve  unless  I  revenge  his  death.  To-morrow  we  will  set 
out  and  I  will  take  their  scali)s." 

Tlie  White  Shield,  as  he  expressed  this  resolution, 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  tlie  accustomed  fire  and  spirit 
of  his  look,  and  hung  his  head  as  if  in  a  lit  of  despond- 
ency. 

As  I  was  sitting  tliat  evening  at  one  of  the  fires,  I  saw 
him  arrayed  in  his  splendid  war-dress,  his  cheeks  painted 
with  vermilion,  leading  his  favorite  war-horee  to  the  front 
of  his  lodge.  lie  mounted  and  rode  round  tlio  village, 
singing  his  war-song  in  a  loud  hoarse  voice  amid  the  shrill 
acclamations  of  the  women.  TI,en  dismounting,  lie  re- 
mained for  some  minutes  prostrate  upon  tlie  ground,  as 
if  in  an  act  of  supplication.  On  the  following  mornuig 
I  looked  in  vain  for  the  departure  of  tlie  warrioi-s.  All 
was  quiet  in  the  village  until  late  in  tlie  forenoon,  when 
the  White  Shield  came  and  seated  himself  in  his  old  place 
before  us.  Reynal  asked  him  why  he  had  not  gone  out 
to  find  the  enemy  ? 

"  I  cannot  go, "  ho  answered  in  a  dejected  '  oiee.  "  I 
liave  given  my  war-arrows  to  the  Meneaska.' 

"You  have  only  given  him  two  of  your  arrows,"  said 
Reynal.  "If  you  ask  him,  he  will  give  them  back 
again. 

For  some  time  the  White  Shield  said  nothing.  At 
last  he  spoke  in  a  gloomy  tone, 

"One  of  my  young  men  has  had  bad  dreams.  The 
spmts  of  the  dead  came  and  threw  stones  at  him  in  his 
sleep." 

If  such  a  dream  had  actually  taken  place  it  might  have 
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broken  up  this  or  any  other  wa.-iarty,  but  both  Reynal 
ami  I  were  convinced  at  the  time  that  it  was  a  mere 
fabrication  to  excuse  his  remaining  at  home. 

Tlio  White  Shichl  was  a  warrior  of  noted  prowess. 
Very  probably,  lie  would  have  received  a  mortal  wound 
witliout  the  show  of  pain,  and  endured  without  flinching 
the  woist  tortures  that  an  enemy  could  inflict  upon  him. 
The  whole  power  of  an  Indian's  nature  would  be  sum- 
moned to  encounter  such  a  trial;  every  influence  of  his 
education  from  childhood  would  have  prepared  him  for 
it;  the  cause  of  his  suffering  would  have  been  visibly  and 
palimbly  before  him,  and  his  spirit  would  i,.,e  to  set  his 
enemy  at  defiance,  and  gain  the  highest  glory  of  a  warrior 
by  meeting  death  with  fortitude.    But  when  he  feels  him- 
self attacked  by  a  mysterious  evil,  before  whoso  assaults 
his  manhood  is  wasted,  and  his  strength  drained  away, 
when  he  can  see  no  enemy  to  resist  and  defy,  the  boldest 
warrior  falls  p:ostmte  at  once.     He  believes  that  a  bad 
spirit  has  taken  possession  of  him,  or  that  he  is  the  victim 
of  some  charm.     When  suffering  from  a  protracted  dis- 
order, an  Indian  will  often  aljandon  himself  to  his  sup- 
posed destiny,  pir.e  away  and  die,  the  victim  of  his  own 
imagination.     The  same  effect  will  often  follow  a  series 
of  calamities,  or  a  long  run  of  ill-luck,  and  Indians  have 
been  known  to  ride  into  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  camp, 
or  attack  a  grizzly  bear  single-handed,  to  get  rid  of  a  life 
sujiposed  to  lie  under  the  doom  of  fate. 

Thus  after  all  his  fast  ..g,  dreaming,  and  calling  upon 
the  Great  Spirit,  the  White  Shield's  war-party  came  to 
nought. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    TRAPPEKS. 

TN  speaking  of  the  Indians,  I  have  almost  forgotten  two 
i-  bold  adventurers  of  another  race,  the  trappera  Rou- 
leau and  Saraphin.  These  men  were  bent  on  a  hazanl- 
ous  enterprise.  They  were  on  their  way  to  the  country 
ranged  by  the  Arapahoes,  a  day's  journey  west  of  our 
camp.  These  Arapahocs,  of  whom  Shaw  and  I  after- 
wards fell  in  with  a  large  number,  are  ferocious  savages, 
wlio  of  late  had  declared  themselves  enemies  to  the 
wliites,  and  threatened  death  to  tlie  first  who  should  ven- 
ture within  their  territory-.  The  occasion  of  the  declara- 
tion was  as  follows :  — 

In  the  preceding  spring,  184.5,  Col.  Kearney  left  Fort 
Leavenworth  with  several  companies  of  dragoons,  marched 
to  Fort  Laramie,  passed  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to 
Bent's  Fort,  and  tlien,  turning  eastward  again,  returned 
to  the  point  whence  he  set  out.  While  at  Fort  Laramie, 
he  sent  a  part  of  his  command  as  far  westward  as  Sweet- 
water, while  he  himself  remained  at  the  fort,  and  de- 
.spatclied  messages  to  the  surrounding  Indians  to  meet 
him  there  in  council.  Tlien  for  the  first  time  the  trilms 
of  that  vicinity  saw  the  white  warriora,  and,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  they  were  lost  in  astonishment  at 
their  regular  order,  their  gay  attire,  tlie  completeness  of 
their  martial  equipment,  and  the  size  and  strength  of  their 
horses.  Among  the  rest,  the  Arapahoes  came  in  consider- 
able  numbers  to  the  fort.     They  had  lately  committed 
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numerous  murders,  and  Col.  Kearney  threatened  that  if 
they  killed  any  more  white  men  he  would  turn  loose  his 
dragoons  upon  them,  and  annihilate  their  nation      In 
the  evening,  to  add  eftect  to  his  speech,  he  ordered  a 
iiowitzer  to  be  fired  and  a  rocket  to  be  thrown  up.    Many 
of  the  Arapahoes  fell  flat  on  the  ground,  while  othera  ran 
away  screaming  with  amazement  and  terror.    On  the  fol- 
lowing day  they  withdrew  to  their  mountains,  confounded 
nt  the  appearance  of  the  dragoons,  at  their  big  gun  which 
went  off  twice  at  one  shot,  and  the  fiery  messenger  which 
they  had  sent  up  to  the  Great  Spirit.     For  many  months 
they  remained  quiet,  and  did  no  farther  mischief.     At 
ength,  just  before  we  came  into  the  country,  one  of  them 
by  an  act  of  the  bisost  treachery,  killed  two  white  men! 
Boot  and  May,  who  were  trapping  among  the  mountains. 
If  or  this  act  it  was  impossible  to  discover  a  motive.     It 
seemed  to  spring  from  one  of  those  inexplicable  impulses 
which  often  possess  Indians,  and  which  appear  to  be  mei« 
outbreaks  of  native  ferocity.     No  sooner  was  the  murder 
committed  than  the  whole  tribe  were  in  consternation 
They  expected  every  day  that  the  avenging  dmgoons 
would  come,  little  thinking  that  a  desert  of  nine  hundred 
miles  lay  between  them  and  their  enemy.     A  large  depu- 
tation of  them  came  to  Port  Laramie,  bringing  a  valuable 
present  of  hoi-ses,  in  atonement.    These  Bordeaux  refused 
to  accept.     They  then  asked  if  he  would  te  satisfied  with 
their  delivering  up  the  murderer  himself;  but  he  declined 
this  offer  also.     The  Arapahoes  went  back  more  terrified 
than  ever.     Weeks  passed  away,  and  still  no  dragoons 
appeared.    A  result  followed  which  those  liest  acquainted 
with  Indians  had  pi-edict«l.     They  imagined  that  fear 
had  prevented  Bonleaux  from  accepting  their  gifts,  and 
that  they  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  whites.     From  terror  they  rose  to  the  height  of  inso- 
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lence.  They  called  the  white  men  cowards  and  old 
women;  and  a  friendly  Daheotali  came  to  Fort  Laramie 
vnth  the  report  that  they  were  determined  to  kill  the 
first  white  dog  they  coidd  lay  hands  on. 

Had  a  military  officer,  with  suitable  powers,  Iieen  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Laramie ;  had  he  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Arapahoes  to  deliver  up  the  murderer,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  led  out  and  shot,  in  presence  of  his  trilje,  they  would 
have  Ijeen   awed   into   tranquillity,   and  nnicli  danger 
avertetl;  but  now  the  neighborhood  of  the  Medicine  Jiow 
Mountain   was   perilous   in   the   extreme.     Old  Jtene- 
Seela,  a  true  friend  of  the  whites,  and  many  otlier  of 
the  Indians,  gathered  alwnt  tlie  two  trappei-s,  and  vainly 
endeavored  to  turn  them  from  their  purpose;  but  Rou- 
leau ami  Saraphin  oidy  laughed  at  the  danger.     On  the 
morning  preceding  that  on  wliich  they  were  to  leave  the 
camp,  we  could  all  see  faint  white  columns  of  smoke 
nsnig  against  the  dark  base  of  the  Jledicine  Bow.    Scouts 
were  sent  out  immediately,  and  repo.ted  tliat  these  pro- 
ceeded from  an  Arapahoe  camp,  abandoned  only  a  few 
hours  before.     Still  the  two   trappere  continued    their 
preparations  for  departure. 

Sai-aphin  was  a  tall,  powerful  fellow,  with  a  sullen  and 
sinister  countenance.  His  rifle  had  very  probably  drawn 
other  blood  than  that  of  buffalo  or  Indi^,  ,is.  Kouleau  had 
a  broad  ruddy  face,  marked  with  as  few  traces  of  thought 
or  care  as  a  child's.  His  figure  was  square  and  strong, 
but  the  first  joints  of  both  his  feet  were  frozen  olT,  and 
his  horse  had  lately  thrown  and  trampled  upon  him,  bv 
which  he  had  been  severely  injured  in  the  chest.  But 
nothing  could  subdue  his  gayety.  He  went  all  day  roll- 
ing about  the  camp  on  his  stumps  of  feet,  talking,  singing, 
s;.i  frollicking  w  1th  tlie  Indian  Wf)mcn.  Kouleau  had  an 
luducky  jiartiality  for  squaws.    He  always  had  one,  whom 
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he  must  needs  bedizen  witli  beads,  ribbons,  and  all  the 
finerj-  of  on  Inilian  waidrolie ;  and  thougli  he  was  obliged 
to  leave  her  behind  him  during  his  expeditions,  tliis  haz- 
ardous necessity  did  not  at  all  trouble  him,  for  his  dis- 
position was  the  reverse  of  jealous.     If  at  any  time  he 
had  not  lavished  the  whole  of  the  precarious  profits  of 
his  vocation  upon  his  dark  favorite,  he  devoted  the  wst 
to  feasting  his  comrades.     If  liquor  was  not  to  be  had 
—  and  this  wivs  usually  the  case  — strong  coffee  would 
be  substituted.     As  the  men  of  that  region  are  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  ])rovidenee  or  self-restraint,  what- 
ever was  set  Ixjfore  them  on  these  occasions,  however  ex- 
travagant in  price  or  enomious  in  quantity,  was  sure  to 
be  disposed  of  at  one  sitting.     Like  other  trapped.  Rou- 
leau's life  wiis  one  of  contrast  and  variety.     It  was  only 
at  certsiin  seasons,  and  for  a  limited  time,  that  lie  was 
absent  on  his  expeditions.     For  the  ivst  of  the  year  lie 
would  lounge  about  the  fort,  or  encamp  with  his  friends 
in  its  vicinity,  hunting,  or  enjoying  all  the  luxury  of 
inaction;  but  when  once  in  pursuit  of  the  lieaver,  he  was 
involved  in  extreme  privations  and  perils.     Hand  and 
foot,  eye  and  ear,  nuist  be  always  alert.     Frequently  he 
must  content  himself  with  devouring  his  evening  meal 
uncooked,  lest  the  ligiit  of  his  fire  should  attract  the 
eyes  of  some  wandering  Indian;  and  sometimes  having 
made  his  rude  repast,  he  must  leave  his  fire  still  blazing, 
and  withdraw  to  a  distance  under  covei'  of  tlie  darkness, 
that  his  disappointed  enemy,  drawn  tli.ther  by  the  light, 
may  find  his  victim  gone,  and  be  unable  to  trace  his 
footsteps  in  the  gloom.     This  is  the  life  led  by  scores  of 
men  among  the  Rocky  Mountains.     I  once  met  a  trap- 
per whose  breast  was  marked  with  the  scare  of  six  bul- 
lets and  arrows,  one  of  his  arms  broken  by  a  shot  and 
one  of  his  knees  shattered ;  yet  still,  with  the  mettle  of 
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New  England,  wlience  lio  liail  come,  lie  continued  to 
follow  liiij  perilous  calling. 

On  the  last  day  of  our  stay  in  this  camp,  the  trajipera 
were  ready  for  departure.  'When  in  the  HIack  Hills  they 
had  caught  seven  Ijeavera,  and  they  now  left  their  skins 
in  charge  of  Reynal,  to  1«3  kept  until  their  return.  Tlieir 
strong,  gaunt  horses  were  ecjuipped  with  rusty  Spanish 
hits,  and  rude  Mexican  saddles,  to  which  wooden  stir- 
ruijs  were  attached,  while  a  buffalo-rolie  was  rolled  up  Ih.- 
hind,  and  a  handle  of  beaver-tniiJS  slung  at  the  ponnnel. 
These,  together  with  their  rifles,  knives,  powder-horns 
and  huUet-pouches,  flint  and  steel  and  a  tin  cup,  com- 
posed their  whole  travelling  equipment.  They  shook 
hands  with  us,  and  rode  awayj  SaraiJiin,  with  his  grim 
countenance,  was  in  advance ;  but  Rouleau,  clambering 
gayly  into  his  seat,  kicked  his  hoi-se's  sides,  flourished  his 
whip,  and  trotted  briskly  over  the  pi-airie,  trolling  forth  a 
Canadian  song  at  tlie  top  of  his  voice.  Reynal  looked 
after  them  with  his  face  of  brutal  seliishness. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "if  they  are  killed,  I  shall  have  the 
licaver.     They  '11  fetch  me  fifty  dollars  at  the  fort,  any- 
how." 
This  was  the  hist  I  saw  of  them. 
We  had  been  five  days  in  the  hunting-camp,  and  the 
meat,  which  all  this  time  had  hung  drying  in  the  sun,  was 
now  fit  J   i    t-ansixjrtatioii.     liuffalo-hides  also  had  been 
procured         sufficient   (niantities  for  making  the  next 
season's  lodges ;  but  it  remained  to  provide  tlie  long  poles 
iin  which  they  were  to  be  supported.     These  were  only  to 
Ix;  had  among  the  tail  spruce  woods  of  the  lilack  Hills,  and 
in  that  direction  therefore  our  next  move  was  to  U  made. 
Amid  the  general  abundance  which  during  this  time  had 
prevailed  in  the  camp,  there  were  no  instances  of  indi- 
vidual privation ;  for  although  the  hide  and  the  tongue  of 
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tho  buffalo  belong  l)j-  exclusive  right  to  the  hunter  who 
1ms  killed  it,  yet  nny  one  else  is  equally  entitled  to  help 
liiinself  fr.)ni  the  rest  of  the  car>  ass.  Thus  the  weak,  tho 
ngod,  and  even  the  indolent  conio  in  for  a  share  of  the 
spoils,  and  many  a  helpless  old  woman,  who  would  other- 
wise perish  from  stiirvation,  is  sustiiined  in  abundance. 

On  tlio  twenty-fifth  of  July,  Lite  in  tlio  aftermmn,  the 
camp  broke  up,  with  tho  usual  tumult  and  confusion,  and 
we  all  moved  once  •.lore,  on  horaelKuk  and  on  foot,  over 
the  plains.     We  advanced  however  but  a  few  miles.    The 
old  men,  who  during  the  wliole  march  had  been  stoutly 
striding  along  on  foot  in  front  of  the  people,  now  seated 
themselves  in  a  circle  on  the  ground,  while  the  families, 
erecting  their  lodges  in  the  prescril)cd  order  around  them, 
fonned  the  usual  great  circle  of  the  camp;  meanwhile 
tliese  village   patriarchs  sat  smoking   and   talking.     I 
threw  my  bridle  to  Raymond,  and  sat  down  as  usual  along 
with  them.     There  was  none  of  that  reserve  and  appar- 
ent dignity  which  an  Indian  always  assumes  when  in 
council,  or  in  the  presence  of  white  men  whom  he  dis- 
ti-usts.     The  party,  on  the  contrarj-,  was  an  extremely 
merry  one,  and  m  in  a  social  circle  of  a  quite  different 
character,  "  if  there  was  not  much  wit,  there  was  at  least  a 
great  deal  of  laughter." 

When  the  first  pipe  was  smoked  out,  I  rose  and  with- 
drew to  the  lodge  of  my  host.  Here  I  was  stooping,  in 
tlie  net  of  taking  off  my  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch, 
^^•hcn  suddenly,  and  close  at  hand,  pealing  loud  and  shrill,' 
and  in  right  good  earnest,  came  the  terrific  yell  of  the 
war-whoop.  Kongra-Tonga's  squaw  snatched  up  her 
youngest  child,  and  ran  ont  of  the  lodge.  I  followed, 
and  found  the  whole  village  in  confusion,  resounding  mth 
cries  and  yells.  The  circle  of  old  men  in  the  centre  had 
vanished.     The  w.irriors,  with  glittering  eyes,  came  dart- 
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ing,  wi-npoiiH  in  liiind,  out  of  the  low  o()eniiig8  of  the 
loilgfM,  nnd  running  witli  wild  jf  11»  towitriUi  the  fnrtiier 
end  of  the  villiij,'!'.  Advancing  a  few  rods  in  tliat  iliiec- 
tion,  I  Siiw  a  crowd  in  furious  agitation.  Just  tin  ■  '.  dis- 
tinguished the  voices  of  Kiiyinond  and  Ueynal,  shouting 
to  me  from  a  distance,  and  looliing  l«ick,  I  saw  the  latter 
with  his  rifle  in  his  liiiiid,  stiuiding  on  tlie  farther  bank 
of  a  little  stream  tliat  i-aii  along  the  outskirts  of  tlie  camp. 
He  was  calling  to  Kayniond  and  uie  to  come  over  and 
join  him,  and  Kajniond,  witli  liis  usual  deliberate  gait  and 
stoli<l  co\nitenani-e,  was  already  moving  in  that  direction. 
This  was  clearly  tlie  wisest  course,  unless  we  wislied  to 
involve  ourselves  m  the  fray ;  so  I  turned  to  go,  but  just 
then  a  pair  of  eyes,  gleaming  like  a  snake's,  and  an  aged 
familiar  countenance  was  thiiist  from  the  opening  of  a 
neighboring  lodge,  and  out  bolted  old  Mene-Seela,  full  of 
flglit,  clutching  his  bow  and  arrows  in  one  band  atid  his 
kuife  in  the  other.  At  tliat  in.stant  he  tripled  and  fell 
sprawling  on  his  face,  while  his  weapons  flew  scattering 
in  every  direction.  The  women  with  loud  screams  were 
hurrj'ing  with  their  cliildren  in  their  arms  to  place  them 
out  of  danger,  and  I  observed  some  hastening  to  prevent 
mischief,  by  carrying  away  all  the  weapons  they  could  lay 
hands  on.  On  a  rising  ground  close  to  the  camp  stowl  a 
line  of  old  women  singing  a  nu<licine-song  to  allay  the 
tunuilt.  As  I  approached  tlie  side  of  tlie  brook,  I  heard 
gun-shots  Ixihind  me,  and  turning  hack  si  w  that  the  crowd 
had  separated  into  two  long  lines  of  naked  warriors  con- 
fronting e.vch  other  at  a  respectful  distiiuce,  and  yelling 
and  jumping  about  to  dodge  the  shot  of  their  adversa- 
ries, wliile  they  discharged  bullets  and  arrows  against 
each  other.  At  the  same  time  cerbiin  sharp,  humming 
sounds  in  the  air  over  my  head,  like  the  flight  of  beetles 
on  a  summer  evening,  warned  me  that  the  danger  was 
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"'"  "■'1""^  ';""«"'"•  t"  "'^-  i".».e,li„,e  Hccc  of  tl„.  f,^v 

'"o,ul.  ,.,..I  wo  H.U  .I.,w„  on  tl>o  Kr..Hs.  i„  t  .e  .^  , "  , 
""•  ""..-1  ...■utn.lit.v,  to  waul,  tlu,  ...suit 

«  It  IxKun.  WlKM,  I  look,..]  „Kai„,  ,1„,  oo,„I„U..tN  wore 
oneo  more  ,„i„^,,c..I  to,.e,l,..,-  in  u  ,na^.     Thn,u,i;  ^,^ 

on.,.,,  ™.„«i,.,    „,f, ,,^,  „„,,„      ^,_^,  n,.in/    .   e. 

.1  ex  «c..l,  and  I  ol«ervo.l  fiv.  or  «ix  ,,e,.ons  n.ovi,  I 
1. .    ly  al„.ut,  as  ,f  acting  tl.e  part  of  ,.a..e-n.ake«.     <   ,! 

gos«e,l  u,  tu'uown  ol«,.rv»tir.n.s,  to  tmnslate  for  im> 
ll.e  crowd  began  to  di.pc.e,  though  n.any  a  dj, "  t 
h.ck  eye  St,  1  glittcrcl  with  an  unnatural  lustj   I   t  e 

suppression  of  the  disturlKince  wan  o«  ing  to  a  few  of  the 
old  menjosspugnacious  than  Mene-SecI^vhoSllvl 

ol!jit  "  ""''""'  ^"^^^^''«'  '"  «ff«««"g  their 

mw/'Tr'n"'^  '*"*"»'  *°  •"''  """  »lt''"»gh  nmny  ar- 
rows and  bullets  we,^  discharged,  no  one  was  nrrt-Uh- 

'urt  and  I  could  only  account  for  this  by  th^  foot  ^^ 
both  the  marksman  and  the  object  of  his  aim  wer   le  u     ' 

bont,ncess„ntly.    %  far  the  greater  part  of  the  vK 

Su:.t:s,rflr^^"'"'^-'"^^^ 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  all  was  comparatively  quiet 

A  group  of  warrior,  was  again  seated  in  the  mfddro 

he  village,  but  this  time  I  did  not  venture  to  joinThem 

because  I  could  see  that  the  pipe,  co„tr„ry  to  the  l"l 
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order,  wn»  pussinj,  fi,,,,,  tl,u  left  linud  to  the  right  around 
the  cirtle ;  ii  muv  nign  llmt  ii  "  iiic.Iiciiic-Kiiioke  "  uf  n'onii- 
eiliiition  wan  •^uhiff  f.,i«,ir<l,  iiiid  that  a  white  muii  wouhl 
»«  an  intni.l.  r.     Wh.ii  I  agiiin  t-ntcrccl  the.  still  a^iUiwd 
camp  it  wuN  nearly  ilaik,  ami  nioiiiiiful  ,ii.s,  liowls,  and 
wailings  remmnd.Ml  from  mimy  female  voices.     Wliftlier 
these  had  any  ec.nnectioii  with  the  late  distnrlnnee,  .4' 
were   merely  lamentath.Ms   f..r  relatives   slain  i.i  *.„,., 
former  war  exiK'ditidius,  I  could  not  distinctly  ascfriain. 
To  inquire  too  closely  into  the  cause  of  the  <iuarrel  «  as 
by  no  means  prudent,  ami  it  was  not  until  some  lime  aflrr 
that  I  discovered  what  had  given  r.se  to  it.     Among  the 
Dahcotnh  there  arc  many  associations   or   fnitenuties, 
su{)eratitiou8,  warlike,  or  social.     Among  them  was  one 
called  "The  Arrow-Breakera,"  now  in  great  measure  dis- 
banded and  disiieraed.    In  the  village  there  were  however 
four  men  l^-longing  to  it,  distinguished  by  the  i«.culiar 
arrangement  of  their  hair,  which  rose  in  a  high  bristling 
mass  above  their  foreheads,  adding  greatly  to  their  ap- 
parent height,  and  giving  them  a  most  ferocious  apjK'ar- 
ance.     The  principal  among  them  was  the  Mad  A.'o.f  a 
warrior  of  remarkable  size  and  strength,  great  courage 
and  the  fierceness  of  a  d..mon.     I  had  alwavs  looked  upon 
him  as  the  nia-t  dangerous  man  in  the  village ;  and  though 
he  often  invited  me  to  feasts,  I  never  entered  his  1,),]™ 
unarmed.     The  Mad  Wolf  had  tiiken  a  fancv  to  a  Hue 
horee  belonging  to  another  In.lian,  called  the  Tall  Bear- 
and  anxious  to  get  the  animal  into  his  poss.vsi.m    he' 
made  the  owner  a  p. -sent  of  another  hoi-se  nearlv  equal 
in  value.     According  lo  the  customs  of  the  Dahcotah,  the 
acceptance  of  this  gift  involved  a  sort  of  ol.llgation  to 
make  a  return;  and  the  Tall  Bear  well  underatood  that 
the  other  had  his  favorite  buffalo-horse  in  view.     He  how- 
ever accepted  the  present  without  a  word  of  thanks,  and 
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liaving  picketed  tlie  horse  before  his  loilge,  suffered  day 
aftei  day  to  pass  without  making  the  ex))ected  return. 
The  Mad  Wolf  grew  impatient;  and  at  last,  seeing  that 
his  liounty  was  not  likely  to  produce  the  desired  result, 
he  resolved  to  reclnim  it.  So  this  evening,  as  soon  as 
the  village  was  encamped,  he  went  to  tlie  lodge  of  the 
Tall  Hear,  seized  upon  the  horse  he  had  given  him,  and 
led  him  away.  At  this  the  Tall  Rear  Inoke  into  one  of 
those  tits  of  sullen  rage  not  unconnnon  ankong  Indians, 
ran  up  to  the  unfortunate  hoi-se,  and  gave  him  three  mor- 
tal stalw  with  Ills  knife.  Quick  as  liglitning  the  Jlad 
A^'olf  drew  liis  bow  to  its  utmost  t<>nslon,  and  Iield  the 
aiTow  quivering  close  to  the  breast  of  his  lul versaiy.  The 
Tall  Bear,  as  the  Indians  who  were  near  him  said,  stood 
witli  his  bloo<ly  knife  in  liis  hand,  facing  the  assailant 
with  the  utmost  cahnness.  Scmie  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives, seeing  his  danger,  ran  liastily  to  his  assistance. 
The  remaining  three  Arrow-Hreakers,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
came  to  the  aid  of  tlieir  associate.  Their  friends  joined 
them,  the  war-crj-  was  raised,  and  the  tumult  became 
general. 

The  "soldiers,"  who  lent  their  timely  aid  in  putting  it 
down,  are  the  most  important  executive  functionaries  in 
an  Indian  village.  Tlie  <illice  is  one  of  considerable  honor, 
being  confided  only  to  men  of  courage  and  repute.  They 
derive  tlieir  authority  from  the  old  men  and  chief  war- 
riors of  the  village,  who  elect  them  in  councils  occasion- 
ally convened  for  the  purpose,  and  tlius  can  exercise  a 
degree  of  authority  v.hiili  no  one  else  in  the  village 
would  dare  to  assume.  While  very  few  Ogillallah  chiefs 
eouhl  venture  widiout  risk  of  tlieir  lives  to  strike  or  la\ 
hands  upon  the  meanest  of  theii  people,  tlie  "soldiers,"  iii 
the  discharge  of  tlieir  apjiropriate  functions,  li.ive  full 
license  to  make  use  of  these  and  similur  acts  of  coercion. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE   BLACK   HILLS. 


■^TTE  travelled  eastward  for  two  days,  and  then  the 
*  '  gloomy  ridges  of  the  lUaek  Hills  rose  iij)  before 
lis.  The  village  j)assed  along  for  some  miles  beneath 
their  declivities,  trailing  o\it  to  a  great  length  over  the 
arid  prairie,  or  winding  among  small  detiiched  hills  of 
distorted  shapes.  Tnrning  sliarjjly  to  the  left,  we  entered 
a  wido  defile  of  the  mountjiins,  down  the  bottom  of  which 
a  brook  came  winding,  lined  with  tidl  grass  and  dense 
0(i[>ses,  amid  which  were  hidden  many  beaver-dams  and 
lodges.  We  passed  along  between  tv.o  lines  of  high  pre- 
cipices and  rocks  piled  in  disorder  one  upon  another,  with 
scarcely  a  tn^e,  a  bush,  or  a  clump  of  grass.  The  restless 
Indian  boys  wandered  along  their  edges  and  clamlx-red 
up  .ind  down  their  rugged  sii'cs,  and  sometimes  a  group 
of  them  would  stand  on  the  verge  of  a  cliff  and  look  down 
on  the  procession  as  it  passed  Wneatli.  As  wo  advanced, 
the  passage  grew  more  narrow ;  then  it  suddenly  expanded 
into  a  round  grassy  meadow,  completely  encompassed  by 
mountains;  and  here  the  families  stopped  as  they  came 
up  in  turn,  and  the  camp  rose  like  magic. 

The  lodges  were  hardly  pitched  when,  with  their  usual 
precipitation,  the  Indians  set  almiit  accomplishing  the 
object  that  had  brought  them  there;  that  is,  olitaining 
poles  for  their  new  lodges.  Half  the  population,  men, 
women,  and  boys,  mounted  tlieir  horses  and  set  out  for 
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tlie  depths  of  tho  mountiiiiis.     It  was  a  strange  (aval- 
cade,  as  tlicy  rode  at  full  gallop  over  tlie  sliinyly  rucks 
uiid  into  the  dark  opening  of  ti.e  defile  beyond.     We 
passed  k'twecn  iireeipices,  sliarp  and  si.lintering  at  the 
tops,  their  sides  I)fetling  over  tlio  detile  or  descending  in 
abrupt  declivities,  bristling  with  fir-trees.     On  our  left 
they  rose  close  to  us  like  a  wall,  but  on  the  right  a  winding 
brook  with  a  narrow  strip  of  uiarsliy  soil  intenened.    'J'lie 
stream  was  clogged  with  old  bcax  er-danis,  and  spread 
frequently  into  wide  pools.    There  were  thick  bushes  and 
many  dead  and  blasted  trees  along  its  course,  though  fie- 
quently  nothing  remained  but  stumps  cut  close  to  tho 
ground  by  the  beaver,  and  marked  with  the  sharp  cl.isel- 
hke  teeth  of  those  indefatigable   laborers.     Sometimes 
we  dived  among  trees,  and  then  emerged  uix.n  open 
spots,  over  which,  Indian-like,  all  galloped  at  full  speed. 
As  I'auline  bounded  over  the  rocks  I  felt  her  saddle-giith 
slipiing,  and  alighted  to  draw  it  tighter;  when  the  whole 
cavidcado  swept  past  me  in  a  moment,  the  women  with 
their  gaudy  ornaments  tinkling  as  they  rode,  the  men 
whooping,  laughing,  and  lashing  forward  their  horees. 
Two  black-tailed  deer  l)onnded  away  among  the  rocks; 
Raymond  sliot  at  them  from  horseljaek ;  the  sharp  report 
of  his  rille  ny.n  ..nswered  by  another  C(|Ually  sliarj)  from 
the  opi)OKing  ciiirs,  and  then  the  echoes,  leaping  in  rapid 
suceessirm  fr.^  sidy  to  side,  died  away  r.ittling  far  amid 
the  iniwmtains. 

After  havmir  ridden  in  llii.-  manner  six  or  eight  miles, 
the  scene  changed,  and  all  the  declivities  were  covered 
with  forest.-,  of  tall,  slender  sprnce-trees.  The  Indians 
Ixjgan  to  fall  off  to  the  right  and  left,  disjjersing  with 
their  'natchets  and  knives  to  cut  tlie  ixiles  which  thev  had 
come  to  stn-k.  I  w;is  soon  left  almost  alone;  but  in  the 
stillness  "f  tliose  lonely  nhmntaii];v  ll»-  stnike  of  hatchets 
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iind  the  sound  of  voices  might  be  lieard  from  far  and 
near. 

Rej-nal,  who  imitated  the  Indians  in  their  habits  as  well 
as  the  woi-st  features  of  their  eharacU'r,  had  killed  buffalo 
enough  to  make  a  lodge  for  himself  and  his  squaw,  and 
now  he  was  eager  to  get  the  poles  neci'ssary  to  complete 
it.  He  asked  nie  to  let  Raymond  go  with  him,  and  assist 
in  the  work.  I  assented,  and  the  two  men  innnediately 
entered  the  thickest  part  of  the  wood.  Having  left  my 
horse  in  Raymon<rs  keeping  I  l)egan  to  climb  the  moun- 
tjiin.  I  was  weak  and  weary,  and  made  slow  jirugress, 
often  pausing  to  rest,  but  after  an  hour,  I  gained  a  height 
whence  the  little  valley  out  of  which  I  had  climbed 
seemed  like  a  deep,  dark  gulf,  though  the  inaccessible 
jjeak  of  the  mountain  was  still  towering  to  a  nmch 
greater  distance  a))ove.  Objects  familiar  from  childhood 
surrounded  me;  crags  and  rocks,  a  black  and  sullen 
brook  that  gurgled  with  a  hollow  voice  <leep  among  the 
crevices,  a  wood  of  mossy  distorted  trees  and  prostrate 
trunks  fiung  down  liy  age  and  storms,  scattered  among 
the  rocks,  or  damming  the  foaming  waters  of  the  brook. 

Wild  as  they  were,  these  mountains  were  thicklv  peo- 
pled. As  I  climbed  farther,  I  found  the  broad  dusty  paths 
made  by  the  elk,  .is  they  lilcd  .across  the  mountain  side. 
The  grass  on  all  the  terraces  was  trampled  down  by 
deer;  there  were  numerous  tracks  of  wolves,  and  iii 
some  of  the  rougher  and  more  precipitous  parts  of  tli,' 
ascent,  I  found  foot-prints  different  from  anv  that  \  had 
ever  seen,  and  which  I  took  to  1k'  those  of  the  Uockv 
Mountain  sheep.  T  sat  down  upon  a  rock;  there  was  ii 
perfect  stillness.  Xo  wind  was  stirring,  and  nut  even 
an  insect  could  l)e  heard.  I  remembered  tlie  <langer  of 
becoming  lost  in  such  a  place,  ami  fixed  mv  eye  upon 
one  of  the  tallest  pinnacles  of  tin'  ojipusitc  mountain.     It 
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rose  sheer  upright  from  the  wooiLs  hvUnv,  iiii.l,  by  an 
extraordinary  freak  of  nature,  sustained  aloft  on  it«  very 
summit  a  large  loose  rock.  Such  a  landmark  could  never 
be  mistaken,  and  feeling  once  more  secure,  I  Ijegan  again 
to  move  forward.  A  white  wolf  jumped  up  from  among 
some  bushes,  and  leaped  clumsily  away;  but  he  stopped 
for  a  moment,  and  turned  back  his  keen  eye  and  grim 
bristling  muzzle.  I  longed  to  take  his  scalp  and  carry  it 
back  with  me,  as  a  trojihy  of  tlie  Black  Hills,  but  before 
I  could  fire,  he  was  gone  among  the  rocks.  Soon  after  I 
heard  a  rustling  sound,  with  a  cracking  of  twigs  at  a 
little  distance,  and  saw  moving  above  the  tall  bushes  the 
branching  antlera  of  an  elk.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
hunter's  paradise. 

Such  are  the  Black  Hills,  as  I  found  tliem  in  July: 
but  they  wear  a  different  garb  when  winter  sets  in,  \vhen 
the  broad  boughs  of  tlie  fir-trees  are  Wnt  to  the  ground 
by  the  load  of  snow,  and  the  dark  mountains  are  white 
with  it.  At  that  season  the  tra^jpere,  returned  from  their 
autumn  expeditions,  often  build  their  cabins  in  the  midst 
of  these  solitudes,  and  live  in  abundance  and  luxurj-  on 
the  game  that  liarlnirs  there.  I  have  heard  them  tell, 
how  with  their  tiiwny  mistresses,  and  perhai)S  a  few- 
young  Indian  companions,  they  had  spent  months  in  total 
seclusion.  They  would  dig  jiitfalls,  and  set  tnijjs  for  the 
white  wolves,  sables,  and  martens,  and  thougli  through 
the  whole  night  the  awful  chorus  of  the  wolves  would 
resound  from  tlie  frozen  mountains  around  them,  yet 
within  their  massive  walls  of  logs  they  would  lie  in  care- 
less ease  before  the  blazing  fire,  and  in  the  morning  shoot 
the  elk  and  deer  from  their  very  door. 


.       -.T_... 
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THE  camp  was  full  of  the  newly-cut  lodge-poles; 
some,  already  prepared,  were  stacked  togetlier, 
white  and  glistening,  to  dry  and  harden  in  the  sun ;  t)thers 
were  lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  scpiaws,  the  hoys,  and 
even  some  of  the  wanioi-s,  were  busily  at  work  peeling 
off  the  bivrk  and  paring  them  with  their  knives  to  the 
projjer  dimensions.  Jlost  of  the  hides  obtained  at  the 
last  camp  were  dressed  and  scraped  thin  enough  for  use, 
and  many  of  the  squaws  were  engaged  in  fitting  them 
together  and  sewing  them  with  sinews,  to  form  the 
coverings  for  the  lodges.  Men  were  wandering  among 
tlie  butthea  that  lined  the  brook  along  the  margin  of  the 
ca«ip.  cutting  sticks  of  red  willow,  or  xhnni/saxlui,  the 
Imrk  of  uiiich,  mixed  with  tobacco,  they  use  for  smok- 
ing. Reynals  sipKiw  was  hard  at  work  with  her  awl 
and  buffalo  smews  ipon  her  lodge,  while  her  proprietor, 
having  just  finished  an  enormous  breakfast  of  meat,  was 
smoking  a  swial  pijj*' with  Raymond  and  myself.  He 
proposeil  at  length  that  we  sliould  go  out  on  a  hunt. 
"Go  to  the  Big  ('row"s  lodge."  said  he,  "and  get  your 
rifle.  I'll  bet  the  gray  Wyandot  pony  against  your  mare 
that  we  suirt  an  elk  or  a  black-tail^'d  deer,  or  likely  as 
not,  a  big-horn  K-fore  we  ,\re  two  uiiies  out  of  camp.  TU 
take  my  squaw's  old  yellow  horse;  you  can't  whip  her 
more  than  four  miles  an  hour,  but  she  is  as  good  for  th» 
mountains  as  a  i';ule."' 
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I  mounted  the  l)lack  mule  which  Raymond  usually 
rode.  She  was  a  powerful  animal,  gentle  and  manage 
able  enough  l.y  nature;  but  of  late  her  temjjer  had 
been  soured  by  misfortune.  Alwut  a  week  Inifore,  I  had 
chanced  to  offend  some  one  of  the  Indians,  who  out  of 
revenge  went  .secretly  into  the  meadow  and  gave  her  a 
severe  stab  in  the  hauneli  with  his  knife.  The  wound, 
though  partially  healed,  still  galled  her  extremely,  and 
made  her  even  more  jierverse  and  obstinate  than  the  rest 
of  her  species. 

The  morning  was  a  glorious  one,  and  I  was  in  better 
health  than  I  had  been  at  any  time  for  the  last  two 
months.  We  left  the  little  valley  and  ascended  a  rocky 
hollow  in  the  mountain.  Very  soon  we  were  out  of  sight 
of  the  camp,  and  of  everj-  living  thing,  man,  beast,  bird, 
or  nisect.  I  had  never  l)efore,  except  on  foot,  passed 
over  such  execrable  ground,  and  I  desire  never  to  rejieat 
the  experiment.  The  black  mule  grew  indignant,  and 
even  the  redoubtable  yellow  hnrse  stumbled  every  nio- 
ment,  and  kept  gioaniiig  to  lumself  as  he  cut  his  feet 
and  legs  among  the  sharp  rocks. 

It  was  a  scene  of  silence  an<l  desolation.  Little  vas 
visible  except  beetling  crags  and  the  bare  shingly  sides 
of  the  mountains,  relieved  by  scarcely  a  trace  of  vegeta- 
tion. At  lengtli,  however,  we  came  upon  a  forest  tract, 
and  had  no  soonei'  done  so  than  we  heartily  wished  our- 
selves l)ack  among  the  rocks  again;  for  we  were  on  a 
steep  descent,  among  trees  so  thick  that  we  could  see 
scarcely  a  rod  in  any  direction. 

If  one  is  anxious  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  where 
the  liazardous  and  the  ludicrous  are  combined  in  almut 
equal  proportions,  lei  him  get  up,m  a  vicious  male,  with 

a  snafllc  bit.  and  trv  tn  ih-ivn  hor  th- '•  fj,-    .      i 

down  a  slope  of  forty-tive  degrees.     Let  l,im  have  a  long 
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rifle,  a  buckskin  frock  with  long  fringes,  and  a  head  of 
long  hair.  These  latter  iipiienilages  will  be  caught  every 
moment  and  twit<:hed  away  in  small  portions  by  tlio 
twigs,  which  will  also  whip  him  smartly  aoruss  tlie  face, 
while  the  laige  branches  above  tliump  him  on  the  head. 
His  mule,  if  she  be  a  true  one,  will  alternately  stop  short 
and  dive  violently  forward,  and  his  positions  upon  her 
back  will  be  somewhat  diversified.  At  one  time  he  will 
clas])  her  affectionately,  to  avoid  the  blow  of  a  l)ough 
overhead;  at  another,  he  will  tluow  himself  Ixick  and 
fling  his  knee  forward  against  her  neck,  to  keep  it  from 
being  crushed  Ijctween  the  rough  biirk  of  a  tree  and  the 
ribs  of  the  animal.  Reynal  was  cnraing  incessantly  dur- 
ing the  whole  way  down.  Neither  of  uk  had  the  re- 
motest idea  where  we  Mere  going;  and  though  I  have 
seen  rough  riding,  I  sliall  always  retain  an  evil  recollec- 
tion of  that  five  minutes'  scramble. 

At  last  we  left  our  troubles  l)eliind  us,  emerging  into 
the  channel  of  a  brook  that  circled  along  the  foot  of  the 
descent ;  and  here,  turning  joyfully  to  the  left,  we  rode  at 
ease  over  the  white  pebbles  and  the  rippling  water,  shaded 
from  the  glaring  sun  by  an  overarching  green  trans- 
parency. These  halcyon  moments  were  of  short  dura- 
tion. The  friendly  brook,  turning  sharply  to  one  side, 
went  brawling  and  foaming  down  the  rocky  hill  into  an 
abyss,  which,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  had  no  iKittom;  so 
once  more  we  betook  ourselves  to  the  detested  woods. 
When  next  we  came  out  from  then-  shadow  and  sun- 
light, we  found  ourselves  standing  in  the  broad  glare  of 
day,  on  a  high  jutting  point  of  the  mountain.  Rcforo  us 
stretehed  a  long,  wide,  desert  valley,  winding  awa^  far 
amid  the  mountains.  Keynal  gazed  inteuitly;  he  began 
to  Hjicak  at  last :  — 

"Many  a  tiiiie,  when  I  was  with  the  Indians,  I  have 
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liet'iilmiitingforgolJalltUroughthe BlackHills.  There's 
lileiity  of  it  here ;  you  may  be  certain  of  that.  I  have 
tlreamet)  aliout  it  fifty  times,  and  I  never  dreamed  yet  but 
what  it  came  out  true.  Look  over  yonder  at  those  black 
rocks  piled  up  against  that  other  bij;  rock.  Don't  it  look 
us  if  there  miglit  be  something  tliorc  '  It  won't  do  for  a 
white  man  to  be  rummaging  too  mu'  '•  ilK)Ut  these  moun- 
tains; the  Indians  say  tliey  are  fuli  a  bad  spirits;  and  I 
believe  myself  that  it's  no  good  luck  to  be  hunting  about 
here  after  gold.  Well,  for  all  that,  I  would  like  to  have 
one  of  those  fellows  up  here,  from  down  below,  to  go 
about  with  his  witch-hazel  rod,  and  I'll  guarantee  that  it 
would  not  be  long  before  he  would  light  on  a  gold-mine. 
Never  mind;  we'll  let  the  gold  alone  for  to-day.  Look  at 
those  trees  down  below  us  in  the  hollow ;  we'll  go  down 
there,  and  I  reckon  we'll  get  a  black-tailed  deer." 

But  Koynal's  predictions  were  not  verified.  We  passed 
mountain  after  uioimtain,  and  valley  after  valley;  we  ex- 
plored deep  ravines;  yet  still,  to  my  companion's  vexa- 
tion and  evident  surprise,  no  game  could  lie  found.  So, 
in  the  alienee  of  lietter,  we  resolved  to  go  out  on  the 
plains  and  look  for  an  antelope.  With  this  view  we  began 
to  pass  down  a  narrow  valley,  the  bottom  of  which  was 
covered  with  the  stiff  wild-sage  bushes,  and  marked  with 
deep  paths,  made  by  the  buffalo,  who,  for  some  inexpli- 
cable reason,  are  accustomed  to  penetrate,  in  their  long 
grave  processions,  deep  among  the  gorges  of  these  sterile 
mountains. 

Rcynal's  eye  ranged  incessantly  among  the  rocks  anil 
along  the  edges  of  the  precipices,  in  hopes  of  discovering' 
tlie  mountain-sheep  peering  down  upon  us  frfim  tluilgidil\ 
elevation.  Nothing  was  visible  for  some  time.  A  t  lengtl 
we  both  detected  something  in  motion  near  the  foot  of  oiu 
of  the  mountains,  and  a  moment  afterward  a  black-taileu 
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deer  stood  gazing  ut  us  from  tlie  top  of  a  rock,  and  then, 
slowly  turning  away,  disupijeared  lieiiind  it.    In  an  instant 
lieynal  was  out  of  his  saddle,  and  running  towards  tlie 
sjwt.     I,  Iwing  too  weak  to  follow,  sat  holding  his  horse 
and  waiting  the  result.     I  lost  sight  of  liini ;  then  heanl 
the  report  of  his  rille  deadened  among  the  rocks,  and 
linally  saw  him  reappear,  with  a  surly  look,  that  plainly 
betrayed  his  ill  sueeess.     Again  we  moved  forward  down 
the  long  valley,  when  soon  after  we  cume  full  upon  what 
seemed  a  wide  and  very  shallow  ditch,  incrusted  at  the 
bottom  with  white  elay,  dried  and  cracked  in  the  sun. 
Under  this  fair  outside  Heynal's  eye  detected  the  signs 
of  lurking  mischief.     He  called  to  me  to  stoji,  and  then 
alighting,  picked  up  a  stone  and  thi-ew  it  into  tlie  ditch. 
To  my  amazement  it  fell  with  a  dull  sjilash,  breaking  at 
once  through  the  thin  crust,  and  spattering  round  the  hole 
a  yellowish  creamy  fluid,  into  which  it  sank  and  disap- 
jjeared.    A  stick,  live  or  six  feet  long,  lay  on  the  ground, 
and  with  this  we  sounded  the  insidious  abj-ss  close  to  its 
edge.     It  was  just  possible  to  touch  the  bottom.     Places 
like   tliis  rie  numerous   among  tlie  Kocky  Mountiins. 
The  buBalo,  in  his  blind  and  licedless  walk,  often  plunges 
into  them  unawares.     Down  he  sinks ;  one  snort  of  terror, 
one  convulsive  struggle,  and  the  slime  calmly  flows  al)ove 
his  shaggy  head,  the  languid  undulations  of  its  sleek  .nd 
placid  surface  alone  betraying  how  the  powerful  monster 
writhes  in  his  death-throes  Ijelow. 

\Vc  found  after  some  trouble  a  point  where  we  could 
pass  the  abyss,  and  now  the  valley  liegan  to  02)en  upon 
plains  which  spread  to  the  horizon  Ix'fore  us.  On  one 
of  their  distant  swells  we  discerned  three  or  four  black 
specks,  which  Reyiial  pronounced  to  be  buffalo. 

"Come,"  Siiid  he,  "we  must  ^ct  one  of  them.  My 
squaw  wants  more  sinews  to  finish  lier  loilge  witli,  and  I 
want  some  glue  myself." 
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He  imnic<lialcly  put  the  yellow  hontc  to  sudi  a  guUojj 
as  lie  was  c»lpul)le  of  exi'cutiiig,  wliilo  I  sot  spiii-H  to  the 
iimlc,  who  soon  far  oulmii  Iut  plelxjiiin  rival.  WhcM  wo 
had  galloped  a  mile  or  more,  a  largo  raliliit,  by  ill-lurk, 
sprang  up  just  under  the  fi'i't  of  the  liuile,  who  Iniunded 
violently  aside  in  full  carcei-.  Weakened  as  I  was,  I  was 
flung  foitibly  to  the  ground,  and  my  ritlc,  falling  elose  to 
my  head,  went  otT  with  tlie  sjiock.  Its  sliarp,  si)iteful 
report  rang  for  some  mouu'uts  in  my  ear.  Being  slightly 
stunned,  I  lay  for  an  instant  motionless,  ami  Ucynal,  sup- 
posing lue  tol)eshot,  rode  up  and  Ik-jjuu  toeiirse  tlie  nude. 
Soon  reeovering  myself,  1  arose,  jueked  up  the  rifle  and 
aiiMoush  I  xamiued  it.  ItwasUidls  injured,  'i'hestock 
was  eraeked,  and  the  main  seiew  broken,  ^  i  that  the  lock 
had  to  be  tied  in  its  phiee  with  a  siring;  yet  happily  it 
was  not  rt'udered  totally  unserviceable.  I  wipc.l  it  out, 
reloath'd  it,  aji<l  handing  it  to  Keynal,  who  meanwhile  hail 
caught  the  mule  ami  led  her  lip  to  me,  I  mounted  again. 
No  sooiuT  had  I  ili^n  ■  so,  than  tin'  brute  began  to  rear 
and  jilunge  with  e\  reme  violence;  but  being  now  well 
pre|)ared  for  her,  ni;i!  free  from  im  umbraMce,  I  soon  le- 
duced  her  to  submission.  Then  tid;iug  the  rifle  again 
from  Rejiial,  we  galloiied  forward  as  U'tore. 

We  were  now  fi-ee  of  the  nioiuitains  and  liding  far  out 
on  the  broa<l  praiiie.  The  buffalo  were  still  some  two 
miles  in  advance  of  us.  When  we  came  near  them,  we 
stojpped  where  a  genth-  swell  of  Ih:-  plain  concealed  u.s, 
and  while  I  held  his  horse  Ucynal  ran  forward  with  his 
rifle,  till  I  lost  sight  of  him  lieyoud  the  rising  ground. 
A  few  minutes  i  ia|iscd:  I  heard  the  report  of  his  piece, 
and  saw  the  liuhiii  >  ruiuiing  away,  at  full  sjM'cd  on  the 
right;  immediately  after,  the  hunter  himself,  unsuccessful 
.as  liefore,  canii'  up  iind  mounted  his  'lorse  in  excessive 
ill-humor.     He  cursed  the  Black  Hi!i>  ;;nd  the  buffalo. 
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swore  that  lie  wnn  a  gnaX  liunter,  wliicli  iiuleed  wus  true, 
and  that  he  hail  iievi'r  Ijeeii  imt  Mom  ainmijf  tlioiie  iiinun- 
taiim  witluiiit  killing  two  or  tliive  dwr  at  li-oHt. 

We  now  turned  towurdK  tlic  diHtiuit  eiu  iiiiiimicnt.     Ah 
we  nnle  aliitLg,  aiitelojx'  in  eonNiderablc  niiiulifi'!)  were 
flying  lightly  in  all  dirc.tions  over  tiiu  lilaiii,  hut  not  one 
of  theui  would  Ktand  and  Iw  sliotat.     When  we  reached 
the  foot  of  the  niountain-ridge  that  lay  U-lween  us  and 
the  village,  we  weiv  t«)  impatient  to  take  the  Ninootli  and 
circiiitoUM  route;  so  turning  short  to  the  left,  we  drove 
our  wearied  animals  upward  among  the  roeks.    Still  more 
antelope  were  leaping  alx)iit  among  these  Hinty  liill-sides. 
Each  of  US  allot  at  one,  though  from  a  great  distance, 
and  each  missed  his  nuirk.     At  length  we  reached  the 
summit  of  the  last  ridge.     Looking  down  wu  saw  the 
bustling  camp  in  the  valley  at  our  feet,  and  ingloriously 
descended  to  it.     As  we   rode  among   the  lixlges,  the 
Indians  looked  in  vain  for  the  fresh  meat  that  shouhl 
have  hung  k'hind  our  saddles,  and  the  sijuaws  uttered 
various  suppressed  ejaculations,  to  the  great  indignation 
of  Reynal.      Our  mortitieation  was  ineieiused  when  wu 
rode  nj)  to  his  lodge.      Heie  we  saw  his  young  Indian 
relative,  thi'  Ilail-Storm,  his  light  graceful  figure  reclin- 
ing on  the  ground  in  an  easy  attitude,  while  with  his 
friend  The  Uabbit,  who  sat  by  his  siile,  he  was  making  an 
abundant  meal  from  a  wooden  bowl  of  irnxiKi,  which  the 
squaw  had  placed  lictwecn  them.     Near  him  lay  the  fresh 
skin  of  a  female  elk,  which  he  had  just  killed  anuaig  the 
mountains,  oidy  a  mile  or  two  from  the  camp.     No  doubt 
\\iK  Imy's  heart  was  elated  with  trinm])h,  but  he  Utrayed 
no  sign  of  it.      He  even  seemed  totally  nncon.seious  of 
our  approach,  and  his  handsome  face  had  all  the  tnui- 
i|uillity  of  Indian  self-control:  a  self-contm!  which  pre- 
vents the  exhibition  of  emotion  without  restrainuig  the 
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emotion  itsilf.  It  was  about  two  niontlis  since  I  Imil 
known  the  lluil-Storni,  and  within  tlmt  time  his  charac- 
ter had  remarkably  developed.  When  I  first  saw  him, 
he  was  just  emer<>ing  from  tiio  habits  and  feelings  of  the 
boy  into  the  ambition  of  the  hunter  an<l  warrior.  He 
had  lately  killed  his  first  deer,  and  tliis  had  excited  his 
aspirations  for  distinction.  Since  that  time  he  liad  been 
continually  in  seaicli  of  game,  an<l  no  yomig  hunter  in 
the  village  had  been  so  active  or  so  fortniiate  as  he.  All 
this  .success  had  produced  a  marked  change  in  his  chiv- 
acter.  As  I  first  remenil)ered  him  he  always  shunned 
the  society  of  the  young  squaws,  and  was  extremely  bash- 
ful and  sheepish  in  their  presence;  but  now,  in  the  con- 
fidence of  his  new  reputation,  he  began  to  assume  the 
airs  and  arts  of  a  man  of  gallantry.  He  wore  his  red 
blanket  dashingly  over  his  left  shouhler,  jiainted  his 
cheeks  every  day  with  vermilion,  and  hung  pendants  of 
shells  in  his  ears.  If  I  observed  aright,  he  met  witli 
very  good  success  in  his  new  pursuits;  still  the  Hail- 
storm had  much  to  accomplish  before  he  attaineil  the  full 
standing  of  a  warrior.  Gallantly  as  he  began  to  bear 
himself  among  the  women  and  girls,  he  was  still  timid 
and  abasiied  in  tiie  presence  of  the  chiefs  and  old  men ; 
for  lie  liad  never  yet  killed  a  man,  or  stricken  the  dead 
body  of  an  enemy  in  battle.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
handsome,  smooth-faced  boy  burned  with  desire  to  flesh 
his  maiden  scalping-knife,  and  I  would  not  have  en- 
camped alone  with  him  without  watching  liis  movements 
with  a  susjiicifms  eye. 

His  elder  brother.  The  Horse,  was  of  a  <lifferent  char- 
acter. He  was  nothing  but  a  lazy  dandy.  He  knew 
very  well  how  to  hunt,  but  preferred  to  live  by  the  Inmt- 
ing  of  othere.  He  had  no  appetite  for  distinction,  and 
the  Hail-Storm  already  surpassed  him  in  reputation.     He 
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Iiiid  a  dark  and  njjly  face,  anil  passed  a  jrif-at  j)ait  c,f  Iiis 
time  iu  adon.iiig  it  ^^ith  veriiiilion,  and  conteni|.lating 
it  by  means  of  a  little  pdr-ket  looking-glans  wliioli  T  liad 
given  him.  As  for  the  rest  of  tlie  day,  he  divided  it  Ik- 
tween  eating,  sleeping,  and  sitting  in  tlie  s>ni  (,ii  the  ont- 
sido  of  a  lodge.  Here  ho  would  remain  for  lumr  after 
honr,  arrayed  in  all  his  finery,  with  an  old  dragoon's 
sword  in  liis  hand,  evidently  flattering  himself  that  he 
was  the  centre  of  attraetion  to  tlie  eyes  of  tlie  surround- 
ing squaws.  Yet  he  sat  looking  straight  forward  with  a 
face  of  the  utmost  gravity,  as  if  wrapped  in  profound 
meditation,  and  it  was  only  hy  the  occasional  sidelong 
glances  which  he  shot  at  his  supposed  admirers  that  one 
coidd  detect  the  true  course  of  his  thouglits. 

Both  ho  and  his  brother  may  represent  classes  in  the 
Indian  community:  neither  should  the  Ilail-Storm's 
friend.  The  Rabbit,  be  passed  by  without  notice.  Tlie 
Ilail-Storm  and  he  were  inseparable :  they  ate,  slept,  and 
hunted  together,  and  shared  «ith  one  another  almost  all 
that  they  possessed.  If  there  be  any  thing  that  deserves 
to  be  called  romantic  in  the  Indian  diaracter,  it  is  to  bo 
sought  for  in  friendshiiis  such  as  this,  which  are  common 
among  many  of  the  prairie  trilies. 

Slowly,  hour  after  hour,  that  weary  afternoon  dragged 
away.  I  lay  in  Reynal's  lodge,  overcome  by  the  listless 
torpor  that  pervaded  tlie  encampment.  The  day's  work 
was  finished,  or  if  it  were  not,  tlie  inhabitants  had  re- 
solved not  to  finish  it  at  all,  and  were  dozing  quietly 
within  the  shelter  of  the  lodges.  A  ])rofound  ]etharg\-, 
the  very  spirit  of  indolence,  seemed  to  have  sunk  uprn'i 
the  village.  Now  and  then  I  could  hear  the  low  laughter 
of  some  girl  fnmi  within  a  neighlHiring  lodge,  or  the  small 
shrill  voices  of  a  few  restless  children,  «ho  alone  were 
moving  in  the  deserted  area.     The  spirit  of  the  place 
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infected  nio ;  I  eould  not  think  consecutively-,  I  wiis  fit 
oiiI\-  for  musing  and  reverie,  v>heu  ut  last,  11  kc  the  rest, 
I  fell  asleep. 

AVlien  evening  came,  and  the  fires  were  lighted  round 
the  lodges,  a  select  fiimily  circle  convened  in  the  neigh- 
liorhood  of  Ueynal's  domicile.  It  was  eonijiosed  entirely 
of  his  Kquaw's  relatives,  a  mean  and  ignoble  elan,  anu.ng 
whom  none  but  the  llail-Storm  held  forth  anj-  jn-omise  of 
future  distinction.  Even  his  i)rospeets  were  rendered  not 
a  little  dubious  by  the  character  of  the  family,  less  how- 
ever from  any  principle  of  aristocratic  distinction  than 
from  the  want  of  powerful  supporters  to  assist  him  in  his 
)indcrta.cings,  and  help  to  avenge  Ins  quarrels.  Raymond 
and  I  sat  down  along  with  them.  There  were  eight  or 
ten  men  gathered  around  the  fire,  together  with  about  as 
many  women,  old  and  3oung,  some  of  whom  were  toler- 
ably good-looking.  As  the  pipe  passed  round  among  the 
men,  a  lively  conversation  went  forward,  more  merry  than 
delicate,  and  at  length  two  or  three  of  the  elder  women 
(for  the  girls  were  somewhat  diffident  and  bashful)  began 
to  assail  Itaymond  with  various  j)ungent  witticisms. 
Some  of  the  men  took  part,  and  an  old  sqraw  concluded 
by  liestowing  on  him  a  ludicrous  and  indecent  nickname, 
at  which  a  general  laugh  followed  at  his  expense.  Ray- 
mond grinned  and  giggled,  and  made  several  futile  at- 
tempts at  repartee.  Knowing  the  impolicy  and  even 
danger  of  suffering  myself  to  l)e  placed  in  a  ludicrous 
light  ariiong  the  Indians,  I  maintained  a  rigid  inflexible 
countenance,  and  wholly  escaped  their  sallies. 

In  the  morning  I  found,  to  my  great  disgust,  that  the 
camp  was  to  retain  its  position  for  another  day.  I  dreaded 
its  languor  and  monotony,  and,  to  escape  it,  set  out  to  ex- 
plore the  surrounding  mountains.  I  was  accompanied  by 
a  faithful  friend,  my  rifle,  the  only  friend  indeed  on  whose 
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it  is  true,  jirofessed 


good-will  towards  the  whites,  hut  the  exjierieiiee  of  othei« 
and  my  own  observation  liad  taught  me  the  extienie  folly 
of  conlidenee,  an<l  the  utter  inn)Ossibility  of  foreseeing  to 
what  sudden  acts  the  strange  unbridled  impulses  of  an 
Indian  may  uige  him.  When  among  this  people  danger 
is  never  so  near  as  when  you  are  unprepaied  for  it,  never 
so  remote  as  wlien  you  are  armed  and  on  the  alert  to  meet 
it  at  any  moment.  Xothing  ott'eiw  so  strong  a  temptation 
to  their  ferocious  instincts  as  the  appearance  of  timidity, 
weakness,  or  security. 

Many  deep  and  gloomy  gorges,  choked  with  trees  and 
bushes,  opened  fnim  the  sides  of  the  hills,  which  were 
shaggy  with  forests  wherever  the  rocks  permitted  vegeta- 
tion to  spring.  A  great  number  of  Indians  were  stalking 
along  the  edges  of  the  woods,  and  boys  were  whooping 
and  laugliintj  on  the  mountains,  practising  eye  and  hand, 
and  indulging  their  destructive  i)ropensitic  ■  killing 
birds  and  small  animals  with  their  little  bows  a.id  arrows. 
There  was  one  glen,  stretching  xij)  between  steep  cliffs  far 
into  the  bosom  of  the  mountain.  I  began  to  ascend  along 
its  bottom,  pushing  my  way  onward  among  the  rocks, 
trees,  and  bushes  that  obstructed  it.  A  slender  thread 
of  water  trickled  through  it,  which  since  issuing  from  the 
heart  of  its  native  rock  could  scarcely  have  been  warmed 
or  gladdened  by  a  ray  of  sunshine.  After  advancing  for 
some  time,  I  conceived  myself  to  bo  entirely  alone ;  but 
coming  to  a  part  of  the  glen  in  a  great  measure  free  of 
trees  and  iindergrowtli,  I  saw  at  some  distance  the  black 
head  and  red  shouldere  of  an  Indian  among  tlie  bushes 
above.  The  reader  need  not  prei)are  himself  for  a  start- 
ling adventure,  for  I  have  none  to  relate.  Tlie  head  and 
shoulders  belonged  to  Menc-Sccla,  my  best  friend  iii  the 
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villajfi'.  As  I  had  appnuiclied  luiisclcssly  with  my  moc- 
rasiued  feet,  tlie  old  man  was  quite  luieonseidiis  of  my 
preseiiee;  and  turning  to  a  point  where  I  €M)\ild  gain  an 
unobstructed  view  of  him,  I  saw  liini  seated  alone,  im- 
movable as  a  statue,  amonji;  the  rooks  and  trees.  Ilis 
face  was  tunicd  upward,  and  his  eyes  seemed  riveted  on 
a  pine-tree  sjiringing  from  a  cleft  in  the  precipice  above. 
The  crest  of  tlie  p'ine  wa.s  swaying  to  and  fro  in  the  wind, 
and  its  long  limls  waved  slowly  up  and  down,  as  if  the 
tree  bad  life.  Looking  for  a  while  at  the  old  man,  I  was 
satisfied  that  he  was  engaged  in  an  act  of  worship,  or 
prayer,  or  comnmnion  of  some  kind  witli  a  supernatural 
being.  I  longed  to  penetrate  bis  thoughts,  but  I  could  do 
nothing  more  than  conjecture  and  speculate.  I  knew 
that  though  the  intellect  of  an  Indian  can  embrace  the 
idea  of  an  all-wise,  all-powerf\d  Spirit,  the  supreme  Ruler 
of  the  universe,  yet  his  mind  will  not  always  ascend  into 
connnunion  with  a  l)eing  that  seems  to  b.iii  so  vast,  re- 
mote, and  incomprehensible ;  an<l  when  danger  threatens, 
when  his  hoi)CS  are  broken,  and  trouble  overehi'.dov  s  him, 
}ie  is  prone  to  turn  for  relief  to  some  inferior  agency,  less 
removed  from  the  ordinarv'  scope  of  his  faculties.  He 
has  a  guardian  spirit,  on  whom  he  relies  for  succor  and 
guidance.  To  him  all  nature  is  instinct  with  mystic  in- 
fluence. Among  those  mountains  not  a  wild  lieast  was 
I)rowling,  a  bird  singing,  or  a  leaf  fluttering,  that  might 
not  tend  to  direct  his  destiny,  or  give  warning  of  what 
was  in  store  for  him ;  and  he  watches  the  world  of  nature 
around  him  as  the  astrologer  watches  the  stars.  So 
closely  is  be  linked  with  it,  that  his  guardian  spirit,  no 
linsul)stantial  creation  of  the  fancy,  is  usually  embodied 
in  the  form  of  some  living  thing:  a  l)ear,  a  wolf,  an  eagle, 
or  a  serpent;  and  Alene-Seela,  as  he  gazed  intently  on  the 
pld  pine-tree,  might  believe  it  to  inshrine  the  fancied 
guide  and  protector  of  bis  life. 
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Wliatcvor  was  i)assing  in  the  iiiiiul  of  tlie  old  man,  it 
•was  no  i)ait  of  good  sense  to  distnrb  liini.  Silently  retrac- 
ing my  footsteps,  I  escended  tlio  glen  nntil  I  came  to  a 
jioint  wheie  I  eould  ilind)  tlie  i)iecij)ices  that  shut  it  in, 
and  gain  tli(^  side  of  the  mountain.  Looking  up,  I  saw  a 
tall  iieak  rising  among  the  woods.  Somctliing  imiielled 
nie  to  clindj;  I  had  not  felt  for  many  a  day  such  strengtli 
and  elasticity  of  lind).  An  hour  and  a  half  of  slow  and 
often  intermitted  labor  brought  me  to  the  very  sununit; 
and  emerging  from  the  dark  shadows  of  tlie  rocks  and 
pines,  I  stepped  forth  into  the  light,  and  walking  along 
tlie  sunny  verge  of  a  precipice,  seated  myself  on  its 
extreme  point.  Looking  between  the  mountain-peaks  to 
the  westward,  the  pale  blue  prairie  was  stretching  to  the 
farthest  horizon,  like  a  serene  and  tranquil  ocean.  The 
surrounding  mountains  were  in  themselves  sufficiently 
striking  and  impressive,  but  this  contrast  gave  redoubled 
effect  to  their  stern  features. 
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WHEN  I  took  leave  of  Shaw  at  I.a  Bont(5'8  camp,  I 
luiiniiHcd  to  meet  him  at  Fort  Laramie  on  the 
flixt  of  August.  Tlie  Indians,  too,  inteuded  to  pass  the 
mountains  and  move  towards  the  fort.  To  do  so  at  this 
point  was  impossihle,  l)erause  tlie re  was  lu)  j)assage ;  and 
in  order  to  find  one  we  were  obliged  to  go  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles  southward.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  camj) 
got  in  motion.  I  rode  in  company  with  three  or  four 
j-oung  Indians  at  the  icar,  and  the  moving SAvarm  stretched 
lH?fore  me,  in  the  ruddy  light  of  sunset,  or  the  deep  shadow 
of  the  mountains,  far  beyond  my  sight.  It  was  an  ill- 
omened  spot  they  chose  to  encamp  upon.  When  they 
were  there  just  a  year  before,  a  war-party  of  ten  men,  led 
by  The  Whirlwind's  son,  had  gone  out  a;rainst  the  enemy, 
and  not  one  had  ever  returned.  This  w  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  this  season's  warlike  preparations.  I  was  not  a 
little  astonished,  when  I  cani^  to  the  camp,  at  the  con- 
fusion of  horrible  sounds  with  which  it  was  filled;  howls, 
shrieks,  and  wailings  rose  from  all  the  women  present, 
many  of  whom,  not  content  with  this  exhibition  of  grief 
for  the  loss  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  were  gashi:  j 
their  legs  deeply  with  knives.  A  warrior  in  the  village, 
who  had  lost  a  brother  in  the  expedition,  chose  another 
mode  of  disi)laying  his  sorrow.  The  Indians,  who  though 
often  rapacious,  are  devoid  of  avarice,  will  sometimes, 
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when  ill  iiiouriiiiij,',  m-  cm  otlicr  solemn  noinsioiis,  give 
iiwiiy  tlie  wlidle  of  tlicir  pos.sessiims,  ami  ruiluce  the;. - 
.selves  to  mikediiess  and  Wiiiit.  The  warrior  in  (luestioii 
le<l  his  two  lH>st  horses  into  the  miilille  ut  the  villiige, 
iiiiil  pivo  them  away  to  his  frieiuls;  upon  wliieh,  songs 
and  acehimations  in  imiise  of  his  generosity  mingled  with 
the  ciies  of  the  women. 

On  the  next  morning  we  entered  again  among  the 
moiintiiiiis.  There  was  nothing  in  their  appearanee  either 
grand  or  iiietiiresfiue,  though  they  were  desolate  to  the  last 
degree,  k'iiig  mere  piles  nf  hhuk iuid  broken  rocks,  with- 
out trees  or  vegetation  of  any  kind.  As  we  passed  among 
tliem  along  a  wide  valley,  I  noticed  Raymond  riding  hy 
the  side  of  a  young  scpiaw,  to  whom  he  was  addressing 
various  compliments.  All  the  old  scpiaws  in  the  neighbor- 
hood watched  his  Drnceedings  in  great  admiration,  and 
the  girl  herself  would  turn  luside  her  head  and  laugh. 
Just  then  his  mule  thought  projier  to  display  her  vicious 
pranks,  and  Ijegan  to  rear  and  iilunge  most  furiously. 
Raymond  was  an  excellent  rider,  and  at  first  he  stuck  fast 
in  his  seat ;  but  the  moment  after,  I  saw  the  mule's  hind- 
legs  flourishing  in  the  air,  and  my  unlucky  follower 
pitching  head  foremost  over  her  eai-s.  There  was  a  burat 
of  .screams  and  laughter  from  all  the  women,  in  which 
his  mistress  herself  took  pavt,  an<l  Raymond  was  assailed 
by  such  a  shower  of  witticisms,  that  he  was  glad  to  ride 
forward  out  of  hearing. 

Not  long  after,  us  I  rode  near  him,  I  heard  him  shout- 
ing to  me.  lie  was  pointing  towards  a  detached  rocky 
lull  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  k-fore  us,  and 
from  iH'hind  it  a  long  file  of  elk  came  out  at  full  s2)eed 
and  entered  an  opening  in  the  mountain.  They  had 
s<arcely  disappeared,  when  whoops  and  exclamations 
came  from  fifty  voices  around  nie.     The  young  men 
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leaped  fi I  llieir  lioines,  lluii^' ilciwii  llieir  lieiivy  Imffulo- 

iiiIh'S,  and  laii  at  full  speed  Idwaril.s  the  fool  of  llie  near- 
est immiilaiii.  Keviial  alsci  bin, a'  away  at  a  (,'allci[i  in  the 
saiui  diieetiiHi.  "('(iiiie  oiil  eotiie  diiI  "  la' eallid  to  us, 
"  Do  you  see  that  hand  of  hii;-lioin  ii;i  yonder?  If  there's 
one  of  them,  there's  a  hiuidred!  " 

In  fact,  near  the  sunnnit  of  the  nioui.*"'u,  I  could  see 
a  large  nuuil)er  of  small  white  ohjeets,  movinj;  rapiilly  nj.- 
wariis  ainonfj  the  preeipiees,  while  others  were  tiling  along 
its  rocky  profile.  Anxious  to  see  the  sport,  I  galloin'ii  fi>r- 
ward,  and  entering  a  passage  in  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
ascended  among  the  loose  rocks  as  far  as  my  horse  could 
carry  me.  Here  I  fastened  her  to  an  oUl  iiine-trec.  At 
that  moment  Raymond  called  to  me  from  the  right  that 
anci  her  kind  of  sheep  was  close  at  hand  in  that  direction. 
I  ran  up  to  the  top  of  the  (ppening,  which  gave  me  a  full 
view  into  the  rocky  gorge  beyond ;  and  here  I  plaiidy  saw 
some  fifty  or  sixty  sheep,  almost  within  rifle-shot,  clat- 
tering upwards  imong  tlie  rocks  ami  endeavoring,  after 
their  usual  custon;,  to  reach  the  1  igliest  point.  The  naked 
Indians  bounded  up  lightly  in  pursuit.  In  a.  moment  the 
game  and  huiitera  disappeared.  Nothing  coukl  be  seen 
or  heard  but  the  occasional  report  of  a  gun,  more  and 
more  distant,  reverberating  among  the  rocks. 

I  turned  to  descend,  and  as  I  did  so,  could  see  the  valley 
below  alive  with  Indians  passing  rapidly  through  it,  on 
horieback  and  on  foot.  A  little  farther  on,  all  were  stop- 
ping as  they  came  up;  the  camp  was  preparing  and  the 
lodges  rising.  I  descended  to  this  spot,  and  soon  after 
Keynal  and  Raymond  returned.  They  bore  between  them 
a  sheep  which  they  had  pelted  to  death  with  stones  from 
the  edge  of  a  ravine,  along  the  bottom  of  which  it  was 
atteni]rting  to  escajje.  One  by  one  the  hunters  came  drt  ,)- 
ping  in ;  yet  such  is  the  activity  of  the  Rocky  Jlountuin 
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shi-cp  that  iiltliouj,'li  sixty  or  Hi'vi'iily  imii  wi'ii^  out  in 
imrsiiit,  not  iiiini'  tluin  half  u  cIdzi'M  aiiimiils  wt  vf  killed. 
Of  tliiw  only  (inu  was  a  fnll-grown  ninlc.      lie  liail ,,  ;)air 

of  lioiiis,  thf  (limcnsioiis  of  wliii'li  wen    ahnost  Im'V I 

Iielief.  I  liavf  seen  among  the  Indians  lailli's  with  long 
liandlcs,  oapalile  of  tontaining  niuif  than  a  quart,  v  ut  out 
fi'uni  such  lioins. 

Thiough  thf  wliolo  of  tlic  next  morning  we  were  mov- 
ing forward  among  the  hills.  On  tiie  following  day  the 
heights  closed  around  u.s,  and  the  passage  of  the  mountains 
Ijegaii  in  earnest.  Iteure  the  village  left  its  'eamiiing- 
ground,  I  set  forward  in  company  w  ith  the  Eagle-Feather, 
a  man  of  powerful  frame,  hut  with  a  hail  and  sinister  face. 
Jlis  son,  a  light-lindHMl  hoy,  rode  with  us,  and  another 
Indian,  named  The  l';inther,  was  also  of  the  party.  Leav- 
ing the  village  out  sight  Indiind  us,  wu  rode  together 
up  a  rocky  defile.  After  a  while,  liowever,  the  Eagle- 
Feather  discovered  in  the  distance  some  appearance  of 
game,  and  set  ofT  with  his  son  in  pursuit  of  it,  while  I 
went  forward  with  'J'he  Panther.  This  was  a  mere  noin 
de  guerre  ;  for,  like  many  Indians,  he  concealed  his  real 
name  out  of  some  sujjei'stitious  notion.  He  was  a  nohle- 
looking  fellow.  As  he  suffcre''  his  ornamented  huffalo- 
roI)e  to  fall  in  folds  ahout  his  h)ins,  his  stately  and 
graceful  figure  was  fully  displayeil ;  and  wi.ile  he  sat  his 
horse  in  an  easy  attitude,  the  long  feathers  of  the  prairie- 
cock  fluttering  from  the  crowi  if  Ids  liead,  he  seemed  the 
very  model  of  a  wild  prairie-ritler.  lie  hr.d  not  the  same 
features  with  those  of  other  Indians.  Unless  Ids  face 
greatly  Ijelied  him,  he  was  free  from  the  jealousy,  suspi- 
cion, and  malignant  cunning  of  Ids  people.  For  tlie  most 
part,  a  civilized  white  man  can  discover  very  few  }<oints 
of  sympathy  l)etween  lis  own  nature  and  thai  of  an  In- 
dian.    With  every  disTiositim  to  do  justice  to  tht>  good 
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<[<iiiIitii'N,  hi'  must  1h'  I'liiiHrioiiH  tliat  iiii  iiii[mHsa1)le  giiif 
lies  iH'tWfi'U  liiiii  ami  liis  ri'il  lirftlucii.  Xiiv,  HouUcti  to 
liiiimi'lf  ilci  tlicy  aiipt'iir,  tliiit,  iiflcr  liicutliiiijj  tlio  air  of 
till'  [nairiif  fur  a  ft'W  inoiitlis  c>r  wi't-ks,  lio  iH'giim  to  liMik 
ujK)!!  tlu'iii  as  a  troiilili'Honii'  ami  claii^jiToiis  HiH'iii's  of  wild 
U-ast.  Yi't,  ill  tlic  (•oiiiitcnalii'i'  of  Tliu  I'aiitlicr,  I  gladly 
read  that  tliPN'  wcic  at  Irasl  soiiic  ixiiiits  of  h\  iiipatliy  1k>- 
tweoii  him  and  inc.  W'l'  wciv  oxccllcMt  fiicmls,  and  as 
Wf  rode  forward  lo^jctlicr  through  rocky  i>assaj,'cs,  dcpji 
dt'lls.  and  littU'  Uirrcii  iilaius,  he  occupied  liiiiisclf  ver\' 
zealously  in  ti'achiiig  me  the  Dahcotali  langua},'e.  After 
a  while,  we  came  to  a  grassy  recess,  vhero  some  goose- 
berry-hushes were  growing  at  the  fiMit  of  a  riK:k:  and 
these  offered  such  temptation  to  my  companion,  that  ho 
gave  over  his  instructions,  and  stopiK'd  so  long  to  gather 
tiie  fruit,  that  Ix'fore  we  were  hi  motion  again  the  van 
of  the  village  came  in  view.  An  old  woman  appeared, 
leading  down  her  paek-hoiKe  among  the  rocks  alnjve. 
Savage  after  savage  followed,  and  the  little  ''ell  was 
soon  crowded  with  the  throng. 

That  morning's  march  was  one  not  to  ]tv  forgotten. 
It  led  us  through  a  suhlime  waste,  a  wihleniess  of  moun- 
ti  'ns  and  pine-forests,  over  which  the  spirit  of  loneliness 
and  silence  seemed  brooding.  Above  and  below,  little 
could  1)0  seen  but  the  same  dark  green  foliage.  It  over- 
sjiread  the  valleys,  and  enveloped  the  mountains,  fron- 
the  black  rocks  that  crowned  their  sinnmits  to  ths 
streams  that  circled  luund  their  base.  I  rode  to  the  top 
of  a  hill  whenci!  I  could  look  down  on  the  savage  proces- 
sion as  it  passed  beneath  my  feet,  and,  far  on  the  left, 
could  SCO  its  thin  and  broken  line,  visible  only  at  inter- 
vals, stretching  away  for  miles  among  the  mountains. 
On  the  farthest  ridge,  horsemen  were  still  discendinglike 
mere  specks  in  the  distance. 
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I  rcmililicd  on  tlio  hill  until  all  had  jiiissimI,  and  thi'U 
(IcsfcndinK  t'olhiwcd  aftiT  thoni.  A  liltli-  farlliir  <pn  I 
fciMiid  a  vi^rv  Nniall  inciidow.  not  diTply  aniui.  mIiti. 
numnluins;  and  liciv  the  wlioh'  villa^f  hail  cncaniinMl. 
The  litllf  -iiMit  \va«  ciowdi'd  with  the  cir  fuHcd  and  dis- 
oi-dcily  host.  Sonii-  nf  the  ludgcN  wcic  all'  ih  irt  np,  or 
tln'S(iuinvM  iii'ihaiw  well'  hnsvin  draw  in;;  iiic  laavvcov- 
crinjfs  of  Nkin  over  the  Ikiic  imiIck.  OiIicin  wciv  as  jit 
nu'rcski'li'lons,  while  othciN  still,  poles,  covi  riiij,',  iind  all, 

lay  scattered  in  disordei' on  tin      r id  aniong  liHllalu- 

rolK's,  liides  of  meat,  <lonieslir  utensils,  hariavss.  and 
weapons.  S(|naws  were  Hereaniiii),'  to  one  another,  horses 
rearinjrand  plunjjin',',  doj,'s  jelpiii;;,  ea^'er  to  «>  dishnr, 
deiieil  of  their  loads,  while  the  llnttering  ef  f  ilhers  and 
the  gleam  of  savage  ornaments  adih'd  live  ess  to  tht- 
scene.  ThesniallehildrenranalKintaniid tliei  rowd,  while 
many  of  the  linys  were  nerandiling  among  the  overhang- 
ing rooks,  and  standing  with  their  little  hows  in  their 
hands,  looking  douii  niion  the  restless  throng.  In  eon- 
trast  with  the  general  confusion,  a  einde  of  old  men  and 
warriors  sat  in  the  midst,  smoking  in  profound  indillerenoe 
and  tranqnillity.  The  disorder  at  length  suUsided.  The 
hoi-ses  were  driven  away  to  feed  alfing  the  adjacent  val- 
ley, and  the  camp  assiuned  an  air  of  listless  repose.  It 
was  scarcely  past  no<m;  a  vast  white  canopy  of  smoke 
from  a  hurning  forest-to  tin;  eastward  overhung  the  place, 
and  partially  obscured  the  rays  of  the  sun;  yet  the  heat 
was  almost  insui)portahle.  The  lodges  stood  crowded 
together  withotit  order  in  the  narrow  siiacc.  Kach  was  a 
hotdiouse,  within  which  the  lazy  proprietor  lay  sleeping. 
The  camp  was  silent  as  death.  Nothing  stirred  except 
now  and  then  an  old  woman  passing  from  lodge  to  lodge. 
The  girls  and  young  men  sat  together  in  groujis,  under 
the  pine-trees  upon  tlie  surrounding  heights.     The  dogs 
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lay  panting  on  the  ground,  too  languid  even  to  growl  at 
the  white  man.  At  the  entrance  of  the  meadow,  there 
was  a  cold  spring  among  the  rocks,  completely  over- 
shadowed hy  tall  trees  and  dense  undergrowth.  In  this 
cool  and  shady  retreat  a  numlxjr  of  girls  were  assembled, 
sitting  together  on  rocks  and  fallen  logs,  discussing  the 
latest  gossip  of  the  village,  or  laughing  and  throwing 
water  with  their  hands  at  the  intruding  Meneaska.  The 
minutes  seemed  lengthened  into  hours.  I  lay  for  a  long 
time  under  a  tree  studying  the  Ogillallah  tongue,  with  the 
aid  of  my  friend  The  Panther.  When  we  were  hoth  tired 
of  this,  I  lay  down  by  the  side  of  a  deep,  clear  pool, 
formed  hy  the  water  of  the  spring.  A  shoal  of  little 
fishes  of  ahout  a  pin's  length  were  i)laying  in  it,  sporting 
together,  as  it  seemed,  very  amicably;  but  on  closer  ob- 
servation, T  saw  that  they  were  engaged  in  cannibal  war- 
fai'e  among  themselves.  Now  and  then  one  of  the  smallest 
would  fall  a  victim,  and  inmiediately  disapjiear  down  the 
maw  of  his  conqueror.  Every  moment,  however,  the 
tyrant  of  the  pool,  a  goggle-eyed  monster  about  three 
inches  long,  would  slowly  emerge  with  quivering  fins  and 
tail  from  under  the  shelving  bank.  The  small  fry  at 
this  would  suspend  their  hostilities,  and  scatter  in  a 
panic  at  the  appearance  of  overwhelming  force. 

"Soft-hearted  philanthropists,"  thought  I,  "may  sigh 
long  for  their  peaceful  millennium ;  for,  from  minnows 
to  men,  life  is  incessant  war." 

Evening  approached  at  last;  the  crests  of  the  moun- 
tains were  still  bright  in  sunshine,  while  our  deep  glen 
was  completely  shadowed.  I  left  the  camp,  and  climbed 
a  neighboring  hill.  The  sun  was  still  glaring  throagh  the 
stiff  pines  on  the  ridge  of  the  western  mountain.  In  a 
moment  ho  was  gone,  and,  as  the  landscape  darkened,  I 
turned  again  towards  the  village.     As  I  descended,  the 
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howling  of  Avolvea  and  the  biuking  of  foxes  came  up 
out  of  the  dim  woods  from  far  and  near.  The  camp  was 
glowing  witli  a  multitude  of  fires,  and  alive  with  dusky 
naked  figures,  whose  tall  shadows  flitted,  weii'd  and  ghost- 
like, among  the  surrounding  crags. 

I  found  a  circle  of  smokei-s  seated  in  their  usual  place ; 
that  is,  on  the  ground  before  the  lodge  of  a  certain  war- 
rior, who  seemed  to  be  generally  known  for  his  social 
qualities.  I  sat  down  to  smoke  a  parting  pipe  with  my 
savage  friends.  That  day  was  the  first  of  August,  on 
which  I  had  promised  to  meet  Shaw  at  Fort  Laramie. 
The  fort  was  less  than  two  days'  journey  distant,  and 
that  my  friend  need  not  suffer  anxiety  on  my  account,  I 
resolved  to  push  forward  as  rapidly  as  i)Ossible  to  the  place 
of  meeting.  I  went  to  look  after  the  Hail-Storm,  and 
having  found  him,  I  offered  him  a  handful  of  hawks'- 
bells  and  a  paper  of  vermilion,  on  condition  that  he 
would  guide  me  in  the  morning  through  the  mountains. 
The  Hail-Storm  ejaculated  "  How  !  "  and  accepted  the 
gift.  Nothing  more  was  said  on  either  side ;  the  matter 
was  settled,  and  I  lay  down  to  sleep  in  Kongra-Tonga's 
lodge. 

Long   before  daylight,  Raymond  fhook  me   by  the 
shoulder. 

"Every  thing  is  ready,"  he  said. 
I  went  out.  The  morning  was  chill,  damp,  and  dark ; 
and  the  whole  camp  seemed  asleep.  The  Hail-Storm  sat 
on  horseback  before  the  lodge,  and  my  mare  Pauline  and 
the  mule  which  Raymond  rode  were  picketed  near  it. 
We  saddled  and  made  our  other  arrangements  for  the 
journey,  but  before  these  were  completed  the  camp  I)egan 
to  stir,  and  the  lodge-coverings  fluttered  and  rustlccl  as 
the  squaws  pulled  them  down  in  preparation  for  depart- 
ure.    Just  as  the  light  began  to  appear,  we   left   the 
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ground,  passing  up  through  a  narrow  opening  among  the 
rocks  wliich  led  eastward  out  of  tlie  meadow.  Gaining 
tlie  top  of  this  passage,  I  turned  and  sat  looking  back 
upon  the  camp,  dimly  visible  in  tlie  gray  light  of  morn- 
ing. All  was  .;live  with  the  bustle  of  preparation.  I 
turned  away,  half  unwilling  to  take  a  final  leave  of  my 
savage  associates.  We  passed  among  rocks  and  pine- 
trees  so  dark,  that  for  a  while  we  could  scarcely  see  our 
way.  The  country  in  front  was  wild  and  broken,  half 
hill,  half  plain,  partly  open  and  partly  covered  with  woods 
of  pine  and  oak.  Barrier's  of  lofty  mountains  encom- 
passed it;  the  woods  were  fresh  and  cool  in  the  early 
morning,  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  were  wreathed  with 
mist,  and  sluggish  'apors  were  entangled  among  the 
forests  upon  their  sides.  At  length  the  black  pinnacle  of 
the  tallest  mountain  was  tipped  with  gold  by  the  rising 
sun.  The  Hail-Storm,  who  rode  in  front,  gave  a  low  ex- 
clamation. Some  large  animal  leaped  up  from  among 
the  bushes,  and  an  elk,  as  I  thought,  his  horns  thrown 
back  over  his  neck,  darted  past  us  across  the  open  space, 
and  bounded  like  a  mad  thing  away  among  the  adjoining 
pines.  Raymond  was  soon  out  of  his  saddle,  but  before 
he  could  fire,  the  animal  was  full  two  hundred  yards 
distant.  The  ball  struck  its  mark,  though  much  too  low 
for  mortal  effect.  The  elk,  however,  wheeled  in  his  flight, 
and  ran  at  full  speed  among  the  trees,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  his  former  course.  I  fired  and  broke  his  shoul- 
der; still  he  moved  on,  limping  down  into  a  neighboring 
woody  hollow,  whither  the  young  Indian  followed  and 
killed  him.  When  we  reached  the  spot,  we  discovered 
him  to  be  no  elk,  but  a  black-tailed  deer,  an  animal  nearly 
tw'fe  as  large  as  the  common  deer,  and  quite  unknown  in 
the  east.  The  reports  of  the  rifles  had  reached  the  ears 
of  the  Indians,  and  several  of  them  came  to  the  spot. 
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Leaving  the  hi.le  of  the  deer  to  the  Hail-Storm,  we  hun-.,. 


imich  of  tlie  iiieiit  as  we  wanted 
tlie  rest  to  the  Indians,  and 


thi 


viiilo  the  village  was  on  its 


Iwhiiid  our  saddles,  left 

resumed  our  journey.     Mean- 

'ay,  and  had  gone  so  far 


1  advance  ot  it  was  iinpossihle.     We  directed 
our  course  so  as  to  strike  its  line  of  inarch  at  the  nearest 
point.     In  a  short  time,  through  the  dark  trunks  of  the 
pines   we  could  see  the  figures  of  the  Indians  as  they 
passed.     Once  more  we  were  among  tliem.     They  were 
moving  with  even  more  than  their  usual  precipitation, 
crowded  together  in  a  narrow  pass  between  rocks  and  old 
pine-trees.     We  were  on  tlie  eastern  descent  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  soon  came  to  a  rough  and  dillicult  defile,  lead- 
ing down  a  very  steep  declivity.     The  whole  swarm 
poured  down  together,  filling  the  rocky  passage-way  like 
some  turbulent  mountain-stream.    The  mountoins  before 
us  were  on  fire;  and  had  been  so  for  weeks.     The  view  in 
front  was  obscured  by  a  vast  dim  sea  of  smoke,  while 
on  either  hand  rose  the  tall  cliffs,  bearing  aloft  their 
crests  of  pines,  and  the  sharp  pinnacles  and  broken 
ridges  of  the  mountains  beyond  were  faintly  traceable  as 
through  a  veil.     The  scene  in  itself  was  grand  and  im- 
posing, but  with  the  savage  multitude,  the  armed  war- 
riors, the  naked   children,  the  gayly  apparelled  girls, 
pouring  impetuously  down  the  heights,  it  would  have 
formed  a  noble  subject  for  a  painter,  and  only  the  pen 
of  a  Scott  could  have  done  it  justice  in  description. 

We  passed  over  a  burnt  tract  where  the  ground  was 
hot  beneath  the  horses'  feet,  and  between  tlie  blazing  sides 
of  two  mountains.  Before  long  we  had  descended  to  a 
softer  region,  wliere  we  found  a  succession  of  little  valleys 
watered  by  a  stream,  along  the  borders  of  which  grew 
abundance  of  wild  gooseberries  and  currants,  and  the 
children  and  many  of  the  men  straggled  from  the  line  of 
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march  to  gather  them  as  we  passed  along.     Descending 
still  farther,  the  view  changed  rapidly.     The  burning 
mountains  were  beliind  us,  and  through  the  open  valleys 
in  front  we  could  see  the  prairie,  stretching  like  an  ocean 
beyond  the  sight.     After  passing  through  a  line  of  trees 
that  skirted  the  brook,  the  Indians  filed  out  upon  the 
plains.    I  was  thirsty  and  knelt  down  by  the  little  stream 
to  drink.     As  I  mounted  again,  I  very  carelessly  left  my 
rifle  among  the  grass,  and  my  thoughts  being  otherwise 
aljsorbed,  I  lode  for  some  distance  before  discovering  its 
absence.     I  hist  no  time  in  turning  about  and  galloping 
back  in  search  of  it.     Passing  the  line  of  Indians,  I 
watched  every  warrior  as  he  roi'.e  by  me  at  a  canter,  and 
at  length  discovered  my  rifle  in  the  hands  of  one  of  them, 
who,  on  my  approaching  to  claim  it,  imraedif.tcly  gave  it 
up.     Having  no  other  means  of  acknowledging  the  obli- 
gation, I  took  off  one  of  my  spurs  and  gave  it  to  him. 
He  was  greatly  delighted,  looking   upon   it  as   a  dis- 
tinguished mark  of  favor,  and  immediately  held  out  his 
foot  for  mo  to  buckle  it  on.     As  soon  as  I  had  done  so,  he 
struck  it  with  all  his  force  into  the  side  of  his  horse, 
which  gave  a  violent  leap.     The  Indian   laughed  and 
spurred  harder  than  before.     At  this  the  horse  shot  away 
like  an  arrow,  amid  the  screams  and   laughter  of  the 
squaws,  and  the  ejaculations  of  the  men,  who  exclaimed: 
"Washtay!  — Good!"  at  the  potent  effect  of  my  gift. 
The  Indian  had  no  saddle,  and  nothing  in  place  of  a 
bridle  except  a  leather  string  tied  round  the  horse's  jaw. 
The  animal  was  of  course  wholly  uncontrollable,  and 
stretched  away  at  full  speed  over  the  prairie,  till  he  and 
his  rider  vanished  behind  a  distant  swell.     I  never  saw 
the  man  again,  but  I  presume  no  harm  came  to  him.     An 
Indian  on  horseback  has  more  lives  than  a  cat. 

'ihe  village  encamped  on  the  scorching  prairie,  close 
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to  he  foot  of  the  mountaiMs.  The  heat  was  most  intense 
and  penetrating.  The  coverings  of  tl>e  hxhrings  were 
raised  a  foot  or  n.ore  from  the  ground,  in  ordt^  to  pro- 
onre  son.e  e.rcuhttion  of  air;  an.l  Keynal  thought  proper 
to  lay  as.de  his  trapper's  dress  of  buckskin  and  assume 
the  very  scanty  costume  of  an  Indian.  Tims  elegantly 
attired,  he  stretched  himself  in  his  lodge  on  a  buffalo- 
robe  a  ternately  cubing  the  heat  and  puffing  at  the  pipe 
which  he  and  I  passed  l^tueen  us.  There  was  present 
also  a  select  circle  of  Indian  friends  and  relatives.  A 
smal  boiled  puppy  was  served  up  as  a  parting  feast,  to 
which  was  added,  by  way  of  dessert,  a  wooden  bowl  of 
goosel)erries  from  the  mountains. 

"  Look  there  "  said  Reynal,  pointing  out  of  the  opening 
of  his  lodge;  'do  you  see  that  line  of  buttes  about  fifteen 
miles  off  ?  Well,  now  do  y.u  see  that  farthest  one,  with 
the  white  speck  on  the  face  of  it?  Do  you  think  vou 
ever  saw  it  Ijcfore  ?  "  •' 

^    "It  looks  to  me,"  said  I,  "like  the  hill  that  we  were 
camped  under  when  we  were  on  Laramie  Creek,  six  or 
eight  weeks  ago." 

"You've  hit  it,"  answered  Reynal. 
^_  "Go  and   bring  in  the   animals,  Raymond,"  said  Ij 
we  11  camp  there  to-night,  and  stiirt  for  tha  fort  in  the 
morning. 

The  mare  and  the  mule  were  soon  before  the  lodge. 
We  saddled  them,  and  in  the  n,.  .1  time  a  number  of 
Indians  collected  about  us.  Tb  5  virtues  of  Pauline  mv 
strong,  fleet,  and  hardy  little  mare,  were  well  known  in 
camp  and  several  of  the  visito.^  were  mounted  upon 
good  hoi^ses  which  they  had  brought  me  as  presents.  I 
promptly  declined  their  offe,^,  since  accepting  them 
would  have  involve.l  the  necessity  of  transferring  Paulino 
into  their  barbarous  hands.     We  took  leave  of  Reynal 
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but  not  of  the  Indians,  wlio  aro  accustomed  to  dispense 
witli  sucli  superfluous  ceremonies.  Leaving  tlie  camp, 
we  rixle  straiglit  over  tlio  prairie  towards  tlie  white-faced 
bluff,  whose  j)ale  ridges  swelled  gently  against  the  hori- 
zon, like  a  cloud.  An  Indian  went  with  us,  whose  name 
I  forget,  though  the  ugliness  of  his  face  and  the  ghastly 
width  of  his  mouth  dwell  vividly  in  my  recollection.  The 
antelope  were  numerous,  but  wo  did  not  heed  them. 
We  rode  directly  towards  our  destination,  over  the  arid 
plains  and  btvrren  hills;  uniil,  late  in  the  afternoon,  half 
spent  with  heat,  thirat,  and  fatigue,  we  saw  a  gladdening 
sight:  the  long  line  of  trees  and  the  deep  gulf  that  mark 
the  course  of  Luramie  Creek.  Passing  through  the 
growth  of  huge  dilapidated  old  cotton-wood  trees  that 
bordered  the  creek,  we  rode  .across  to  the  other  side. 
The  rapid  and  foaming  waters  were  filled  with  fish  plaj-- 
ing  and  splashing  in  the  shallows.  As  we  gained  the 
farther  bank,  our  horses  turned  eagerly  to  drink,  and  we, 
kneeling  on  the  sand,  followed  their  example.  We  had 
not  gone  far  before  the  scene  began  to  grow  famiiiir. 

"  We  are  getting  near  home,  Raymond, "  said  I. 

There  stood  the  big  tree  under  which  we  had  encamped 
so  long;  there  were  the  white  cliffs  that  used  to  look 
down  upon  our  tent  when  H  stood  at  the  bend  of  the 
creek ;  there  was  the  meadow  in  which  our  horses  had 
grazed  for  weeks,  and  a  little  farther  on,  the  prairie-dog 
village  where  I  had  beguiled  many  a  languid  hour  in 
shooting  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

"We  are  going  to  catch  it  now,"  said  Raymond,  turn- 
ing his  broad  face  up  towards  the  sky. 

In  troth  the  cliffs  and  the  meadow,  the  stream  and  the 
groves,  were  darkening  fast.  Black  masses  of  cloud  were 
swelling  up  in  the  south,  and  the  thunder  was  growling 
ominously. 
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"We  will  'camp  there,"  I  said,  pointing  to  a  dense 
grove  of  trees  lower  down  the  stream.     Haymond  and  I 
turned  towards  it,  but  the  Indian   stopjicd  and  called 
earnestly  after  us.     When  we  demanded  what  was  the 
matter,  he  said,  that  the  ghosts  of  two  warriors  were 
a' ways  among  those  trees,  and  that  if  we  slept  there,  they 
would  scream  and  throw  stones  at  us  all  night,  and  per- 
haps steal  our  homes  before  morning.     Thinking  it  as 
well  to  humor  him,  we  left  behind  us  the  haunt  of  these 
extraordinary  ghosts,  and  passed  on  towards  Chugwater, 
riding  at  full  gallop,  for  the  big  drops  began  to  patter 
down.     Soon  wo  came  in  siglit  of  the  poplar  saplings 
that  grew  about  the  mouth  of  the  little  stream.     We 
leaped  to  the  ground,  tlircw  off  our  saddles,  turned  our 
horses  loose,  and  drawing  our  knives  began   to  slash 
among  the  bushes  to  cut  twigs  and  branches  for  making 
a  shelter  against  the  rain.     Bending  down   the  taller 
saplings  as  they  grew,  we  piled  the  young  shoots  upon 
them,  and  thus  made  a  convenient  pent-house ;  but  our 
labor  was  needless.     The  storm  scarcely   touched   us. 
Half  a  mile  on  our  right  the  rain  was  pouring  down  like 
a  cataract,  and  the  thunder  roared  over  the  prairie  like  a 
battery  of  cannon ;  while  we  by  good  fortune  received  only 
a  few  heavy  djops  from  the  skirt  of  the  passing  cloud. 
The  weather  cleared  and  the  sun  sot  gloriously.     Sitting 
close  under  our  leafy  canopy,  we  proceeded  to  discuss  a 
substantial  meal  of  imnna  which  Wcah- Wash  tay  had  given 
me.     The  Indian  had  brought  with  him  his  pii)e  and  a 
bag  of  slwngsasliii ;  so  before  lying  down  tu  sleep,  we 
sat  fur  some  time  smoking  togetiier.     First,  however 
our  wide-mouthed  friend  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
carefully  examining  the  neigliborhood.    He  reported  that 
eight  men,  counting  them  on  his  fmgei-s,  hud  been  en- 
camped there  not  long  before,  —  Bisonette,  Paul  Dorinn. 
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Antoine  Le  Rouge,  KichartlRon,  and  four  others,  whose 
names  he  coiihl  not  tell.  AH  this  proved  strictly  correct. 
By  what  instinct  ho  had  arrived  at  such  accurate  con- 
clusions, I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  divine. 

It  was  still  quite  dark  when  I  awoke  and  called  Ray- 
mond.   Tlio  Indian  was  already  gone,  having  chosen  to  go 
on  l)efore  us  to  the  fort.     Setting  out  after  him,  we  rode 
for  some  time  in  complete  darkness,  and  when  the  sun  at 
length  rose,  glowing  like  a  fiery  1«11  of  oopjier,  we  were 
within  ten  miles  of  the  fort.     At  length,  fron\  the  summit 
of  asandy  hluff  we  could  see  Fort  T.aramio,  miles  liefore 
us,  standing  ',y  the  side  of  the  stream  like  a  little  gray 
speck,  in  the  midst  of  the  kmndless  <losolat  ion.    I  stoppf  d 
my  horse,  and  sat  for  a  moment  looking  down  upon  it. 
It  seemed  to  me  the  very  centre  of  comfort  Mid  civiliza- 
tion.   We  were  not  long  in  approaching  it,  for  we  rude  at 
speed  tl.e  greater  part  of  the  way.     Laramie  Creek  still 
intervened  between  us  and  the  friendly  walls.     Entering 
the  water  at  the  point  where  we  had  struck  upon  the  hank, 
we  raised  our  feet  to  the  saddle  Ix'hind  us,  and  thus  kneel- 
i'-.g  as  it  were  on  horseback,  passed  dry-shod  through  the 
swift  current.    As  we  rode  uj)  the  luink,  a  numlier  of  men 
appeared  in  the  gateway.     Three  of  them  came  forward 
to  meet  us.     In  a  moment  I  distinguished  Shaw;  Henr\- 
Chatillon  followed,  with  his  face  of  manly  simplicity  and 
frankness,  and  Deslauriers  came  last,  with  a  broad  grin 
of  welcome.     The  meeting  was  not  on  either  side  one  of 
mere  ceremony.     For  my  own  part,  the  change  was  a 
most  agreeable  one,  from  the  society  of  savages  and  men 
little  l^etter  than  savages,  to  that  of  my  gallant  and  high- 
minded  companion,  and  our  noble-hearted  guide.     My 
appearance  was  equally  welcome  to  Shaw,  who  was  be- 
ginning to  entertain  some  very  uncomfortable  surmises 
concerning  me. 
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Bordeaux  greeted  me  cordially,  and  Hliouted  to  the 
cook.     riuH  functionary  was  a  new  ae.iuisition,  having 
lately  come  from  Fort  I'ierro  with  the  trading  wagons. 
Whatever  skill  ho  might  have  ixmsted,  ho  had  not  the 
mo«t  proini,dng  matL'rials  to  exercise  it  iiih.n.     Ho  set 
before  me,  however,  a  breakfast  of  bi.s.iiit,  coffee,  and 
salt  pork.     It  seemed  like  a  new  phase  of  existenee,  to 
lie  Heated  oneo  more  on  a  bench,  with  a  knife  and  fork,  a 
plate  and  teacup,  and  something  resembling  a  table  be- 
fore me.     The  coffee  seemed  delicious,  and  the  bread  was 
a  most  welcome  novelty,  since  for  three  weeks  I  had  taste' 
scareely  any  thing  l,ut  meat,  and  that  for  the  most  pait 
without  salt.     The  meal  also  had  the  relish  of  grod  com- 
pauy,  for  opposite  to  me  sat  Sliaw  in  elegant  di.shabille 
If  o.ie  IS  anxious  thoroughly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a 
congenial  comiwnion,  he  has  only  to  sjcnd  a  few  weeks 
by  himself  in  an  Ogillallah  village.     An.l  if  ho  c.m  con- 
'nve  to  add  to  his  seclusion,  a  debilitating  and  somewhat 
critical  illness,  his  perceptions  upon  this  subject  will  be 
rendered  considerably  more  vivid. 

Shaw  had  been  two  or  three  weeks  at  the  fort.  I  found 
him  established  in  his  old  quartei^,  a  large  apartment 
usually  occupied  by  the  al«ent  bouryeois.  In  one  comer 
was  a  soft  pile  of  excellent  buffalo-robes,  and  here  I  lav 
down.     Shaw  brought  me  three  books. 

"Here, "said  he,  "is  your  Shakspeare  and  Byron,  and 
here  is  the  Old  Testament,  which  has  as  much  poetn-  in 
It  as  the  other  two  put  together." 

I  chose  the  worst  of  the  three,  and  for  the  greater  part 
of  that  day  I  lay  on  the  buflalo-roljes,  fairly  revelling 
in  the  creations  of  tlii.t  resplendent  genius  which  has 
achieved  no  more  signal  triumph  than  that  of  half  beguil- 
ing us  to  forget  the  unmanly  character  of  its  possessor 
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ON  the  day  of  my  Brrival  at  Fort  Liiramie,  Shaw  and 
I  wore  lounging  on  two  biiffalo-rolies  in  tlio  large 
apartment  hospitably  asifiencd  to  us;  Ilonry  (hatillon 
also  was  present,  busy  aWmt  the  harness  and  weajxHis, 
which  had  l«en  brought  into  the  room,  and  two  or  three 
Indians  were  crouching  on  the  floor,  eying  us  with  their 
fixed  unwavering  gaze. 

"I  have  been  well  off  here,"  said  Shaw,  "in  all  re- 
spects  but  one ;  th^  re  is  no  good  shongsasha  to  be  had 
for  love  or  money." 

I  gave  him  a  small  leather  bag  containing  some  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  which  I  had  brought  from  tlie  Black  Hills. 
"Now,  Henry,"  said  he,  "hand  nie  Papin's  chopping- 
lx)ard,  or  give  it  to  that  Indian,  and  let  him  cut  the  mix- 
ture; they  underetand  it  better  than  any  white  man." 

The  Indian,  without  saying  a  word,  mixed  the  Imrk  and 
the  tobacco  in  due  proportions,  filled  the  pipe,  and  lighted 
it.  This  done,  my  companion  and  I  proceeded  to  delib- 
erate on  our  future  course  of  proceeding;  first,  however, 
Shaw  acquainted  me  with  some  incidents  which  had  oc- 
curred at  the  fort  during  my  absence. 

About  a  week  before,  four  men  had  arrived  from 
l)eyond  the  mountains:  Sublette,  Reddick,  and  two 
others.  Just  before  reaching  the  fort,  they  had  met  a 
large  party  of  Indians,  chiefly  young  men.     ^vll  of  tliem 
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lielonged  to  tlio  villngo  of  our  old  friend  Snioko,  wlio, 
with  his  wliolo  ImiKl  of  ndhcreiitH,  profenNed  the  greuN'st 
friendKhip   for   the   wliitoH.      The   tnivcih-rs   therefoi- 
iipproiiched  iind  Ix^on  to  coiivcrHo  without  the  leiwt  hus- 
picion.  Su(hleiily,  however,  their  hridIeK  were  seized,  and 
they  were  orde?v,l  to  diHinouiit.     Iiistead  of  eoiiiplying, 
tlicy  hislied   tli.ir  horses,    imd   hrok('   away  from   tlie 
Indians.     As  tliey  galloped  off  they  heard  a  yell  U'liind 
iheni,  with  a  hiiret  of  .lensive  laughter,  and  the  rejK.rts 
of  several  guns.     N'one  of  them  were  liurt,  though  Hed- 
dick's  hridle-rein  was  cut  l.y  a  l.ullet  within  an  ineh  of 
hiH  hand.     After  this  taste  of  Indian  manners,  thev  felt 
for  the  moment  no  disisKsition  to  uncunter  farther  risks. 
They  inteiiiled  U<  pin-sue  the  route  s')uthward  along  the 
foot  of  the  i.mui.tains  to  Bent's  Kort ;  and  as  our  plans 
eoincidei!  with  theirs,  they  proposed  to  join  forces.    Find- 
ing, liowever,  that  I  did  not  retiini,  they  grew  impatient 
of  inaction,  forgot  their  late  danger,  and  set  out  without 
us,  promising  to  wait  our  arrival  at  Bent's  Kort.     From 
thence  we  were  to  make  the  long  journey  to  the  settle- 
ments in  company,  as  the  path  was  not  a  little  dangerous, 
being  infested  hy  hostile  Pawnees  ami  Camanches. 

We  expected,  on  reaching  Bent's  Fort,  to  find  there 
still  another  reinforcement.  A  young  Kcntuckian  had 
come  out  to  the  mountains  with  Russel's  party  of  Califor- 
nia emigrants.  One  of  his  chief  objects,  as  he  gave  out, 
was  to  kill  an  Indian ;  an  exploit  which  he  after\vards 
succeeded  in  achieving,  much  to  the  jeopardy  ,.f  our- 
selves, and  othei-s  who  had  to  pass  through  the  country 
of  the  dead  Pawnee's  enraged  relatives.  Having  liecome 
disgusted  with  his  emigrant  associates,  he  left  them,  and 
had  some  time  before  set  out  with  a  party  of  c-  :  ,ns 

for  the  head  of  the  Arkansas.     He  left  us  a  let        ■    say 
that  he  would  wait  mitil  we  arrived  at  Bent's  Fort,  and 
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accompany  iw  tlienc..  t<i  the  »et»leiiio)itM.  Wlien  liow- 
ever  he  cumo  to  the  f(.rt,  he  foiiii.l  there  n  piiity  i)f  f«)rt\ 
men  ahout  to  make  the  hoiiifwuitl  joiuiiev,  ami  wiwlv 
preferred  to  avail  hiiiiHelf  of  m.  Ktn.nj.  an  iwnrt.  Suli- 
Ictteand  hw  companioMH  also  joinc.I  tluH  cc.m|Nuiy;  no 
that  OP  reaching  »cnf»  Fort.  homi,.  mIx  wtrkn  after,  we 
f  ind  oiirHi'lves  diNorted  Uy  onr  allicM  and  thrown  once 
ii      '■  upon  our  own  resoiiives. 

On  the  fourth  of  August,  early  in  the  afternoon,  we 
liade  a  linal  adieu  to  the    honpilahle   gateway  of  Fort 
Laramie.     Again  Shaw  and  I  weiv  riding  Hide  hy  side  on 
the  pniirie.     F(.r  the  first  fifty  miles  we  had  coiIiimnionH 
with  uh:  Tiwh^,  a  trapjier.  and  Ifouville,  a  nomleseript 
in  die  en,ploy  of  the  Fur  Compuny,  who  were  going  to 
join  the  tnuler  Hisonette  at  his  encanipnient  near  the 
liead  of  Horse  Creek.     We  rode  only  six  or  eight  miles 
that  afteitioon  before  we  eanie  to  a  little  brook  travei'siiig 
the  barrer.  prairie.     All  along  its  course  grew  eoijses  of 
young  wilu  cheiry  trees,  loaded  with  rijic  fruit,  and  almost 
concealing  the  gli.ling  thread  of  waU-r  with  their  dense 
growtli.     Mere  we  cncami«d;  and  Ijeing  too  indolent  to 
pitch  our  l.nt,  we  flung  our  saddles  on  the  ground,  spread 
a  pair  of  buffalo-roltes,  lay  down  upon  thein,  and  began 
to  smoke.     Meanwhile  Deslaurici's  busied  himself  with 
his  frjing-pan,  and  Haymond  stood  giisird  over  the  Ixind 
of  grazing  horses.     Deslauriers  had  an  nctive  assistant  in 
Rouville,  who  professed  great  skill  in  the  culina.y  art, 
and,  seizing  upon  a  fork,  Ix-gan  to  lend  his  uA  in  conking 
supper.     Indeed,  according  to  liis  own  U'lief.  Rouville 
was  a  man  of  univei'sal  knowledge,  and  he  h,>    no  oppor- 
tunity to  display  his  manifold  accoinidishments.     lie  had 
been  a  circus-rider  at  St.  Louis,  and  once  he  rode  round 
Fort  Laramie  on  his  head,  to  the  utter  bewilderment  of 
the  Indians.     He  was  also  noted  as  the  wit  of  the  fort; 
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ttnU  E*  ho  h«.l  oonm.lcr«l.I..  l.,„nor  »n.l  «l,u,»I„„t  vivooitv 
l.e  contrilmte.1  ,nor«  ,|,at  night  to  tl>«  livIiucHH  of  th.' 
camp  th»M  all  the  .fHt  of  the  i»„ty  put  U^vtUvr.     At  oiiu 
instant  h«  woul.l  kn^el  \,y  OfHl.,,,™.^,  inHtn.otinif  hi,„  in 
the  true  meth.Kl  of  f.)  i„^,  ant..h,,K..Ht..aks,  th....  he  woul.l 
coM,e  ami  neat  hinmelf  at  our  nidc,  .liluti,,^  upon  the 
correct   fash.ou   of  hn.i.linK   up  „  |.„rs,-,   t„i,/  ^^.^^■ 
aiMK,.ryph«l  HtoricN  how  he  had  killtMl  a  bufTulo-l.ull  with  a 
kmfc,  havuig  li„<t  cut  off  hi«  tail  wheu  at  full  spoed,  ,„■ 
ri'latirg  wluumical  a.UT.h.ti.s  of  the  houryeoin  Papin       \t 
a«t  ne  Hnufhea  up  n  vohnuo  of  Shakspeare  that  wa. 
ymg  on  the  gmsn,  nn.l  halted  and  stunil.led  through  a 
l.ne   or  two  to  prove   that  he  couh,:  read.     Ho  went 
guu,bolhug  about  the  ca«.p,  chattering  like  some  frolic- 
some ape;  and  whatever  ho  was  doing  at  one  n.on.ent, 
the  pre«umpt.on  was  a  «« re  one  that  ho  would  not  b^ 
uomg  It  tlie  next.     His  companion  Troche  sat  silently  on 
the  gmss,  not  siK-nking  a  word,  but  keeping  a  v   -ihuit 
■ye  on  a  very  ugly  little  Utah  squaw,  of  whom  he  was 
i.-tremely  jealous. 

On  the  next  day  wo  travelled  farther,  crossing  the  wi.le 
stenle  bisin  called  "  r.ooh,!-s  Hole. "  TowanU  night  we 
becanio  u.voh  e<l  anm.,g  rax  incs ;  „„d  Inking  unable  to  fu.d 
water,  our  journey  was  pr-.tr-acted  to  a  very  late  hour. 
On  the  next  morning  wo  ha.l  to  puss  a  long  lino  of  bluffs, 
whose  r.iwsKle.s,  wrougbtupon  l.y  rains  and  stonns,  were 
of  a  ghastly  whiten,-ss  most  oppressive  to  the  sight.  As 
we  ascended  a  gap  in  these  hills,  the  way  was  n.arked  by 
huge  foot-pnnts,  like  those  of  a  hum.in  giant.  Thev 
were  the  tracks  of  the  gri.zly  bear,  of  which  we  had  also 
Neon  abundance  on  the  day  before.  Innnediately  after 
thus  we  were  crossing  a  Utrren  plain,  sj.reading  in  long 
and  gentle  undulations  to  the  horizon.  ThouL-h  the  snu 
was  bnght,  there  was  a  light  haze  in  the  atn.osphe.^ 
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The  distant  hills  assumed  strange,  distorted  forms  in  the 
mirage,  and  the  edge  of  the  horizon  was  continually 
changing  its  aspect.  Shaw  and  I  were  riding  together, 
and  Henry  Chatillon  was  a  few  rods  before  us,  when  he 
stopped  his  horae  suddenly,  and  turning  round  with  the 
peculiar  earnest  expression  which  he  always  wore  when 
excited,  called  us  to  come  forward.  We  galloped  to  his 
side.  Henry  pointed  towards  a  black  speck  on  the  gray 
swell  of  the  prairie,  aiiparently  about  a  mile  off.  "It 
must  be  a  bear,"  said  he;  "come,  now  we  shall  all  have 
some  sport.  Better  fun  to  figli ,  him  tlian  to  figlit  an  old 
buffalo-bull;  grizzly  bear  so  strong  and  smart." 

So  we  all  galloped  forward  together,  prepared  for  a  hard 
fight;  for  these  bears,  though  clumsy  in  appearance,  are 
incrediljly  fierce  and  active.  Tlie  swell  of  the  prairie 
concealed  the  black  object  from  our  view.  Immediately 
after  it  appeared  again.  But  now  '*■  seemed  very  near  to 
us;  and  as  ve  looked  at  it  in  astonisnnient,  it  suddenly 
separated  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  took  wing  and 
flew  away.  We  stopped  our  horses  and  looked  at  Henry, 
whose  face  exhibited  a  curious  mixture  of  mirth  and 
mortification.  His  eye  liad  been  so  completely  deceived 
by  tlie  peculiar  atmosphere,  that  he  had  mistaken  two 
laige  crows  at  the  distance  of  fifty  rods  for  a  grizzly  bear 
a  mile  off.  To  the  journey's  end  Henry  never  heard  the 
last  of  tlie  grizzly  bear  with  wings. 

In  the  afLernoon  we  came  to  the  foot  of  a  considerable 
hill.  As  we  ascended  it,  Rouville  began  to  ask  questions 
concerning  our  condition  and  prospects  at  home,  and 
Shaw  was  edifying  him  with  an  account  of  an  imaginary 
wife  and  child,  to  which  he  listened  witli  implicit  faith. 
Reacliing  tlie  top  of  tlie  liill,  \ye  saw  the  windings  of 
Hoise  Creek  ou  the  jiliuiis  liclow  us,  and  a  little  on  the 
left  we  could  distinguish  tlie  camp  of  Bisouutlu  among 
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the  trees  and  copses  along  tlie  course  of  tlie  stream. 
Rouville's  face  assunied  just  tlieii  a  ludicrously  blank 
expression.  We  inquired  what  was  tlio  matter;  when  it 
appeared  that  Bisonette  had  sent  him  from  this  place  to 
Fort  Laramie  with  the  sole  object  of  bringing  back  a  sup- 
ply of  tobacco.  Our  rattlebrain  friend,  from  the  time  of 
his  reaching  the  fort  up  to  the  present  moment,  had  en- 
tirely forgotten  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  bad  ridden 
a  dangerous  hundred  miles  for  nothing.  Descending  to 
Horse  Creek,  we  forded  it,  and  oi.  the  opposite  bank  a 
solitary  Indian  sat  on  horseback  under  a  tree.  He  said 
nothing,  but  turned  and  led  the  way  towards  the  camp. 
Bisonette  had  made  choice  of  an  admirable  position. 
The  stream,  with  its  thick  growth  of  trees,  inclosed  on 
three  sides  a  wide  green  meadow,  where  about  forty  Dah- 
cotah  lodges  were  pitched  in  a  circle,  and  beyond  them  a 
few  lodges  of  the  friendly  Shiennes.  Bisonette  himself 
lived  in  the  Indian  manner.  Ridii^g  up  to  his  lodge,  we 
found  him  seated  at  the  head  of  it,  surrounded  by  various 
appli  noes  of  comfort  not  connnon  on  the  prairie.  Ilis 
squaiv  was  near  him,  and  rosy  children  were  scrambling 
about  in  printed  calico  gowns;  Paul  Dorion,  also,  with 
his  leathery  face  and  old  white  capote,  was  seated  in  the 
lodge,  together  with  Antoine  Le  Rouge,  a  half-breed  Paw- 
nee, Sibille,  a  trader,  and  several  other  white  men. 

"It  will  do  you  no  harm,"  said  Bisonette,  "to  stay 
here  with  us  for  a  day  or  two,  before  you  start  for  the 
Pueblo." 

AVe  accepted  the  invitation,  and  jjitcbed  our  tent  on  a 
rising  ground  above  the  camp  and  close  to  the  trees. 
Bisonette  soon  invited  us  to  a  feast,  and  we  .suffered 
abundance  of  the  same  sort  of  attention  from  his  Indian 
associates.  The  reader  may  possibly  recollect  that  rt'hen 
I  joined  the  Indian  village,  beyond  the  Black  Hills,  I 
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found  that  a  few  families  were  absent,  having  declined  to 
pass  the  mountains  along  with  the  rest.  The  Indians  in 
Hisonette's  camp  consisted  of  these  very  families,  and 
many  of  them  came  to  me  that  evening  to  inquire  after 
their  relatives  and  friends.  They  were  not  a  little  morti- 
fied to  learn  that  while  they,  from  their  own  timidity  and 
indolence,  were  almost  in  a  starving  condition,  the  rest 
of  the  village  had  provided  their  lodges  for  the  next  sea- 
son, laid  in  a  great  stock  of  provisions,  and  were  living 
in  ahundanci-.  Hisonette's  compnuions  had  been  sustain- 
ing themselves  for  some  time  on  wild  cherries,  which  the 
squaws  pounded,  stones  and  all,  and  spread  on  buffalo- 
robes  to  dry  in  the  sun ;  they  were  then  eaten  without 
farther  preparation,  or  used  as  an  ingredient  in  various 
delectable  compounds. 

On  the  next  daj-,  the  camp  was  in  commotion  with  a 
new  arrival.  A  single  Indian  liad  come  with  his  family 
from  the  Arkansas.  As  he  passed  among  the  lodges,  he 
put  in  an  expression  of  unusual  dignity  and  importance, 
and  gave  out  that  he  had  brought  great  news  to  tell  the 
whites.  Soon  after  the  squaws  had  pitched  his  lodge,  he 
sent  his  little  son  to  invite  all  the  white  men,  and  all  the 
more  distinguished  Indians  to  a  feast.  The  guests  arrived 
and  sat  wedged  together,  shoulder  to  slioulder,  within  the 
hot  and  suffocating  lodge.  The  Stabber,  for  that  was  our 
entertainei's  name,  had  killed  an  old  buffalo  bull  on  his 
way.  This  veteran's  boiled  tripe,  tougher  than  leather, 
formed  the  main  item  of  the  repast,  p'or  the  rest,  it 
consisted  of  wild  cherries  and  grease  boiled  together  in 
a  large  copper  kettle.  The  feast  was  distributed,  and  for 
a  moment  all  was  silent,  strenuous  exertion;  then  each 
guest,  though  with  one  or  two  excepti(ms,  tiinied  his 
wooden  dish  bottom  upwards  to  prove  that  he  had  done 
f  idl  justice  to  his  entertainer's  hospitality.     The  Stabber 
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next  produced  his  chopping-board,  on  which  he  prepared 
the  mixture  for  smoking,  and  filled  several  pipes,  which 
circulated  among  tlie  company.  This  done,  he  seated 
himself  upright  on  his  couch,  and  began  with  much  ges- 
ticulation to  tell  his  .story.  I  will  not  repeat  his  childish 
jargon.  It  was  so  entangled,  like  the  greater  part  of  an 
Indian's  stories,  with  absurd  and  contradictory  details, 
that  it  was  uhiiost  impossible  to  disengage  from  it  a 
single  particle  of  truth.  All  that  we  could  gather  was 
the  followint^   — 

He  had  teen  on  the  Arkansas,  and  there  he  had  seen 
si.x  great  war-parties  of  whites.     He  had  never  telieved 
tefore  that  the  whole  world  contained  half  so  many  white 
men.     They  all  had  large  horses,  long  knives,  and  short 
rifles,  and  some  of  them  were  dressed  alike  in  the  most 
splendid  war-dresses  he  had  ever  seen.   From  this  account 
It  was  clear  that  bodies  of  dragoons  and  perhaps  also  of 
volunteer  cavalry  had  passed  up  the  Arkansas.     The 
Stabter  had  also  seen  a  great  many  of  the  white  lodges 
of  the  Meneaska,  drawn  by  their  long-horned  buffalo. 
These  could  be  nothing  else  than  covered  ox-wagons  used 
no  doubt  in  transporting  stores  for  the  troops.      Soon 
after  seeing  this,  our  host  had  me      i  Indian  who  had 
lately  come  from  among  the  Cainanchcs,  who  had  told 
him  that  all  the  Mexicans  had  gone  out  to  a  great  buffalo 
hunt ;  that  the  Americans  had  hid  themselves  in  a  ravine  ; 
and  that  when  the  Mexicans  had  shot  away  all  their  ar- 
rows, the  Americans  fired  their  guns,  raised  their  war- 
(vhoop,  rushed  out,  and  killed  them  all.     M'e  could  only 
infer  from  this,  that  war  had  teen  declared  with  Mexico, 
and  a  battle  fought  in  which  the  Americans  were  victori- 
ous.    When  some  weeks  after,  we  arrived  at  the  Pueblo, 
we  heard  of  General  Kearney's  march  up  the  Arkansas, 
and  of  General  Taylor's  victories  at  Matamoras. 
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As  the  sun  was  setting  that  evening  a  crowd  gathered 
on  the  plain  by  the  side  of  our  tent,  to  try  the  speed  oi 
their  horses.  These  were  of  every  sliape,  size,  and  cok)r. 
Some  came  from  California,  some  from  the  States,  some 
from  among  the  mountains,  lUid  some  from  the  wild  hands 
of  the  prairie.  They  ^^  ere  of  every  hue,  white,  black,  red, 
and  gray,  or  mottled  and  clouded  with  a  strange  variety 
of  colors.  They  all  had  a  wild  and  startled  look,  veiy 
different  from  the  sol)er  aspect  of  a  well-bred  city  steed. 
Those  most  noted  for  swiftness  and  spirit  were  decorated 
with  eagle  feathew  dangling  from  their  manes  and  tails. 
Fifty  or  sixty  Dahcotah  were  jivesent,  wrapped  from  head 
to  foot  in  their  heavy  robes  of  whitened  hide.  There 
were  also  a  considerable  number  of  the  Shiennes,  many 
of  whom  wore  gaudy  Mexican  ponchos,  swathed  around 
their  shouldeis,  but  leaving  the  right  arm  biire.  Mingled 
among  the  crowd  of  IncUans  was  a  numlwr  of  Canadians, 
chiefly  in  the  empk)y  of  Bisonette ;  men,  whose  home  is 
the  wilderness,  a. id  who  love  the  camp-lire  better  than  the 
domestic  hearth.  They  are  contented  and  liappy  in  the 
midst  of  hardship,  privation,  and  danger.  Their  cheer- 
fulness and  gayety  is  irrepressible,  and  no  people  on  earth 
understand  better  how  "  to  daff  the  world  aside  and  bid 
it  pass. "  Besides  these,  were  two  or  three  half-breeds,  a 
race  of  rather  extraordinary  comi)osition,  being  according 
to  the  common  saying  half  Indian,  half  white  man,  and 
half  devil.  Antoine  Le  Rouge  was  the  most  conspicuous 
among  them,  with  his  loose  trousers  and  flutteriufr  calico 
shirt.  A  handkerchief  was  bound  round  hiij  head  to  con- 
fine his  black  snaky  hair,  and  his  small  eji'S  twinkled 
heneath  it  with  a  mischievous  lustre,  lie  had  a  fine 
cream-colored  horse,  whose  sjieed  he  nni'  t  needs  try  alonfT 
with  the  rest.  So  lie  threw  off  the  rude  high-peaked 
saddle,  and  substituting  a  piece  of  buffalo-robe,  leaped 
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liglitly  into  his  sent.  Tlie  space  wus  cleared,  the  win.I 
was  given,  and  he  and  liis  Indian  lival  darted  ont  like 
lightning  from  among  tlie  crowd,  eaeli  stretching  forward 
over  liis  liorse's  neck  and  plying  liis  heavy  Indian  wliii. 
with  might  and  main.  A  moment,  and  i)Oth  were  lost 
in  the  gloom ;  hut  Antoiiie  soon  came  riding  Uick  victori- 
ous, exultingly  pattujg  the  neck  of  lus  quivering  and 
panting  horse. 

About  midnight,  as  I  lay  asleep,  wrapped  in  a  huffalo- 
robo  on  the  ground  hy  tlie  side  of  our  cart,  Raymond 
came  and  woke  me.     Something  lie  said  was  going  for- 
./ard  which  I  would  like  to  see.     Looking  down  into  the 
camp,  I  saw  on  the  farther  side  of  it  a  great  nnmlier  of 
Indians  gathered  about  a  fire,  liio  bright  ghire  of  wliich 
made  them  visible  through  tlie   thick  darkness;  wliile 
from  the  midst  proceeded  a  loud,  measured  chant  wliich 
would  lia\c  killed  Paganini  outriglit,  broken  occasionally 
by  a  burst  of  sharp  yells.     I  gathered  the  rolie  around  me, 
for  the  niglit  was  cold,  and  walked  down  to  tlio  spot. 
The  dark  throng  of  Indians  was  so  dense  that  they  almost 
intercepted  the  light  of  the  flame.     As  I  was  pushing 
among  them  with  little  ceremony,  a  chief  interposed  him- 
self, and  I  wa^  given  to  understand  that  a  white  man  must 
not  approach  tlio  scene  of  their  solemnities  too  closelv. 
By  passing  round  to  the  other  side  where  tliere  was  a  little 
opening  in  the  crowd,  I  could  see  clearly  what  was  going 
forward,  without  intruding  my  unhallowed  p  ■eseiice  into 
the  inner  circle.     The  society  of  the  "Strong  Hearts" 
were   engaged  in   one  of  their  dances.     The  "Strong 
Hearts  "  are  a  warlike  association,  comprising  men  of 
both   the   Dahcotah  and  Shienne  nations,  and  entirely 
composed,  or  supposed  to  lie  so-  of  young  braves  of  the 
highest  mettle.     Its  fundamental  principle  is  the  admir- 
able one  of  never  retreating  from  any  enterprise  onco 
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begun.  All  these  Indian  nssociaiions  Imvo  a  tutelary 
spirit.  That  of  the  Strong  Hearts  is  eniboilied  in  tlie 
fox,  an  animal  wliicli  white  men  would  hardly  have 
selected  for  a  similar  purpose,  tliough  his  snlitle  charac- 
ter agrees  well  enough  witli  an  Indian's  notions  of  what 
is  honorable  in  warfare.  The  dancera  were  circling  round 
and  round  the  lire,  each  figure  brightly  ilhnnined  at  one 
moment  by  the  yellow  liglit,  and  at  the  next  drawn  in 
blackest  sliadow  as  it  passed  l*'tween  the  flame  and  the 
spectator.  They  would  imitate  with  the  most  ludicrous 
exactness  the  motions  and  voice  of  their  sly  pati-on  the 
fox.  Then  n  startling  yell  would  be  given.  Man-' 
other  warriors  would  leap  into  the  ring,  an<l  with  faces 
upturned  towards  the  starless  sky,  they  would  all  stivmi), 
and  whoop,  and  brandish  their  weapons  like  so  many 
frantic  devils. 

We  remained  here  till  the  next  afternoon.  My  com- 
panion and  I  \s  ith  our  three  attendants  then  set  out  for 
the  Pueblo,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  and  we 
sui^posed  the  journey  would  occ«i)y  aljout  a  fortnight. 
During  this  time  we  all  hoped  that  we  might  not  meet  a 
single  human  lx>ing,  for  should  we  encounter  any,  they 
would  in  all  proUibility  be  enemies,  in  whose  eyes  our 
rifles  would  be  our  only  passports.  For  the  fii-st  two 
days  nothing  worth  mentioning  took  place.  On  the  third 
morning,  however,  an  untoward  incident  occurred.  We 
were  encamped  by  the  side  of  a  little  brook  in  an  exten- 
sive hollow  of  the  plain.  Dcslauriere  was  up  long  l)efore 
daylight,  and  before  he  began  to  prepare  breakfast  he 
turned  loose  all  the  horses,  as  in  duty  bovuid.  There  was 
a  cold  mist  clinging  close  to  the  ground,  and  by  the  time 
the  rest  of  us  were  awake  the  animals  were  invisible. 
It  was  only  after  a  long  and  anxious  search  that  we  could 
discover  by  their  tracks  the  direction  thev  had  taken. 
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Thoy  liiHl  all  set  off  fcr  Fort  Laramie,  following  tli.-  giii,!- 
mice  of  a  mutinous  old  mule,  aji.l  though  mnny  of  them 
were  hohljlod,  tliey  travelled  tlire e  niile.s  In-fore  they  could 
lie  overtaken  and  driven  back. 

For  two  or  three  days,  we  were  passing  over  an  arid 
desert.     The  only  vegetation  was  a  few  tufts  of  short 
grass,  dried  luid  shrivelled  hy  the  heat.     There  was  abun- 
dance of  strange  insects  and  reptiles.    Huge  ciickets,  black 
and  bottle  green,  and  wingless  grassliojipei's  of  the  most 
extravagant  dimensions,  were  tumliling  about  our  horses' 
feet,  and  lizards  without  numl)er  darting  like  lightning 
among  the  tufts  of  grass.     Tlie  most  curious  animal,  how- 
ever, was  that  commonly  calle<l  the  horned-fiog.    I  cauglit 
one  of  them  and  consigned  him  to  the  care  of  Deslauriers, 
who  tied  him  up  in  a  moccasin.     About  a  month  after 
this,  I  examined  the  prisoner's  condition,  and  finding  him 
still  lively  and  active,  I  provide.l  him  with  a  eago  of 
buffalo-hide,  which  was  hung  up  in  the  cart.     In  this  man- 
ner be  arrived  safely  at  the  settlements.     From  thence  ho 
travelled  the  whole  way  to  Boston,  packed  closely  in  a 
trunk,  being  regaled  with  fresh  air  regtdarly  every  night. 
When  he  reached  bis  designation  he  was  deposited  iinder 
11  glass  case,  where  he  sat  for  some  months  in  great  tran- 
quillity, alternately  dilating  and  contracting  his  white 
throat  to  the  admiration  of  bis  visitoi-s.     At  length,  one 
morning  about  the  middle  of  winter,  be  gave  up  the  gbost, 
and  he  now  occupies  a  Ijottle  of  alcohol  in  the  Agassiz 
Museum.     His  death  was  attributed  to  starvation,  a  very 
probable  conclusion,  since  for  six  months  be  had  takeii 
no  food  whatever,  though  the  synipatliy  of  his  juvenile  ad- 
nurers  bad  temjited  bis  palate  with  a  great  variety  of  del- 
icacies.    We  found  also  animals  of  a.  somewhat  larger 
growth.     The  numlier  of  prairie-dogs  was  astounding. 
!•  requently  the  hard  and  dry  plain  was  thickly  covered, 
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for  miles  togetln'r,  witli  the  little  mounds  w}iich  they  make 
lit  the  .iiouth  of  their  hiirrows,  iiiid  simill  Hqiieakiiig  voices 
yelped  iit  Jis,  as  we  paused  along.  The  noNes  of  the  iii- 
habitiiiits  were  just  visiljle  at  tlie  mouth  of  their  holes,  hut 
no  sooner  was  their  curifwity  satisfied  tliau  chey  would 
instantly  vanish.  Some  of  the  holder  dogs  —  though  in 
fact  tliey  nro  no  dogs  at  all,  but  little  marmots  rather 
smaller  than  a  rahhit  —  would  sit  yelping  at  us  on  the  top 
of  their  mounds,  jerking  tlieir  tails  cnipliatically  with 
every  shrill  cry  they  uttered.  As  the  danger  drew  nearer 
they  would  wheel  about,  toss  theii'  heels  into  the  air, 
and  divo  in  a  twinkling  into  thi'ir  burrows.  Towards 
sunset,  and  especially  if  rain  was  threatening,  the  whole 
community  made  their  appearance  above  ground.  We 
saw  them  gathered  in  large  knots  around  the  burrow  of 
some  favorite  citizen.  There  they  woidd  all  sit  erect, 
their  tails  spread  out  on  the  ground,  and  their  paws  hang- 
ingdown  before  their  white  breasts,  chattering  and  squeak- 
ing with  the  utmost  vivacity  upon  some  topic  of  common 
interest,  while  the  proprietor  of  the  burrow  sat  on  the  top 
of  his  mound,  looking  down  with  a  complacent  counte- 
nance on  the  enjoymentof  his  guests.  Meanwhile,  others 
ran  alxiut  from  burrow  to  burrow,  as  if  on  some  errand 
of  the  last  importance  to  their  subterranean  common- 
wealth. The  snakesare  apparently  the  prairie-dog's  worst 
enemies ;  at  least  I  think  too  well  of  the  latter  to  suppose 
that  they  associate  on  friendly  terms  with  these  slimy 
intruders,  which  may  bo  seen  at  all  times  basking  among 
their  lioles,  into  which  they  alwaj-s  retreat  when  disturbed. 
Small  owls,  with  wise  and  grave  countenances,  also  make 
their  abode  with  the  prairie-dogs,  though  on  what  terms 
they  live  together  I  could  never  ascertain. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  leaving  Bisonette's  camp,  we  saw, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  what  we  supposed  to  lie  a  consider- 
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able  stream,  but  on  npproacl.ing  it,  wo  found  to  our  nior- 
tification  notl.ing  but  a  dry  U'd  „f  sund,  int..  whi,  li  thu 
water  liad  sunk  and  disappeared.  We  separate  i,  some 
ndmg  in  one  direction  and  some  in  another,  along  its 
course.  Still  vve  found  no  tnues  of  water,  not  even  so 
much  as  a  wet  spot  in  the  sand.  The  old  cotton-wood 
trees  that  grew  along  tlio  kink,  lamentably  abused  by 
hghtnuigand  tempest,  were  withering  with  thedrouglit, 
and  on  the  dead  limlw,  at  the  summit  of  the  tidiest,  lialf 
a  dozen  crows  were  hoarsely  cawing,  like  birds  of  evil 
omen.  We  had  no  alternative  but  to  keep  on.  Tliere 
was  no  water  nearer  than  the  Rci.th  Fork  of  the  Platte, 
about  ten  miles  distant.  We  moved  forward,  angry  and 
silent,  over  a  desert  as  flat  as  the  outspread  ocean. 

The  sky  had  been  obscured  since  the  morning  by  thin 
mists  and  vapors,  but  now  vast  piles  of  clouds  were 
gathered  togetlier  in  the  west.     They  rose  to  a  great 
height  above  the  horizon,  and  looking  up  at  them  I  dis- 
tinguished one  mass  darker  than  the  rest,  and  of  a  ihjcu- 
liar  conical  form.     I  happened  to  look  again,  and  still 
could  see  it  as  before.     At  some  moments  it  was  dimly 
visible,  at  others  its  outline  was  sliarp  and  distinct;  but 
while  the  clouds  around  it  were  shifting,  changing,  and 
dissolving  away,  it  still  towered  aloft  in  tlie  midst  of  them, 
fixed  and  immovable.    It  must,  thought  I,  be  the  summit 
of  a  mountain ;  and  yet  ^ts  lieiglit  staggered  me.    My  con- 
clusion was  right,  however.     It  was  Long's  Peak,  once 
believed  to  Ik;  one  of  the  highest  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
chain,  though  more  recent  discoveries  liave"  proved  the 
contKirj'.     The  thickening  gloom  soon  hid  it  from  view, 
and  we  never  saw  il  again,  for  on  the  following  day,  and 
for  some  time  after,  the  air  was  so  full  of  mist  that  the 
view  of  distant  objects  was  entirely  cut  off. 
It  grew  very  late.    Turning  from  our  direct  couree,  we 
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made  for  tlio  river  nt  ■♦«  nciirest  j)oiiU,  though  in  tho  utter 
darkneiiH  it  \v;ih  not  msy  to  <liri'(t  our  way  with  niucli 
precision.  Hayniond  rode  on  one  Hldo  iind  Henry  on  tlie 
other.  We  lieurd  each  of  tlieni  Hliouting  tliat  he  liad  eonio 
Ujwn  a  deep  ravine.  We  steered  at  random  iH'tween 
Scylla  and  ('liarylKlis,  and  koou  after  k'canie  as  it  seemed 
inextrii  al)ly  involved  with  deep  eliasms  all  around  ns, 
while  the  darkness  was  such  that  wo  ':ould  not  see  a  rod 
in  any  direction.  We  partially  extricated  ourselves  by 
scrambling,  cart  and  all,  through  a  shallow  ravine.  We 
came  next  to  a  steep  descent,  down  which  we  plunged 
witliout  well  knowing  what  was  nt  the  iKittom.  There 
was  a  great  cracking  of  sticks  and  dry  twigs.  Over  our 
heads  were  certain  large  shadowy  objects;  and  in  front 
something  like  the  faint  gleaming  of  a  dark  sheet  of 
water.  Kayniond  ran  his  horse  against  a  tree;  Ileni-y 
aliglitcd,  and,  feeling  on  the  ground,  declared  that  there 
was  grass  enough  for  the  horses.  Before  biking  off  his 
saddle,  each  man  led  his  own  horaes  down  to  the  water 
in  the  best  way  he  could.  Then  picketing  two  or  three 
of  the  evil-disposed,  we  turned  the  rest  loose,  and  lay 
down  among  the  dry  sticks  to  sleep.  In  the  morning  we 
found  ourselves  close  to  the  South  Fork  of  the  Platte,  on 
n  f pot  surrounded  by  bushes  and  rank  glass.  Conijjen- 
sating  oui-selves  with  a  hearty  breakfast,  ior  the  ill-fare  of 
the  previous  night,  we  set  forward  again  on  our  journey. 
When  only  two  or  three  rods  from  the  camp  I  saw  .Shaw 
stop  his  mule,  level  his  gun,  and  fire  at  some  object  in  the 
grass.  Deslauriers  next  jumped  forward,  and  lx>gan  to 
dance  about,  Ijelaboring  the  xinseen  enemy  with  a  whii>. 
Then  he  stooped  down,  and  drew  out  of  the  glass  by  the 
neck  an  enormous  rattlesnake,  with  his  head  conipletel\' 
bhatlcredby  Shaw's  bullet.  As  Oesiauriera  held  liim  out 
at  arm's  length  with  an  exulting  grin,  his  tail,  which  still 
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kept  Hlowly  writliiMg  ,,lx,ut,  >,l„,.,st  ton.  iio.l  tne  ground- 
""<1  Iws  My  in  tlK.  larg..Ht  ,,a>  t  was  as  thick  as  a  Mout 
■•m..  H  ».in.     II..  I,a,l  UmvU:u  ...(tlrs,  Imt  .1...  ,.„,1  „f  his 
ta.l  was  bluntod,  as  if  h,  ..,,,1,1  .„.,.„  have  lH,ast..,l  „f  n,anv 
m...-e      tr,„n  this  tin,.,  till  ««  rc.a,l...,l  the  I>n,.l,l„,  ,,,. 
kill...   nt  kiist  f„n,.  ,„•  (ivo  .>f  th.-se  snak.'s  ,-v^'n  .lav,  as 
th.T  lay  coiled  nn.l  ,,tllli„jr  on  the  hot  san.l.     Shaw  w,s 
tlie  Saint  I'at.ick  of  ll,e  party,  an.l  wh..„..ver  1...  kille.l  a 
«uako  he  i„,ll..,l  „ff  his  tail  an,l  ston-l  it  away  in  his  l,„l. 
et-pon.h,  wl,ieh  was  soon  erannned  will,  an  ..<lifyi„,r  e,,]. 
Wtion  of  rattl..s,  g,.,.at  an.l  .s,„all.     I)esla„rie.„  with  his 
w  .,p  .dso  ca,„e  in  for  a  sha.e  of  praise.     A  day  or  two 
aft.r  this,  ho  tnumphuntly  pro,l,ued  a  small  snake  ,iU,,.t 
n  span  and  a  half  long,  with  one  infant  rattle  at  the  e,-d 
of  his  tall. 

A\-o  forded  tho  South  Fork  of  the  Platte.     On  its 
fartl,er  hank  jere  the  traees  of  a  very  large  ea.np  of 
-\rapalioes.     The  ashes  of  some  three  h.nulred  fires  were 
^.siMe  n„,ong  tho  s.atte.ed  trees,  tog,.thor  witi,  the  re- 
in.iins  of  Bw..ating  hulges,  and  all  the  oth.-r  ,i.,purte- 
»"..ces  .,f  a  p,.n„a„ent  ea„,p.     The  place,  however,  had 
iK'en  f,,r  some  months  .leserte.l.     A  few  miles  farther 
on  we  found  n,ore  recent  signs  of  India.is;  the  trail  of 
wo  or  three  lodges,  which  ha.l  evi.lentlv  passed  the  dav 
lH.f..».;  ever^^  footprint  was  perfectly  distinct  in  the  dry', 
-lusty  so,l.     A\  0  noticed  in  particular  the  track  of  .„',; 
.M,.ecas,„,   upon  t],e  sole  of  which  its  economical  pro- 
PM.'tor  ha.l  place.1  a  largo  j-atch.     These  signs  gave  us 
l.ut  l.ttle   uneasiness,  as  the   nu.nher  of  the   warriors 
se,trcely  exceeded  that  of  our  own  pa.^ty.     At  noon  we 
it.ste,l  uu.ler  the  walls  of  a  la.ge  fort,  huilt  in  these  soli- 
tudes    o„,e  ye..,^  since  l,y  M.  St.  Vrai,,.     It  «-as  now 
.lUm,  oned  and  fast  f    ^m^r  i„to  ruin.     The  walls  of  uu- 
.baked  bncks  wen.,  cracked  fron,  top  to  bottoiu      Our 
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honwM  recoiled  in  terror  from  the  neglected  entrance, 
wheit!  the  \wu\y  gati'n  wviv  torn  from  tlieir  hingen  and 
flung  down.  Tin-  iireii  witliin  wiw  ovei'grown  with  weedit, 
and  tlie  h)ng  riuigi'S  of  uiuirlnientH  once  in'onpied  \>y  tlio 
nioiley  eoneonrtie  of  tniders,  ('iiniulinnH,  iind  Hf|UiiwH,  were 
now  niiseralily  diliiiiidated.  Twelve  miles  fartlieroii,  near 
the  spot  wliei-e  we  eneaniiwd,  were  tlie  ifmains  of  another 
fort,  Htanding  in  melaneholy  desertion  and  neglect. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  we  made  a  startling 
discovery.  We  imssod  close  by  u  large  deserted  encamp- 
ment of  Arupahoes.  There  were  alniut  fifty  fires  still 
smouldering  on  the  ground,  and  it  was  evident  from  numer- 
ous signs  that  the  Indians  must  iiave  left  the  place  within 
two  hours  of  our  reaching  it.  Their  tiiiil  crossed  our 
own,  at  right  angles,  anil  led  in  the  direction  of  u  line  of 
hills,  half  a,  mile  on  our  left.  There  were  women  and 
ehildi-en  in  the  party,  which  would  have  greatly  diri  l  ■ 
ished  tlio  danger  of  encountering  them.  Henry  C'liatillon 
examined  the  encampment  and  the  tniil  with  a  very 
professional  and  business-like  air. 

"Supposing  we  bad  met  them,  Henry?"  said  I. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  we  hold  out  our  hands  to  them,  and 
give  them  all  we've  got;  they  take  away  every  thing, 
and  then  I  believe  tlicy  no  kill  us.  Perhajw,"  added  he, 
looking  up  with  a  quiet  unchanged  face,  "perhaps  we 
no  let  them  rob  us.  Maylx;  Iiefore  they  come  near,  we 
have  a  cliance  to  get  into  a  ravine,  or  under  the  bank  of 
the  river;  then,  you  know,  we  figlit  them." 

About  noon  on  that  day  we  reached  Cherry  Creek. 
Here  was  a  great  abundance  of  wild-cherries,  plums, 
gooseberries,  and  currants.  Tlie  stream,  however,  like 
most  of  tlie  otliers  which  we  pas.sed,  was  dried  up  with 
tlie  heat,  and  we  had  to  dig  lioles  in  the  sand  to  tind 
water  for  ourselves  and  our  horses.     Two  days  after,  wo 
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left  tho  Kinks  of  tlic  oivck,  wliicli  wo  liail  Ircn  fnllowiiiij 
forHoiiio  tiiiH',  mid  iM'gaii  tocniss  tlif  high  diviiliii^  riilj;)' 
wliich  Ki'imnitcH  tho  Wiitfra  of  tho  IMiitte  froni  tliose  of 
the  ArkiiiiwiH.  The  Hroiii-ry  wiis  iiltogi'tlior  cliaiigccl.  In 
lihicc  of  the  Imriiing  iihiiiiH,  we  puNNod  thiougli  loiij^li  and 
savage  gU'iis,  and  among  IiHIk  crowned  with  a  dreary 
growth  of  j)ine.s.  We  eneauiiH'd  among  these  Holitudes 
on  tlie  night  of  the  sixteentli  of  August.  A  ti'nijs'st  was 
threatening.  The  siui  went  down  among  volumes  of  jet- 
hlack  ehiud,  edged  witli  a  Idoody  red.  Hut  in  Hpito  of 
these  portentous  signs,  we  lU'gU'Oted  to  put  up  tho  tent, 
and,  lieing  extremely  fatigued,  hiy  down  on  tlio  gro\uid 
and  fell  asleep.  Tho  storm  liroko  ahout  midnight,  and 
we  pitched  the  tent  amid  darkness  and  eoufusion.  In  tho 
morning  all  was  fair  again,  and  I'ike's  I'eak,  white  with 
snow,  was  towering  alsjvo  the  wilderness  afar  off. 

We  pushed  through  an  extensive  tract  of  pine  woods. 
Large  black-squirrels  were  Icapinij  among  tin-  hiiuiches. 
Kroni  the  farther  edge  of  this  forest  wo  saw  tho  prairie 
again,  hollowed  out  Is'foro  us  into  a  vast  basin,  and  about 
a  mile  in  front  we  could  discern  a  little  Mack  si)ock 
moving  upon  its  surface.  It  could  Ik-  nothing  but  u  buf- 
falo. Henry  primed  liis  rifle  afresh  and  gullojied  forward. 
To  the  left  of  the  animal  was  a  low  rocky  mound,  of 
which  Henry  availed  himself  in  making  his  approach. 
After  a  short  time  we  hcaid  the  faint  report  of  tlie  rifle. 
The  bull,  mortally  wounded  from  a  distiince  of  nearly 
three  hundred  yards,  ran  wililly  round  and  round  in  a 
circle.  Shaw  and  I  then  galloped  forward,  and  passing 
him  as  he  ran,  foaming  with  rage  and  pain,  discharged 
our  pistols  into  his  side.  Once  or  twice  he  mslied  furi- 
ously upon  us,  but  his  strength  was  rapidly  exhausted. 
Down  he  fell  on  his  knees.  For  one  instant  be  glared  uji 
at  his  enemies,  with  burning  eyes,   through  his  black 
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tangled  n.aue,  and  then  rolle.l  over  on  Ms  side.     Tho,Kd, 
gaunt  and   thin,  he  was  larger  and   heavier   than  th 

tnis  as  he  L.y  hellowmg  and  pnving  the  ground,  tearing 

up  grass  and  earth  with  his  hoofs.     His  sides  rose  and  fell 

hke  a  vast  pair  of  hellows,  the  hlood  spouting  up  in  jets 

nm,  the  bullet-holes.    Suddenly  his  gllring  e^ye^ l>eeaC 

ke  a  h  eless  jelly.     He  lay  n,otionless  on  the  ground! 

Henry  stoope<l  over  hi„,,  and,  making  an  incision  with 

ius  kiufe   pronouneed  tl,e  meat  too  rank  and  tough  for 

use;  so  disappointed  in  our  hopes  of  an  addition  to  our 

stock  of  provisions,  we  rode  away  and  left  the  carcass  to 

tlie  wolves. 

In  the  afternoon  we  saw  the  niountai..    risincr  like  a 
gig  ntic  wall  at  no  great  distance  on  our  ri-ht''    "/),'. 
'^"uvai,c.r,/,'ssauva!j,,,!"  exclaimed  Deslauriers,  lookii..^ 
round  with  a  frightened  face,  and  pointing  with  his  wliir. 
towards  the  foot  of  the  mountains.     I„  fact,  we  could  see 
at  a  distance  a  number  of  little  l,lack  specks,  like  horse- 
men in  rapid  motion.     Henry  Chatillon.  with  Shaw  and 
myself,  gallope.l  towards  them  to  reconnoitre,  wlien  to 
our  amusement  we  saw  the  supposc.l  Arapahoes  resolve.l 
into  the  black  tops  of  some  pine-trees  which  grew  alone- 
a  ravine.     The  summits  of  these  pines,  just  visible  above 
the  verge  of  the  prairie,  and  seeming  to  move  as  we  our- 
selves  were   advancing,   looked   cxactiv  like  a  line  of 
horsemen. 

We  eneainpcl  among  ravines  and  hollows,  through 
which  a  little  brook  was  foaming  angril y.  Hefore  sunrit 
in  the  morning  the  snow-covered  mountains  were  l,eauti- 
fully  tinged  with  a  delicate  rose  color.  A  noble  spcctacl,. 
awaitc,   ns  as  we  moved  forward.     Six  or  eight  miles  on 

our  right.  Pike's  Peak  and  liis    -i-inf  1,.  d 

,    ,  ^'"^  '"'"  '">>  o''^"'   liretliren  rose  out 

ot  the  ]e^■el  pi-airie,  as  if  springing  from  the  l,ed  of  the 
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ocean.  From  their  suu-ivu-,  liiwii  to  the  ijliiin  below 
they  were  involved  in  j  mantle  id  .;!'.nds,  in  restless 
motion,  as  if  urged  by  si  <it.y  winds.  For  one  instiint 
some  snowy  peak,  towering  ;..  a,.:  d  solitude,  would  be 
disclosed  to  view.  As  the  clouds  broke  along  tlie  moun- 
tain, we  could  see  the  dreary  forests,  the  tremendous 
precipices,  the  white  patches  of  snow,  the  gulfs  and 
chasms  as  blae..  as  night,  all  revealed  for  an  instant, 
and  then  disappearing  from  the  view. 

On  the  day  after,  we  had  left  the  mountains  at  some 
distance.  A  black  cloud  descended  uiion  them,  and  a 
tremendous  explosion  of  thunder  followed,  reverberating 
among  the  precipices.  In  a  few  moments  every  thing- 
grew  black,  and  the  rain  poured  down  like  a  cataract. 
We  got  under  an  olu  cotton-wood  tree,  which  stood  by 
the  side  of  a  stream,  and  waited  there  till  the  rage  of 
the  torrent  had  passed. 

The  clouds  opened  at  the  point  where  they  first  had 
gathered,  and  the  whole  sublime  congregation  of  moun- 
tains was  bathed  at  once  in  warm  sunshine.  They  seemed 
more  like  some  vision  of  eastern  romance  than  like  a 
reality  of  that  wilderness;  all  wei-e  melted  together  into 
a  soft  delicious  blue,  as  voluptuous  as  the  sky  (jf  Xaplcs 
or  the  transparent  sea  that  washes  the  sunny  cliffs  of 
Capri.  On  the  left  the  sky  was  still  of  an  inky  blackness ; 
but  two  concentric  rainbows  stood  in  bright  relief  against 
it,  while  far  in  front  the  ragged  clouds  still  streamed 
before  the  wind,  and  the  retreating  thunder  nuittered 
angrily. 

Through  that  afternoon  and  the  next  morning  we  were 
passing  down  the  banks  of  the  stream,  called  "  Boiling 
Spring  Creek,"  from  tlie  boiling  spring  whose  waters 
tlow  into  it.  When  we  stopped  at  noon,  we  were  within 
six  or  eight  miles  of  tlie  Pueblo.     Setting  out  again,  we 
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found  by  the  fresli  tracks  that  a  horseman  had  just  been 
out  to  reconnoitre  us;  he  had  circled  half  round  the  camp 
and  then  galloped  back  at  full  speed  for  the  Pueblo. 
What  made  him  so  shy  of  us  we  could  not  conceive. 
Alter  an  hour's  ride  we  reached  the  edge  of  a  hill,  from 
which  a  welcome  sight  greeted  us.  The  Arkansas  mn 
along  the  valley  below,  among  woods  and  groves,  and 
closely  nestled  in  the  mitlst  of  wide  comfiolds  and  green 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  PUEBLO  AXD  BENT's  FOET. 

WE  approached  the  gate  of  the  Puehlo.  It  was  a 
wretclied  species  of  fort,  of  most  primitive  con- 
struction, lieing  notliiiig  more  than  a  large  square  in- 
closure,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  mud,  miserably  cracked 
and  dilapidated.  The  slender  pickets  that  surmounted 
it  were  half  broken  down,  and  the  gate  dangled  on  its 
wooden  hinges  so  loosely,  that  to  open  or  shut  it  seemed 
likely  to  fling  it  down  altogether.  Two  or  three  squalid 
Mexicans,  with  their  broad  hats,  and  their  vile  faces  over- 
grown with  hair,  were  lounging  about  the  bank  of  the 
river  in  front  of  it.  They  disappeared  as  they  saw  us 
approach;  and  as  we  rode  up  to  the  gate,  a  l^^ht  active 
little  figure  came  out  to  meet  us.  It  was  our  old  friend 
Richard.  He  had  come  from  Fort  Laramie  on  a  trading 
expedition  to  Taos;  but  finding  when  he  reached  the 
Pueblo  that  the  war  would  prevent  his  going  farther,  he 
was  quietly  waiting  till  the  conquest  of  the  country  sliould 
allow  him  to  proceed.  He  seemed  to  feel  bound  to  do  the 
honors  of  the  place.  Shaking  us  warmly  by  the  hand,  he 
led  the  way  into  the  area. 

Here  we  saw  his  large  Santa  F^  wagons  standing  to- 
gether. A  few  squaws  and  Spanish  women,  and  a  few 
Mexicans,  as  mean  and  miserable  as  the  place  itself,  were 
lazily  sauntering  alwut.  Richard  conducted  us  to  the 
state  apartment  of  the  Pueblo,  a  small  mud  room,  very 
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neatly  fi.uslied,  considering  the  material,  and  garnished 
with  a  crucifix,  a  looking-glass,  a  picture  of  tlie  Virgin 
ami  a  i-usty  hoi'se-pistol.     There  were  no  chai.^,  hut  jnl 
stead  of  them  a  nundn^r  of  chests  and  boxes  ranged  about 
the  room.     There  was  another  roo.n  %ond,  less  sumptu- 
ously .lecorated,  and  here  three  or  four  Spanish  girls,  one 
o    them  very  prettj-,  were  baking  cakes  at  a  nnul  fire- 
place in  the  corner.     They  brought  out  a  poncho,  which 
they  spread  upon  the  floor  by  way  of   table-cloth.     A 
supper,  which  seemed  to  us  luxurious,  was  soon  laid  out 
upon  It,  and  folded  buffalo-rol,es  were  placed  around  it  to 
receive  the  guest,.     Two  or  three  Americans  besides  our- 
selves were  present.     We  sat  down  in  Turkish  fashion 
and  began  to  ask  the  news.     Richard  told  us  that,  about 
three  weeks  before,  General  Kearney's  army  had  left 
Bent  s  Fort  to  march  against  Santa  F^;  that  when  last 
heard  from  they  were  approaching  the  defil.s  that  led  to 
the  city.     One  of  the  Americans  produced  «  dingy  news- 
paper, containing  an  account  of  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto 
and   Kesaca  de  la  Palma.     While  we  were  discussing 
these   mattei-s,   the   doorway  was  darkened  by  a  tall 
shambling  fellow,  who  stood  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
taking  a  leisurely  survey  of  the  premises  before  he  entered 
He  wore  brown  homespun  trousers,  much  too  short  for 
his  legs,  and  a  pistol  and  bowie-knife  stuck  in  his  Mt 
His  head  and  one  eye  were  enveloped  in  a  huge  bandage 
ot  linen.     Having  completed  his  observations,  he  came 
slouching  in,  and  sat  down  on  a  chest.     Eight  or  t«n 
more  of  the  same  stamj)  followed,  and  very  coolly  arrang- 
ing themselves  about  the  room,  began  to  stare  at  the 
company.     We  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  Oregon 
emigrants,  though  these  unwelcome  visitor  had  a  certain 
glitter  of  thp  eye,  and  a  compression  of  the  lips,  which 
distinguished  them  from  our  old  acquaintances  of  the 
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prairie.  They  begun  to  catechise  us  at  once,  iuquiriiig 
^%■hence  we  liad  come,  what  we  meant  to  do  next,  and 
what  were  our  i)n)si)ects  in  life. 

The  man  with  tlic  bandaged  head  liad  ir.et  with  an  un- 
toward accident  a  few  days  before.  He  was  going  down 
to  tlie  river  to  bring  water,  and  was  iiuslnng  through  the 
young  willows  wliich  covered  tlie  low  gi'ound  when  he 
came  unawares  upon  a  grizzly  teir,  which,  having  just 
eaten  a  bufTalo-buU,  had  lain  down  to  sleep  off  the  meal. 
The  bear  rose  on  his  hind  legs,  and  gave  tlie  intruder 
such  a  blow  with  his  paw  that  he  laid  his  forehead  en- 
tirely bare,  clawed  off  the  front  of  liis  scalp,  and  narrowly 
missed  one  of  his  eyes.  Fortunately  he  was  not  in  a  very 
pugnacious  mood,  l^ing  surfeited  with  Ids  late  meal. 
The  man's  companions,  who  were  close  behind,  raised  a 
shout,  and  the  bear  walked  away,  crushing  down  the 
willows  in  his  leisurely  retreat. 

These  men  belonged  to  a  jiarty  of  Mormons,  who,  out 
of  a  well-grounded  fear  of  the  other  emigrants,  liad  i)ost- 
poned  leaving  the  settlements  until  all  the  rest  were  gone. 
On  account  of  this  delay,  they  did  not  reach  Fort  Laramie 
until  it  was  too  late  to  continue  their  journey  to  California. 
Hearing  that  there  was  good  land  at  the  liead  of  the 
Ark-nsas,  tlicy  crossed  over  under  the  guidance  of  Rich- 
ard, and  were  now  preparing  to  spend  the  winter  at  a 
spot  about  lialf  a  mile  from  the  Pueblo. 

iVhen  we  took  leave  of  Richard  it  was  near  suiisel. 
Passing  out  of  the  gate,  we  could  look  down  the  little 
valley  of  the  Arkansas;  a  beautiful  scene,  and  doubly  so 
to  our  eyes,  so  long  accustomed  to  deserts  and  motnitains. 
lall  woods  lined  the  river,  with  gi'cen  meadows  on  either 
hand;  and  liigli  bluffs,  quietly  baskijig  in  the  sunlight, 
flanked  the  narrow  valley.  A  Mexican  on  horseback 
was  driA'ing  a  herd  of  caKle  towards  the  gate,  and  our 
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little  wliite  tent,  wliicli  tlie  men  had  iiitclied  \inder  a  tree 
in  tlie  meadow,  made  a  pleasing  leatnie  in  the  si:ene. 
When  we  reached  it,  we  found  that  Hichaid  had  sent  a 
Mexican  to  hiing  us  an  ahundant  supply  of  green  corn 
and  vegetiibles,  and  invite  uss  to  help  ourselves  to  what- 
ever we  wanted  from  the  fields  around  the  Pueblo. 

The  inhabitants  were  in  daily  ai)pichension  of  an  in- 
road from  more  formidable  consumers  than  we.  Every 
year,  at  the  time  when  the  corn  begins  to  riiien,  tlie 
Arapahies,  to  the  nundx>r  of  several  thousands,  come 
and  encamp  vround  the  Pueblo.  The  handful  of  white 
men,  wlio  are  entirely  at  the  meicy  of  this  swarm  of 
barljarians,  choose  to  make  a  merit  of  necessity;  they 
come  forward  very  cordially,  shake  them  ))y  the  hand,  and 
tell  them  that  the  harvest  is  entirely  at  their  disposal. 
The  Arapahoes  take  them  at  their  word,  helj)  themselves 
most  lil)crally,  and  usually  turn  their  hoi-ses  into  the 
cornhelds  afterwards.  They  have  the  foresight,  however, 
to  leave  enough  of  the  crojis  untouched  to  serve  as  an 
inducement  for  planting  the  fields  again  for  their  benefit 
in  tlic  next  spring. 

The  human  nice  in  this  part  of  the  worlil  is  separated 
into  three  divisions,  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  merits: 
white  men,  Indians,  and  Mexicans ;  to  the  latter  of  whom 
the  honorable  title  of  "  whites "'  is  by  no  means  conceded. 
In  spite  of  the  warm  sunset  of  that  evening  the  next 
morning  was  a  dreary  and  cheerless  one.  It  rained 
steadily,  clouds  resting  upon  the  very  tree-tops.  AVe 
crossed  the  river  to  visit  the  Mormon  settlement.  As 
we  passed  through  the  water,  sevei-al  trapper's  on  lioi-sc- 
liack  entered  it  from  the  other  side.  Their  buckskin 
frocks  were  soaked  through  by  the  rain,  and  clung  fast  to 
their  limbs  with  a  most  claunny  and  uncomfortable  look. 
The  water  was  tricklhig  down  their  faces,  and  droppm"- 
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from  the  cikIm  of  tlifir  lillos  ami  fiojii  the  tiiii)s  wliich 
Uiifli  I'iin-icHl  at  the  iionmu'l  of  his  saddle.  Horses  and  all, 
Hieyhad adiseonsolate and  woe-begone apjifaianee,  which 
we  could  not  help  laughing  at,  forgetting  how  often  wo 
ouraelves  had  Ix-eu  in  a  similar  plight. 

After  half  an  hour's  ridhig,  we  saw  the  whit  >  wagons 
of  the  Mormons  drawn  iiji  among  the  trees.  Aves  were 
sounding,  trees  falling,  and  log-huts  rising  along  the  c<lge 
of  the  woods  aiul  upon  tlie  adjoining  meadow.  As  v c 
came  up,  the  Mormons  left  their  work,  seated  themselves 
on  the  timber  around  us,  and  l)egan  earnestly  to  discuss 
points  of  theology,  complain  of  the  ill-usage  they  had 
received  from  the  "Gentiles,"  and  sound  a  lamenUition 
over  the  loss  of  their  givut  temple  of  N'anvoo.  After 
remaining  with  them  an  hour  we  rode  back  to  our  camp, 
hapi)y  that  the  settlements  had  been  delivered  from  the 
presence  of  such  blind  and  desi)erate  fanatics. 

On  the  following  morning  we  left  the  Pueblo  for  Bent's 
Fort.  The  conduct  of  Kaymoud  had  lately  been  less 
satisfactory  than  before,  and  we  liad  discharged  him  as 
soon  as  we  arrived  at  the  former  place ;  so  that  the  part v, 
oui-sel  ves  included,  was  now  reduced  to  four.  There  was 
some  uncertainty  as  to  our  future  course.  The  trail  }ie- 
tween  Bent's  Fort  and  the  settlemenis,  a  distance  com- 
puted atsix  hundred  miles,  was  at  this  time  in  a  dangerous 
state;  for  since  the  passage  of  (ieneral  Kearney's  armv, 
great  nuudjei-s  of  liostilo  Indians,  chiefly  I'aw'nees  and 
Camanches,  had  gathered  about  some  parts  of  it.  They 
became  soon  after  so  numerous  and  audacious,  that 
scarcely  a  single  party,  however  large,  passed  Ijetwcm 
thd  fort  and  the  frcmtier  without  some  token  of  their 
hostility.  The  newspapers  of  the  time  sulTicicntly  dis- 
play this  state  of  things.  Many  men  were  killed,  and 
great  numbers  of  howes  and  nudes  carried  off.    Not  long 
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smce  I  met  with  a  jnuiig  man,  who,  during  the  autumn 
came  from  Santa  V6  to  Ment's  Fort,  where  he  found  a 
I.arty  of  seventy  men,  wlio  thought  themselves  too  weak 
to  go  down  to  the  settlements  alone,  and  were  waiting 
there  forareinforceiMeut.  Though  thisexcessive  timidi.y 
proves  the  ignorance  of  the  men,  it  may  also  evinee  the 
state  of  alanu  wliich  prevailed  in  tlie  country.  When 
we  were  there  in  the  month  of  August,  the  danger  had 
not  U'come  so  great.  There  was  notliing  verv  attractive 
in  the  neighhorhooil.  We  supposed,  moreover,  that  we 
might  wait  there  half  the  winter  without  finding  any 
party  to  go  down  with  us;  for  Suhlette  and  the  others 
whom  we  had  relied  upon  had,  as  l{ichard  told  us,  already 
eft  nenfs  Fort.  Thus  far  on  our  joiuney  Fortune  had 
kindly  Iwfrien.led  us.  We  resolved  therefore  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  her  graeious  mood,  and  trusting  for  a  continu- 
ance of  her  favors,  to  set  out  with  Henr^-  and  Deslauiiers 
and  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Indians  in  the  best  way  we 
could.  •' 

Bent's  Fortstaudson  the  river,  ahout  seventy-five  miles 
below  the  Pueblo.  At  noon  of  the  third  day  we  arrived 
within  three  or  four  miles  of  it,  pitched  our  tent  under  a 
tree,  hung  our  looking-glasses  against  its  trunk,  and  hav- 
ing made  ourprimitive  toilet,  rode  towards  the  fort.  Wt- 
soon  came  in  sight  of  it,  for  it  is  visible  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  standing  with  its  high  clay  walls  in  the 
midst  of  the  scorching  jijains.  It  seemed  as  if  a  swarm 
of  locusts  had  invaded  the  country.  The  grass  for  miles 
around  was  cropped  close  by  the  horses  of  fieneral  Kear- 
ney's soldiery.  Wlien  we  came  to  the  fort,  we  found  thati 
not  only  had  the  hoi>,es  eaten  up  the  grass,  but  their 
owners  had  made  way  with  tlie  stores  of  the  little  trading 
post;  so  that  we  ha.l  great  difficulty  in  procuring  the 
few  articles  which  we  required  for  our  homeward  journey 
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The  iiriiiy  was  gone,  tlie  life  and  liustle  jiassed  away,  and 
the  flirt  was  a  scene  of  dull  and  lazy  tranquillity.  A  few 
invalid  oflicers  and  soldiei-s  sauntered  alMiut  the  area, 
which  was  oppressively  hot;  for  the  glaring  sun  «as  re- 
fleeted  down  upon  it  from  the  higli  white  walls  around. 
The  jjroprietors  were  ahsent,  and  we  were  received  by  Mr. 
Holt,  who  had  lieun  left  i:i  ehiirge  of  the  fort.  He  invited 
us  to  dinner,  where,  to  our  admiration,  we  found  a  table 
laid  witli  a  white  cloth,  with  castors  in  the  miildle,  and 
chairs  placed  aiound  it.  Tliis  unwonted  repast  con- 
cluded, we  rode  Uick  to  our  camp. 

Here,  as  we  lay  smoking  round  the  fire  after  supper, 
we  saw  tlu'ough  the  dusk  three  men  approaching  from  the 
direction  of  the  fort.  They  rode  up  and  seated  them- 
selves near  ns  on  the  ground.  The  forenuwt  was  a  tall, 
well-formed  man,  with  a  face  and  manner  such  as  inspire 
eontidence  at  once.  He  wore  a  broad  hat  of  felt,  slouch- 
ing and  tattered,  and  the  rest  of  his  attire  consisted  of  a 
frock  and  leggins  of  buckskin,  rubU'd  with  the  yellow- 
clay  found  among  the  mountains.  At  the  heel  of  one  of 
his  moccasins  was  buckled  a  huge  iron  spur,  with  a  rowel 
five  or  six  inches  in  diaim-ter.  His  horse,  which  stood 
quietly  looking  over  his  head,  had  a  rude  Mexican  saddle, 
covered  with  a  shaggy  lx;ar-skin,  and  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  wooden  stirrups  of  preposterous  size.  The  next 
man  was  a  sprightly,  active  little  fellow,  about  five  feet 
aud  a  quarter  higli,  but  very  strong  and  compact.  His 
face  H-.IS  swarthy  as  a  Mexican's,  and  covered  with  a  close, 
curly,  black  bean'.  An  old,  greasy,  calico  handkerchief 
was  tied  round  his  liead,  and  his  close  buckskin  dress  was 
blackened  and  polished  by  grease  and  hard  serxice.  The 
last  who  came  up  was  a  lai'ge,  strong  man,  dressed  in  the 
(hoarse  homespun  of  the  frontieis,  who  dragged  his  long 
limbs  over  the  ground  as  if  he  were  too  lazy  for  the  effort. 
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He  liml  n  8lcci)y  gny  cy,.  a  ivtr.'alii.j;  il.in.  ,,11  (,1,011 
:iioiitli,  iiixl  ,1  i,i„tiii.liii^'  iii,,„.r  li,,,  wliicli  g„vc  him  an 
air  c,f  ex.niisit.,.  iM,l„l,.ii,„  and  lu'lpU'ssnosN.  H,.  wifi 
UI11R..I  with  Hii  ..1.1  Ciiit,..!  Stat.^s  ya-,T.  which  rf.lcuht- 
ahU-  weaiHin,  tli(,ugli  ),«  cuiild  ii,.vi.r  hit  liis  mark  with  it. 
lie  wuH  aciUHtomiMl  to  flieiisl,  a.s  the  wry  sr.vi.reigu  r,f 

Tlio  fii-st  two  m,.n  lH'l(,iigc(l  to  a  party  who  hud  just 
come  from  California,  with  a  larf,'(^  hand  of  l,„i-.s,.^  whitli 
they  had  sold  at  Ih^iit's  F(,rt.  Miimi,,i',  the  taller  of  th(> 
two,  was  from  Iowa.  He  was  an  ex.'ellent  fellow,  (,i„  n, 
warm-hearted,  and  intelligent,  .lim  Gurney,  tl,e  sliort 
man,  was  a  Uoston  sailor,  who  ha<l  eoine  in  a  tmding  ves- 
sel  to  Califoriiia,  and  taken  the  fancy  to  return  aeross  the 
ecmtinent.     Tlie  journey  liad  already  made  him  an  ex- 

l^Tt" monntaln-man,"aiid  he  iii-es,.|it,'Ml  the  extra<,rilinary 
phenomenon  of  a  sail,,r  who  tmderstood  how  to  manage  a 
horse.  Tlie  third  o  ,  nr  visitoi-s,  named  Kllis,  was  a 
Miss(,urian,  who  liau  lomo  out  with  a  party  of  Oregon 
emigrants,  Imt  liaving  got  as  far  as  liri.lger's  Fort,  lie 

had  fallen  1 le-siek,  or  as  .fim  aveired,  hive-sick.     He 

thought  proper  therefore  to  join  the  California  men,  and 
n  Uirn  homeward  in  their  company. 

They  now  reiinested  that  they  might  unite  with  our 
party,  and  make  the  journey  to  the  settlements  in  com- 
pany with  us.  Wo  readily  assented,  for  we  liked  the 
ai,i,earanee  of  the  first  two  men,  and  were  very  glad  to 
gain  so  efficient  r  reinforcement.  We  told  them  to 
meet  us  on  the  next  evening  at  a  spot  on  the  river  side, 
alxmt  six  miles  Udow  the  fort.  Having  smoked  a  pipe 
together,  our  new  allies  left  us,  and  we  lay  down  to 
sleep. 


CHAPTKK  XXII. 


TfeTE   I{()l(iK,    TIIK   VlH.lXTEKK. 

nnHE  nrxt  iiKiiniiig,  having  directed  DeRlauriers  to  re- 
1      piiir  with  his  ciut  to  tlie  jilaee  of  meeting,  we  came 
iigain  to  (lio  foit  to  make  Nimie  arrangcmentH   for  ttie 
jimniey.     After  e(Miii>letiiig  these  we  sat  down  under  a 
sort  of  jmrcli,  to  smoke  witli  some  Sliienne  Indians  wliom 
we  found  tlieie.     In  a  few  minutes  we  saw  an  extraordi- 
nary little  figure  aiii)roaeh  us  in  a  military  dress.     He 
had  a  small,  roinid  conntenanee,  garnished  ahout   the 
eyes  with  the   kind  of  wrinkles   commoidy  known   as 
crow's  feet,  and  surmounted  hy  an  abundant  crop  of  red 
curls,  with  a  little  cap  resting  on  the  top  of  tliem.     Alto- 
gether, he  had  the  look  of  a  man  more  convei'sant  with 
mint-juleps  and  oyster  suppers  than  with  the  hardships  of 
prairie-service.     He  came  up  to  us  and  entreated  that  we 
would  take  him  home  to  tlie  settlements,  saying  that  un- 
less he  went  with  us  he  should  luive  to  stay  all  winter  at 
the  fort.     We  liked  our  petitioner's  appearance  so  little, 
that  wc  excused  ourselves  from  complying  with  his  re- 
quest.    At  this  he  liegged  us  Sf)  hard"  to  take  pity  on 
iiim,  looked  so  disconsolate,  and  told  so  lanientahle  « 
storj-,  that  at  last  we  consented,  though   not  without 
many  misgivings. 

The  rugged  Anglo-Saxon  of  our  new  recruit's  real 
name  proved  utterly  unmanageable  on  the  lips  of  our 
French  attendants;  and  Henry  Chatillon,  after  various 
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iibortivp  iitteniiitM  to  iiroiimiiicf  it,  out-  diiy  coolly  tliiist- 
eneil  liini  Ti'^te  Uoii^t-,  in  honor  of  liii*  red  ciiiIn.  lie  hiul 
at  dilTeivnt  tinioH  Urn  clcik  of  a  MiMHimippi  Htraiiiljoiit, 
ami  agent  in  a  tra<liM)r  cstaliliMlinicnt  at  Nauvoo,  lioNidt'H 
filling  vai'iouH  o'licr  capacities,  in  all  of  which  lie  had 
Mccn  niiicli  more  of  "life  "  than  wa.s  n<iod  for  him.  In 
the  spring,  thinking  that  aHnninier°H  campaign  would  be 
iin  agrccalile  recreation,  he  had  joineil  a  coni[)aiiy  of  St. 
LouIh  voliniteers. 

"There  were  three  of  ux,"  said  Tete  Houge,  "nic  and 
Bill  Stephens  and  John  Hopkins.  We  thought  we  would 
just  go  out  with  the  army,  and  when  we  had  conquered 
the  country,  we  would  get  discharged  and  take  our  pay, 
you  know,  and  go  down  to  Mexico.  They  say  there's 
jdenty  of  fun  goi.ig  on  tlieic.  Then  we  eould  go  Isick  to 
>'ew  Orleans  hy  way  of  Vera  t'ruz." 

Hut  Ti'te  Houge,  like  many  a  stouter  volunteer,  had 
reckoned  without  his  hosf.  Fighting  Mexicans  was  a  less 
amusing  occuimtion  than  he  had  supposed,  and  iiis  plea- 
sure trip  was  disagreeably  interrui'tcd  hy  lirain  fever, 
which  attacked  him  when  about  half  way  to  Hent's  Fort. 
He  jolted  along  through  the  rest  of  the  journey  in  a 
liaggage- wagon.  When  they  came  to  the  fort  he  was 
taken  out  and  left  there,  with  the  rest  of  the  sick.  Bent's 
Fort  does  not  supply  the  liest  accommodations  for  an 
invalid.  Tete  Rouge's  sick-chamlier  was  a  little  mud 
room,  where  he  and  a  companion,  attacked  by  the  same 
disease,  were  laid  together,  with  nothing  but  a  buffalo- 
robe  lictwecn  them  and  the  ground.  The  assistant- 
surgeon's  deputy  visited  tlieni  once  a  day  and  brought 
them  each  a  huge  dose  of  calomel,  the  only  medicine, 
according  to  his  surviving  victim,  with  which  he  was 
acquainted. 

Tete  Rouge  woke  one  morning,  and  turning  to  his  com- 
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panion  miw  IiIh  cycH  lixi'il  n|Miii  tlic  iH'atns  almvi'  uith  tl'f 
gliisiMj' Htiui' iif  iiilpiul  iimii.     Attliis  till'  imlditmiati' \n,. 

Untl'tT  llMt   lli.S  NI'IISI'M    Olltli^'llt.        Ill   spill'   III'    till'  lIlH'tlir, 
lloWVVlT,   \>V   I'VCIltllllllv  rfCOVCl'Cil  ;    tllimf,'ll    iH'tWci'll  llir 

Imiiii  fuvTi'  iukI  till'  raliiiiit'l,  liis  iiiiml,  >ii'i;.'iiially  iimu'  nf 
tlie  strolijffst,  was  so  iniirli  sliuken  that  it  hail  imt  qiiiti' 
recoviTt'il  itH  buhiiu'o  when  we  came  to  tho  fmt.  In 
Hpitu  of  till'  poor  fellow's  tragir  Htoi-y,  thrri'  was  soiiii'- 
thiiig  so  hulicioUK  in  his  ap|H'ar.iiiui',  and  the  wliiinsi.al 
contrast  In'tween  his  military  ilii'ss  ami  his  nmsl  unmili- 
tuiy  Jeini.'amir,  that  we  eoiilil  iml  help  siiiiliiiy  at  tliem. 
Wo  iiskeil  him  if  he  hail  a  ^,'iin.  He  saiil  they  hail  taken 
it  from  him  during  his  illness,  and  he  had  nut  seen  it 
«ilice;  hut  ■•  perhaiw, "  he  nliserved,  Imikiiij,'  at  me  witlia 
lieseeehinj;  iiir,  "you  will  lend  nie  one  of  your  hig  pistols 
if  we  should  meet  witliany  Indians."  I  next  iininiied  if 
he  had  a  home;  he  deelared  he  had  a  inagnilieeiit  one, 
and  at  Shaw's  request,  a  Mexiean  led  him  in  for  iiispee- 
tioii.  He  exhihited  the  outline  of  a  good  lioisr,  bin  his 
eyes  were  sunk  in  the  soekets,  and  e\ery  one  of  his  riKs 
could  be  counted.  There  were  eeilain  marks  too  alxiut 
his  shouldei-s,  which  eould  he  aeeounteil  for  hy  the  eii- 
cumstance,  that  during  T.'te  Koiige's  illness,  his  eonipan- 
ioP'-  hi  d  -^  ■'.  -"d  upon  the  insulted  charger,  and  harnessed 
hi':i  '  ■  :  "U  along  with  the  draft  horses.  To  Trte 
Rouge  N  a.slonishnieiit  we  recommended  him  by  all  means 
to  e.xchange  the  lioree,  if  he  could,  for  ii  nnilc.  Fortu- 
nately the  iieopic  at  the  fort  were  so  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  him  that  they  were  willing  to  make  some  sacrilice  to 
effect  the  object,  and  he  siiceceded  in  getting  a  tolerable 
mule  in  exchange  lor  the  broken-down  steed. 

A  man  soon  appeared  at  the  gate,  leading  iu  the  mule 
by  a  cord,  which  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Tete  Rouge, 
who,  being  somewhat  afraid  of  his  new  aiiiuisition,  tried 
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various  flatteries  and  blandishments  to  induce  her  to 
come  forward.  Tlie  mule,  knowing  that  she  was  expected 
to  advance,  stopped  short  in  consequence,  and  stood  fast 
as  a  rock,  looking  straight  forward  with  immovable  com- 
posure. Being  stimulated  by  a  blow  from  liehind,  she 
consented  to  move,  and  walked  nearly  to  the  other  side 
of  the  fort  before  she  stopped  again.  Hearing  the  by- 
standers laugh,  Ti"te  Rouge  plucked  up  spirit  and  tugged 
hard  at  the  ro2)C.  The  mule  jerked  kukward,  sjjun  her- 
self round,  and  made  a  dash  for  the  gate.  Trte  Rouge, 
who  clung  manfully  to  the  rojie,  went  whisking  through 
the  air  for  a  few  rods,  when  he  let  go  and  stood  with 
his  mouth  open,  staring  after  the  mule,  which  galloped 
away  over  the  prairie.  She  was  soon  caught  and  brought 
Imck  by  a  Mexican,  who  mounted  a  iiorse  and  went  in 
jjursuit  of  her  with  his  lasso. 

Having  thus  displayed  his  capacities  for  prairie  travel- 
ling, TOte  Rouge  proceeded  to  supply  himself  with  provi- 
sions for  the  journey,  and  with  this  view  applied  to  a 
quarter-master's  assistant  who  was  in  the  fort.  This 
official  had  a  face  as  sour  as  vinegar,  being  in  a  state  of 
chronic  indignation  because  lie  had  been  left  behind  the 
army.  He  was  as  anxious  as  the  rest  to  get  rid  of  T6te 
Rouge.  So,  pro<lucing  a  rusty  key,  he  ojiened  a  low  door 
which  led  to  a  half  subterranean  apartment,  into  which 
the  two  disappeared  together.  After  some  time  they  came 
out  again,  Tete  Rouge  greatly  embarrassed  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  pajjer  parcels  containing  the  different  articles  of 
his  forty  days'  rations.  They  were  consigned  to  the  rare 
of  Deslauriers,  who  about  that  time  passed  by  with  the 
cart  on  his  way  to  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  with 
Munroe  and  his  comj'anions. 

We  next  urged  Tete  Rouge  to  provide  himself,  if  he 
could,  with  a  gun.     He  accordingly  made  earnest  appeals 
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to  the  charity  of  various  persons  in  tlie  fort,  but  totally 
without  success,  a  circumstance  which  did  not  greatly 
distur"  ,  since  in  the  event  of  a  SiKirmish,  he  would  \>e 
more  a^.i  to  do  mischief  to  himself  or  his  friends  than  to 
the  enemy.  When  all  these  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted, we  saddled  our  horses,  and  were  preparing  to 
le.ive  the  fort,  when  looking  round  we  discovered  that 
our  new  associate  was  in  fresh  trouble.  A  man  was  hold- 
ing the  mule  for  him  in  the  middle  of  the  fort,  while  he 
tried  to  put  the  saddle  on  her  back,  but  she  kept  stepping 
sideways  and  moving  round  and  round  in  a  circle  until 
he  was  almost  in  despair.  It  rcquiied  some  assistance 
l)efore  all  his  difficulties  could  Ik  overcome.  At  length 
he  clambered  into  the  black  war-saddle  on  which  he  was 
to  have  carried  terror  into  the  ranks  of  the  Mexicans. 

"  Get  up, "  said  Tete  Rouge ;  "  come  now,  go  along,  will 
you." 

The  mule  walked  deliberately  forward  out  of  the  gate. 
Tier  recent  conduct  had  inspired  him  with  so  much  awe, 
that  he  never  dared  to  touch  her  with  his  whip.  We 
trotted  forward  toward  the  plac,  of  meeting,  but  before 
we  had  gone  far,  we  saw  that  Tete  Kouge's  mule,  who 
perfectly  understood  her  rider,  had  stopped  and  was  quietly 
grazing  in  spite  of  his  protestations,  at  some  distance 
tehind.  So  getting  behind  him,  we  drove  him  and  the 
contumacious  mule  Ix'fore  us,  until  we  could  see  through 
the  twilight  the  gleaming  of  a  distant  fire.  Munroe, 
.Tim,  and  Ellis  were  lying  aromid  it;  their  saddles,  packs, 
and  weapons  were  senttered  about,  and  their  horacs 
picketed  near  them.  Deslauriers  was  there  too  with  our 
little  cart.  Another  fire  was  socm  blazing.  We  invited 
our  ne'v  allies  to  take  a  cup  of  coffee  with  us.  When 
both  the  others  had  gone  over  to  tljcir  side  of  the  eanip, 
•Tim   Gumey  still  stood  by  the  blaze,  puffing  hard  at 
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his  little  black  pipe,  as  short  and  weather-beaten  as 
himself. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "here  are  eight  of  us;  we'll  call  it 
six  — for  them  two  boobies,  Ellis  over  yonder,  and  that 
new  man  of  yours,  won't  count  for  any  thing.  We'll  get 
through  well  enough,  never  fear  for  that,  unless  the 
Camanches  happen  to  get  foul  of  us." 
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WE  began  our  journey  for  the  settlements  on  the 
twenty-seventh  of  August,  and  certainly  a  more 
ragamuffin  cavalcade  never  was  seen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Upper  Arkansas.  Of  the  large  and  fine  hurae:  with 
which  we  had  left  the  frontier  in  the  spring,  not  one  re- 
mained: we  had  supplied  their  place  with  the  rough  breed 
of  the  prairie,  as  hardy  as  mules  and  almost  as  ugly ;  we 
had  also  with  us  a  number  of  the  latter  detestable  animals. 
In  spite  of  their  strength  and  hardihood,  several  of  the  band 
were  already  worn  down  by  hard  service  and  hard  fare,  and 
as  none  of  them  were  shod,  they  were  fast  becoming  foot- 
sore. Eveiy  horse  and  mule  had  a  cord  of  twisted  bull- 
hide  coiled  about  his  neck,  which  by  no  means  added  to 
the  beauty  of  his  appearance.  Our  saddles  and  all  our 
equipments  were  worn  and  battered,  and  our  weapons  had 
become  dull  and  rusty.  The  dress  of  the  riders  corre- 
sponded with  the  dilapidated  furniture  of  our  horses,  and 
of  the  whole  party  none  made  a  more  disreputable  ap- 
pearance than  my  friend  and  I.  Shaw  had  for  an  upper 
garment  an  old  red  flannel  shirt,  flying  open  in  front,  and 
belted  around  him  like  a  frock;  while  I,  in  absence  of 
other  clothing,  was  attired  in  a  time-worn  suit  of  buck- 
skin. 

Thus,  happy  and  careless  as  so  many  beggars,  we  crept 
slowly  from  day  to  day  along  the  monotonous  banks  of 
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the  Arkansas.    TSte  Rouge  gave  constant  trouljle,  for  he 
could  never  catch  his  mule,  saddle  her,  or  indeed  do  any 
thing  else  without  assistance.     Every  day  he  had  some 
new  ailment,  real  or  imaginary,  to  complain  of.     At  one 
moment  he  would  lie  woe-l,egone  and  disconsolate,  and  at 
the  next  he  would  be  visited  with  a  violent  flow  of  spirits, 
to  which  he  could  only  give  vent  l.y  incessant  kughing, 
whistling,  ai.J  telling  stories.     When  other  resources 
failed,  we  used  to  amuse  ourse'  js  by  tormenting  him ;  a 
fair  compensation  for  the  trouble  he  cost  us.     Tete  Rouge 
rather  enjoyed  being  laughed  at,  for  he  was  an  odd  com- 
pound of  weakness,  eccentricity,  and  good-nature.     He 
made  a  figure  worthy  of  a  painter  as  he  paced  along  be- 
fore  ,s,  perched  on  the  back  of  his  mule,  and  enveloped 
in  a .  .ige  buffalo-robe  coat,  which  some  charitable  person 
hau  given  him  at  the  f(,rt.     This  extiaordiiiaiy  garment 
which  would  have  contained  two  men  of  his  size,  he  chose, 
for  some  reason  Iiest  known  to  himself,  to  wear  inside  out 
and  he  never  took  it  off,  even  in  the  hottest  weather.     It 
was  fluttering  nil  over  with  seams  and  tatters,  and  the 
hide  was  so  old  and  rotten  that  it  broke  out  eveiy  day  in 
a  new  place.     Just  at  the  top  of  it  a  large  pile  of  .ed  curls 
was  visible,  with  his  little  cap  set  jauntily  upon  one  side, 
to  give  him  a  military  air.     His  seat  in  the  saddle  was 
no  less  remarkable  than  his  person  and  equipment.     Ife 
pressed  one  leg  close  against  bis  mule's  side,  and  thrust 
the  other  out  at  an  angle  of  forty-five   degrees.     His 
trousers  were  decorated  with  a  military  red  stripe,   of 
which  he  was  extremely  vain ;  but  being  much  too  short 
the  whole  length  of  his  boots  was  usually  visible  below 
them.     Ilis  blanket,  loosely  rolled  up  into  a  large  bundle 
dangled  at  the  back  of  bis  saddle,  where  he  carried  it  tied 
with  a  string.     Foui  ,  ■  five  times  a  day  it  would  fall  to 
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his  knife,  his  flint  and  steel,  or  a  piece  of  tobacco,  and 
scramble  down  to  pick  them  up.  In  doing  this  he  would 
contrive  to  get  in  everybody's  way;  and  as  most  of  the 
party  wcie  by  no  means  i-emarkable  for  a  fastidious  choice 
of  hinguage,  a  .storm  of  anatiiemas  would  Ik;  showered 
upon  him,  half  in  earnest  and  half  in  jest,  until  TOte 
Rouge  would  declare  that  there  was  no  comfort  in  life, 
and  that  he  never  saw  such  fellows  before. 

Only  a  day  or  two  after  leaving  Bent's  Fort,  Henry 
Chatillon  rode  forward  to  Imnt,  and  took  Ellis  along  with 
him.  After  they  had  been  some  time  absent  we  saw  them 
coming  down  liiehill,  driving  three  dragoon-horses,  which 
had  escaped  from  their  owners  on  the  march,  or  perhaps 
had  given  out  and  been  aUandoned.  One  of  them  was  in 
tolerable  condition,  but  the  othere  were  much  emaciated 
and  severely  bitten  by  the  wolves.  Reduced  as  they  were, 
we  carried  two  of  them  to  the  settlements,  and  Henry- 
exchanged  the  third  with  the  Arapahoes  tor  an  excellent 
mule. 

On  the  day  after,  when  we  had  stopped  to  rest  at  noon, 
a  long  train  of  Santa  Fi  wagons  came  up  and  trailed 
slowly  past  us  in  their  picturesque  procession.  They  be- 
longed to  a  trader  named  JIagoffln,  whose  brother,  with 
a  inimber  of  other  men,  came  and  sat  down  with  us  on 
the  grass.  The  news  they  brought  was  not  of  the 
most  pleasing  complexion.  According  to  their  accounts, 
the  trail  below  was  in  a  very  dangerous  state.  They  had 
repeatedly  detected  Indians  prowlingat  nightaround  their 
camps ;  and  the  large  party  which  had  left  Bent's  Fort  a 
few  weeks  before  us  had  been  attacked,  and  a  man  named 
Swan,  from  Massachusetts,  had  been  killed.  His  com- 
panions had  buried  the  body;  but  when  Magoffin  found 
his  grave,  which  was  near  a  place  called  "The  Caches," 
t'le  Indians  had  dug  up  and  scalped  him,  and  the  wolves 
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had  shockingly  mangled  his  remains.  As  an  offset  to 
this  intelligence,  they  gave  us  the  welcome  information 
that  the  buffalo  were  numerous  at  a  few  days'  journey 
below. 

On  the  next  afternoon,  as  we  moved  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  we  saw  the  white  tops  of  wagons  on  the  horizon. 
It  was  some  hours  l)efore  we  met  them,  when  they  proved 
to  be  a  train  of  clumsy  ox-wagons,  quite  different  from 
the  rakish  vehicles  of  the  Santa  F(5  traders,  and  loaded 
with  government  stores  for  the  troops.  They  all  stopped, 
and  the  drivers  gathered  around  us  in  a  crowd.  Many 
of  them  were  mere  l)oys,  fresh  from  the  plough.  In  re- 
spect to  the  stiite  of  the  trail,  they  confirmed  all  that  the 
Santa  Fd  men  had  told  us.  In  passing  Iwtween  the  Paw- 
nee Fork  and  the  Caches,  their  sentinels  had  fired  every 
night  at  real  or  imaginary  Indians.  They  said  also  that 
Ewing,  a  young  Kentuckian  in  the  party  that  had  gone 
down  before  us,  had  shot  an  Indian  who  was  prowling  at 
evening  about  the  camp.  Some  of  them  advised  us  to 
turn  back,  and  others  to  hasten  fonvard  as  fast  as  we 
could;  but  thej'  all  seemed  in  such  a  state  of  feverish 
anxiety,  and  so  little  capable  of  cool  judgment,  that  we 
attached  slight  weight  to  what  they  said.  They  next  gave 
us  a  more  definite  piece  of  intelligence :  a  large  village  of 
Arapahoes  was  encamped  on  tlie  river  below.  They  rep- 
resented them  to  be  friendly ;  but  some  distinction  was  to 
be  made  l)etween  a  party  of  thirty  men,  travelling  with 
oxen,  which  are  of  no  value  in  an  Indian's  eyes,  and  a 
mere  handful  like  ourselves,  with  a  tempting  bind  of 
mules  and  horses. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day,  looking  along 
the  horizon  before  us,  we  saw  that  at  one  point  it  was 
faintly  marked  with  pale  indentations,  like  the  teeth  of  a 
saw.     The  distant  lodges  of  the  Arapahoes,  rising  be- 
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tween  us  and  the  sky,  caused  this  singular  appearance. 
It  wanted  still  two  or  three  hours  of  sunset  when  we  canio 
opposite  their  camp.    There  were  lull  two  hundred  lodges 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  grassy  meadow  at  some  dis- 
Umce  beyond  the  river,  while  for  a  mile  around  on  both 
banks  of  the  Arkansas  were  scattered  some  fifteen  hun- 
dred horses  and  mules,  grazing  together  in  bands,  or 
wandering  singly  about  the  prairie.    Tl,e  whole  were  visi- 
ble at  once,  for  the  vast  expanse  Wivs  unbroken  by  hills, 
and  there  was  not  a  tree  or  a  bush  to  intercept  the  view. 
Here  and  there  •valked  an  Indian,  engaged  in  watching 
the  horses.     No  sooner  did  we  see  them  than  T6te  Uouge 
begged  Deslauriei-s  to  stop  the  cart  and  hand  him  his 
military  jacket,  which  was  stowed  away  there.    In  this  he 
invested  himself,  having  for  once  laid  the  old  buffalo-coat 
aside,  assumed  a  martial  posture  in  the  saddle,  set  his 
cap  over  his  left  eye  witli  an  air  of  defiance,  and  earnestly 
entreated   that  somebody  would  lend  him  a  gun  or  a 
pistol  only  for  half  an  hour.    Being  called  upon  to  explain 
these  proceedings,  Tete  Rouge  observed,  that  he  knew 
from  experience  what  effect  the  presence  of  a  militaiy 
man  in  his  uniform  always  has  upon   the  nikid  of  an 
Indian,  and  he  thought  tlie  Arapahoes  ought  to  know  that 
there  was  a  soldier  in  the  party. 

Meeting  Arapahoes  here  on  the  Arkansas  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  meeting  the  same  Indians  among 
their  native  mountains.  There  was  another  cireumstance 
in  our  favor.  General  Kearney  had  seen  them  a  few 
weeks  before,  as  lie  came  up  the  river  with  his  army,  and, 
renewing  his  threats  of  the  previous  year,  he  told  them 
that  if  tliey  ever  again  touched  tlie  hair  of  a  white  man's 
lie.ad  he  would  exterminate  their  nation.  This  placed 
them  for  the  time  in  an  admirable  frame  of  mind,  and 
the  effect  of  his  menaces  had  not  yet  disappeared.     1 
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wished  to  see  the  village  and  its  iuhiibiUiiits.  We  thought 
it  also  our  best  policy  to  visit  thoiu  openly,  as  if  unsus- 
picious of  any  hostile  design;  and  Sliaw  and  I,  with 
Henry  Cliatillon,  prepared  to  cross  the  river.  The  rest 
of  the  party  meanwhile  moved  foiward  as  fast  as  they 
could,  in  order  to  get  as  far  as  possible  from  our  sus- 
l)icious  neighbora  Itefore  night  came  on. 

Tlie  Arkansas  :i  this  point,  and  for  several  liundred 
miles  lielow,  is  notliing  but  a  broad  sand-licd,  over  wiiieli 
glide  a  few  scanty  threads  of  water,  now  and  then  expand- 
ing into  wide  sliallows.  At  several  places,  during  the 
autunm,  the  water  sinks  into  the  sand  and  disappears 
altogether.  A  t  this  season,  v/ere  it  not  for  the  numerous 
(juicksands,  the  river  miglit  be  forded  almost  anywhere 
without  difficulty,  though  its  channel  is  often  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide.  Our  lioraes  jumped  down  the  biink,  and 
wading  tlirough  the  water,  or  galloping  freely  over  the 
hard  sand-ln-ds,  soon  reached  tlie  other  side.  Here,  as 
we  were  pushing  through  the  tall  grass,  we  saw  several 
Indians  not  far  off;  one  of  them  waited  until  we  came  uj), 
and  stood  for  some  moments  in  perfect  silence  before  us, 
looking  at  us  askance  with  his  little  snake-like  eyes. 
Henry  explained  by  signs  what  we  wanted,  and  the  Indian, 
gathering  his  buffalo-rol*  about  his  shoidders,  led  the 
way  towards  the  village  without  speaking  a  word. 

The  language  of  the  Arapahoes  is  so  diilicult,  and  its 
pronunciation  so  harsh  and  guttural,  that  no  white  man, 
it  is  said,  has  ever  been  able  to  master  it.  Even  Max- 
well, tlie  trader  who  lias  been  most  among  them,  is  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  the  curious  sign-language  common  to 
mostof  the  prairie  trilies.  With  this  sign-language  Henry 
Chatillon  was  perfectly  acquainted. 

Approaching  the  village,  we  found  the  ground  strewn 
with  piles  of  waste  buffalo-meat  in  incredible  quantities. 
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The  lodges  were  pitched  in  a  eiitle.     They  resembled 
those  of  the  Dulicotuh  in  every  thing  Imt  cleiinliness. 
Passing   In-twceu  two  of  tlieni,   we  entered   tlie  great 
circular  area  of  the  eaniii,  and  instantly  hundreds  of 
Indians,  men,  women,  and  children,  came  flocking  out 
of  their  habitations  to  look  at  us ;  at  tiie  same  time,  tlie 
dogs  all  around  the  village  set  uj)  a  discordant  baying. 
Our  Indian  guide  walked  towards  tlie  lodge  of  the  chief. 
Here  we  dismounted ;  and  loosening  the  tiiiil-ropes  from 
our  horses'  necks,  held  them  fast  as  we  sat  down  before 
the  entrance,  with  our  rifles  kid  across  our  hijis.     The 
chief  came  out  and  shook  us  by  the  hand.     He  was  a 
mean-looking  fellow,  very  tall,  thin-visaged,  and  sinewv, 
like  the  rest  of  the  nation,  and  with  scarcely  a  vestige  "of 
clothing.     Wo  had  not  lieen  seated  a  moment  U'fore  a 
multitude  of  Indians  came  crowding  around  us  from  every 
I^art  of  the  village,  and  we  were  shut  in  by  a  dense  wall  of 
savage  faces.     Some  of  our  visitor  crouched  around  us 
on  the  ground;  otliera  sat  behind  them;  othei's,  stoop- 
ing, looked  over  their  heads;   while  many  more  stood 
behind,  jK^ering  over  each  other's  shoulders,  to  get  a 
view  of  us.     I  looked  in  vain  among  tliis  throng  of  faces 
to  discover  one  manly  or  generous  expression;  all  were 
wollisli,  sinister,  and  malignant,  and  their  complexions, 
as  well  as  their  features,  unlike  those  of  the  Dahcotah. 
were  exceedingly  bad.     The  cliief,  who  sat  close  to  thc 
entrance,  called  to  a  scpiaw  within  the  lodge,  who  soon 
came  out  and  placed  a  wooden  bowl  of  meat  before  us. 
To  our  surprise,  however,  no  piixj  was  offered.     Having 
tasted  of  the  meat  as  a  matter  of  form,  I  began  to  open 
a  bundle  of  presents,  —tobacco,  knives,  vermilion,  and 
other  articles  which  I  hud  brought  with  me.     At  this 
there  was  a  grin  on  every  countenance  in  the  rapaciou.s 
crowd;  their  eyes  began  to  glitter,  and  long  thia  arms 
21 
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were  eagerly  gtretched  towards  us  on  all  sides  to  receive 
the  gifts. 

The  Arapalioes  set  great  value  upon  their  shields, 
whldi  they  transiiiit  Ciiivfully  from  'ather  to  son.  I 
wished  to  get  one  of  tlieiii ;  and  displaying  4  largo  i)iece 
of  scarlet  cloth,  together  with  some  tubaceo  and  a  knife, 
I  offeifd  them  to  any  one  who  wo\ild  liring  me  what  I 
wanted.  After  some  delay  a  tolerable  shield  was  pro- 
duced. They  were  very  anxious  to  know  wliat  we  meant 
to  do  with  it,  and  Henry  told  them  that  we  were  going  to 
fight  their  enemies  the  Pawnees.  This  instantly  pro- 
duced a  visible  impression  in  our  favor,  which  was  in- 
creased by  the  distrilmtion  of  tlie  presents.  Among 
these  was  a  large  pajwr  of  awls,  a  gift  approjjriate  to  the 
women;  and  as  we  were  anxious  to  see  the  Ijeautics  of 
the  Arapahoe  village,  Henrj-  requested  tliat  they  might 
be  called  to  receive  them.  A  warrior  gave  a  sliout,  as  if 
he  were  calling  a  pack  of  dogs  together.  The  squaws, 
young  and  old,  hags  of  eighty  and  girls  of  sixteen,  corr 
nuining  with  screams  and  laughter  out  of  the  lodg' 
and  as  the  men  gave  way  for  them,  they  gathered  roi  ■  d 
us  and  stretched  out  their  arms,  grinning  witli  delight, 
their  native  ugliness  considerably  enhanced  by  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment. 

Mounting  our  horees,  which  during  the  whole  inter- 
view we  had  hold  close  to  us,  we  prepared  to  leave  the 
Arapahoes.  Tlie  cr^iwd  fell  back  on  each  siiie,  and  stood 
looking  on.  When  ,e  were  half  across  the  camp  an 
idea  occurred  to  us.  Tlie  Pawnees  were  proUibly  in  the 
neighlmrhood  of  the  Caches;  we  might  tell  the  Arapa- 
hoes of  this,  and  instigate  them  to  send  down  a  war-party 
and  cut  them  off,  while  we  ourselves  could  remain  iH'hind 
f»r  a  while  and  hunt  the  buffalo.  At  fii'st  thought,  this 
plan  of  setting  our  enemies  to  destroy  one  another  seemed 
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to  us  a  master-piece  of  jxiliey  j  but  we  immediately  recol- 
lected that  should  we  meet  the  ArajMiIioe  warriors  on  the 
river  below,  they  might  prove  quite  as  dangerous  as  the 
Pawnees  theinselves.  So  rejecting  our  i)liin  as  soon  as 
it  presented  itself,  we  passed  out  of  the  village  on  the 
farther  side.  We  urged  our  horses  rapidly  through  the 
fcill  grass,  which  rose  to  their  necks.  Several  Indians 
were  walking  through  it  at  a  distance,  their  heads  just 
visible  above  its  waving  surface.  It  JKiro  a  kind  of  seed, 
as  sweet  and  nutritious  as  oats;  and  our  hungry  horaes, 
in  spite  of  whip  and  rein,  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
of  snatching  at  this  unwonted  luxury  as  we  passed  along. 
When  alxiuta  mile  from  the  village,  I  turned  and  looked 
back  over  the  undulating  oecan  of  grass.  Tlu^  sun  was 
just  set;  the  western  sky  was  all  in  a  glow,  and  sharply 
defined  against  it,  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  plain, 
stood  the  clustered  lodges  of  the  Arapahoe  camp. 

Reaching  the  bank  of  the  river,  we  followed  it  for 
some  distance  farther,  until  we  discerned  through  the 
twilight  the  white  covering  of  our  little  cart  on  the  ojipo- 
site  blink.  When  we  reached  it  we  found  a  considerable 
number  of  Indians  there  before  us.  Four  or  fi  ve  of  them 
were  seated  in  a  row  >ipon  the  ground,  looking  like  so 
many  half-starved  vultures.  Tcte  Rouge,  in  his  uniform, 
was  holding  a  close  colloquy  with  another  by  the  side  of 
the  cart.  Finding  his  signs  and  gesticulation  of  no  avail, 
he  tried  to  make  the  Indian  understand  him  by  rejieating 
English  words  very  loudly  and  distinctly  again  and  again. 
The  Indian  sat  w=th  liis  eye  fixed  steadily  upon  him,  and 
in  spite  of  the  rigid  iumiobility  of  his  features,  it  was 
clear  at  a  glance  that  he  i«rf  ectly  understood  and  despised 
his  military  companion.  The  exhibition  was  more  amus- 
ing than  politic,  and  Tete  Rouge  was  directed  to  iinish 
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what  ho  liad  to  say  ao  soon  a»  posHihlc.  Thus  a'buked, 
he  crept  uikUt  tlio  curt  niiil  sat  ilown  there;  Ilciiry 
Chatillou  8t()oiH;(l  to  i  «,k  at  him  in  Iuh  retirement,  and 
remarked  in  liis  quiet  manner  that  an  Indian  wouhl  kill 
ten  such  men  and  laugh  all  the  time. 

One  by  one  our  visitorn  aiiwe  and  Htalked  away.  Ah 
the  darkness  thickened  we  were  saluted  by  ...innl  sounds. 
The  wolves  are  incredibly  numernns  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  ofTal  awmu]  ilic  Anii«dioe  camp  had 
drawn  such  nniltitudes  of  them  together  that  several 
hundreds  were  howling  in  concert  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood.  There  was  an  island  in  the  river,  or 
rathe-  an  ow  s  in  the  midst  of  the  .sands,  at  alM.ut  the 
distance  of  a  gun-shot,  and  here  they  seemed  to  he 
guthere.i  M  the  greatest  nundiers.  A  horrible  discord  of 
low  !■  ournful  wailings,  mingled  with  ferocious  howls 
arose  from  it  incessantly  for  several  houin  after  sunset. 
We  could  distinctly  see  the  wolves  running  iibont  the 
pnurie  within  a  few  rods  of  oui'  fne,  or  bounding  over  the 
sand-beds  of  the  river  and  splashing  through  the  water. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  danger  from  them,  for  they 
are  the  greatest  cowards  on  the  prairie. 

In  respect  to  tlie  human  wohcs  in  our  neighborhood, 
we  feit  much  less  at  our  evse.  That  night  each  man 
spread  his  buffalo-robe  upon  the  ground  with  his  loaded 
rifle  laid  at  his  side  or  chisped  in  his  arms.  Our  horses 
were  picketed  so  close  around  us  that  one  of  them  re- 
IJeatedly  stepped  over  me  as  I  lay.  We  were  not  in  the 
liabit  of  placing  a  guard,  but  every  man  was  anxious  and 
watchful:  there  was  little  sound  sleeping  in  cam].,  and 
some  one  of  the  party  was  on  his  feet  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  night.  For  myself,  I  lay  alternately  waking 
and  dozing  untU  midnight.    TSte  Rouge  was  reposing 
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close  to  the  river  Ltink,  uikI  iilnrnt  tliis  tiiiio,  wliiMi  liiilf 
aslft'i)  mill  half  nwnku,  I  wiis  toiiscioiw  tlmt  ho  shifted 
his  jioHitioii  1111(1  cii'pt  (111  allfcmm  under  tlio  cart.  Soon 
lifter  1  fell  into  a  Hoiiiid  sli  ■[.,  fioin  whieli  I  wiis  roiwed 
hy  a  hand  shaking  me  Iiy  tliu  shonlder.  Looking  up,  I 
saw  TCtu  Kougu  stooping  over  nie  with  u  piilo  face  and 
dilated  eves. 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  I. 

Ti'te  Uoiigc  declared  that  as  ho  lay  on  the  river  Imnk, 
sometliing  .iiiiglit  his  eye  whieli  e.\oited  his  susiiicions! 
So  creciiiiiu:  uikUt  the  eart  for  safety's  sake,  he  sat  tliei'o 
and  watclied,  when  ho  saw  two  Indians,  wrupiied  in  white 
lolics,  creep  up  the  Imnk,  seize  upon  two  liorees  and  lead 
them  off.     He  looked  so  fright,  iied  and  told  his  story  in 
such  a  disconnected  manner  that  I  did  not  believe  him, 
and  was  unwilling  to  alarm  the  party.     Still  it  might  Ijo 
true,  and  in  that  case  the  matter  required  instant  atten- 
tion.    So  directing  Tete  Rouge  to  show  me  «  hieh  way 
the  Indians  had  gone,  I  took  my  rille,  in  oWdience  to  a 
thoughtless  impulse,  and  left  the  camp.     I  followed  tho 
river  Kmk  for  two  or  three  hundre.l  yards,  listening  and 
looking  an.\iously  on  every  side.     In  the  dark  prairie  on 
the  right  I  could  discern  nothing  to  excite  aluiiii ;  and  in 
the  dusky  bed  of  the  river,  a  «(,lf  was  l)ounding  along 
m  a  inauner  which  no  Indian  could  imitate.     I  returned 
to  the  cuiiip,  and  when  within  sight  of  it,  saw  that  the 
whole  party  was  aroused.     Shaw  culled  out  to  me  that  he 
had   counted   the   horses,  and   that  every  one  of  tliiiu 
was  in  his  place.     T.'te  Kongo  being  examined  as  to 
what  he  had  seen,  only  repeated  his  former  story  v\ith 
many  asseverations,  ami  insisted  that  two  lioiscs  were 
certainly  carried  off.     At  this  .Jim  Gurney  deehiivd  that 
he  was  crazy;    TO  to   Kouge    indignantly  denied    the 
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charge,  on  which  Jim  appealed  to  us.  As  we  declined  to 
give  our  judgment  on  so  delicate  a  matter,  the  dispute 
grew  hot  between  Tete  Rouge  and  his  accuser,  until  he 
was  directed  to  go  to  bed  and  not  alarm  the  camp  again 
if  he  saw  the  whole  Arapahoe  village  coming. 
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THE  CHAS;.. 

THE  country  before  us  was  now  thronged  with  buffalo, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  manner  of  hunting  them  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  There  are  two  methods  commonly 
practised,  "running'  and  "approaching."  The  chase 
on  horseback,  which  goes  by  tl.  name  of  "running,"  is 
the  more  violent  and  dashing  mode  of  the  two,  that  is  to 
say,  when  the  buffalo  are  in  one  of  their  wild  moods;  for 
other>vise  it  is  tame  enougli.  A  practised  and  skilful 
hunter,  well  mounted,  will  sometimes  kill  five  or  six  cows 
in  a  single  chase,  loading  his  gun  again  and  again  as  his 
horse  rushes  through  the  tumult.  In  attacking  a  small 
band  of  buffalo,  or  in  separating  a  single  animal  from  the 
I'.erd  and  assailing  it  apart  from  the  rest,  there  is  leas 
excitement  and  less  danger.  In  fact,  tlie  animals  aie  at 
times  so  stupid  and  lethargic  that  there  is  little  sport  in 
killing  them.  With  a  bold  and  well-trained  horse  the 
hunter  may  ride  so  close  to  tlie  buffalo  that  as  they  gallop 
side  by  side  he  may  touch  him  with  his  hand ;  nor  is  there 
much  danger  in  this  as  long  as  the  buffalo's  strength  and 
breath  continue  unabated ;  but  when  he  becomes  tired 
and  can  no  longer  run  with  eiise,  when  his  tongue  lolls 
out  and  the  foam  flies  from  his  jaws,  then  the  hunter  had 
better  keep  a  more  respectful  distance;  the  distressed 
brute  may  turn  upon  him  at  any  instant;  and  especially 
at  the  moment  when  he  fucs  his  gun.     The  horse  then 
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leaps  aside,  and  the  hunter  lias  need  of  a  tenacious  seat 
in  the  saddle,  for  if  he  is  ti  own  to  the  ground  there  is 
no  hope  for  hiiu.  When  lie  sees  his  attack  defeated  the 
buffalo  resumes  his  flight,  but  if  the  sliot  is  well  directed 
he  soon  stops;  for  a  few  moments  he  stands  still  then 
totteis  and  falls  heavily  ujion  the  prairie. 

Tlie  chief  difliculty  in  running  buffalo,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  that  of  loading  the  gun  or  pistol  at  full  gallop. 
Many  hunters  for  convenience'  sake  caiTy  tliree  or  four 
bullets  in  the  mouth ;  the  powder  is  poured  down  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece,  the  bullet  dropped  in  after  it,  the 
stock  struck  hard  upon  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  and 
the  work  is  done.  The  danger  of  this  is  obvious.  Should 
the  blow  on  the  pommel  fail  to  send  the  bullet  home,  or 
should  the  bullet  in  the  act  of  aiming,  start  from  its  place 
and  roll  towards  the  nuizzle,  the  gun  would  probably  buret 
in  discliarging.  JIany  a  shattered  hand  and  worse  casual- 
ties beside  have  been  the  result  of  such  an  accident.  To 
.)bviate  it,  some  huntera  make  use  of  a  ramrod,  usually 
hung  by  a  string  from  the  neck,  but  this  materially 
increa.scs  the  difficulty  of  loading.  The  bows  and  ar- 
rows which  the  Indians  use  in  running  buffalo  have  many 
advantages  over  firearms,  and  even  white  men  occasionally 
employ  them. 

The  danger  of  the  chase  arises  not  so  much  from  the 
onset  of  the  wounded  animal  as  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground  which  the  hunter  must  ride  over.  The  prairie 
does  not  always  present  a  smooth,  level,  and  uniform  sur- 
face ;  very  often  it  is  broken  with  hills  and  hollows,  inter- 
sected by  ravines,  and  in  the  remoter  parts  studded  by 
the  stiff  wild-sage  bushes.  The  most  formidable  ol)st!uc- 
tions,  however,  are  tlie  burrows  of  wild  animals,  wolves, 
badge I's,  and  particularly  prairie-dogs,  with  whose  holes 
the  ground  for  a  very  great  extent  is  frequently  honey- 
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combed.  In  the  blindness  of  the  chasie  the  hunter  rushes 
over  it  unconscious  of  danger;  his  horse,  at  full  career, 
thrusts  his  leg  deep  into  one  of  the  burrows ;  the  bone 
snai)S,  the  rider  is  hurled  forward  to  the  ground  and  prob- 
ably killed.  Yet  accidents  in  buffalo  running  hai>pen 
less  frequently  than  one  would  suppose ;  in  the  reckless- 
ness of  the  chase,  the  hunter  enjoys  all  the  impunity  of  a 
drunken  man,  and  may  ride  in  safety  over  gullies  and 
declivities,  where,  should  he  attempt  to  pass  in  his  sober 
senses,  he  would  infallibly  break  his  neck. 

The  method  of  "  approaching, "  being  practised  on  foot, 
has  many  advantages  over  that  of  "running;"  in  the 
formei-,  one  neither  breaks  down  his  horse  nor  endangers 
his  own  life;  he  must  be  cool,  collected,  and  watchful; 
must  understand  the  buffalo,  observe  the  features  of  the 
country  and  the  course  of  the  wind,  and  be  well  skilled 
in  using  the  rifle.  The  buffalo  are  strange  animals; 
sometimes  they  are  so  stupid  and  infatuated  that  a  man 
may  walk  up  to  them  in  full  sight  on  the  open  prairie, 
and  even  shoot  several  of  their  number  before  the  rest 
will  think  it  necessary  to  retreat.  At  another  moment 
they  will  be  so  shy  and  wary,  that  in  order  to  approach 
them  the  utmost  skill,  exjjerience,  and  judgment  are  neces- 
sary. Kit  Carson,  T  Ik.  eve,  stands  pre-eminent  in  run- 
ning buffalo;  in  appn.iching,  no  man  living  can  bear 
away  the  palm  from  Henry  C'hatillon. 

After  T(^to  Rouge  had  alarmed  the  camp,  no  farther  ' 
disturbance  occurred  during  the  night.  The  Arapahoes 
did  not  attempt  mischief,  or  if  they  did  the  wakefulness 
of  the  party  deterred  them  from  effecting  their  purpose. 
The  next  day  was  one  of  activity  and  excitement,  for 
about  ten  o'clock  the  man  in  advance  shouted  the  glad- 
dening cry  of  hvffalo,  luffitlo  !  and  in  the  hollow  of  tlm 
prairie  just  below  us,  a  band  of  bulls  were  grazing.     Tha 
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temptation  was  irresistible,  and  Sliaw  and  I  rode  down 
upon  them.  We  were  badly  mounted  on  our  travelling 
horses,  but  by  hard  ksliing  we  overtook  them,  and  Shaw 
running  alongside  a  bull,  shot  into  him  both  bidls  of 
his  double-barrelled  gun.  Looking  round  as  I  galloped 
by,  I  saw  the  bull  in  liis  mortal  furj-  rusliing  again 
and  again  upon  his  antagonist,  whose  horse  constantly 
leaped  aside,  and  avoided  the  onset,  lly  chase  was 
more  protracted,  but  at  length  I  ran  cl'we  to  the  bull  and 
killed  him  with  my  pistols.  Cuttjig  off  the  tails  of 
our  victims  by  way  of  ti  .  hy,  we  rejoined  the  party  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  we  had  left  it.  Again 
and  again  that  morning  rang  out  the  same  welcome  cry 
of  buffalo,  hiffalo  !  Every  few  moments,  in  the  broad 
meadows  along  the  river,  we  saw  bands  of  bulls,  who, 
raising  their  shaggy  heads,  would  gaze  in  stupid  amaze- 
ment at  the  api)roaching  horsemen,  and  then  breaking 
into  a  clumsy  galloj),  file  off  in  a  long  line  across  the 
trail  in  front,  towards  the  rising  prairie  on  the  left.  At 
noon,  the  plain  before  us  wius  alive  with  thousands  of 
buffalo — bulls,  cows,  and  calves  — all  moving  rapidly  as 
we  drew  near;  and  far  off  beyond  the  river  the  swelling 
prairie  was  darkened  with  them  to  the  very  horizon.  The 
party  was  in  gayer  spirits  than  ever.  We  stopped  for  a 
nooning  near  a  grove  of  trees  by  the  river. 

"  Tongues  and  hump-ribs  to-morrow, "  said  Shaw,  look- 
■  ing  w"  •  "i  conte.npt  at  the  venison  steaks  which  Deslauriers 
placed  before  us.  Our  meal  finished,  we  lay  down  to 
sleep.  A  shout  from  Henry  Chatillon  aroused  us,  and 
we  saw  him  standing  on  the  cart-wheel,  stretching  liis 
t.iil  figure  to  its  full  height  while  he  looked  towards  the 
prairie  beyond  Die  river.  Fullowing  the  direction  of  his 
eyes,  we  could  clearly  distinguish  a  large  dark  object, 
like  the  black  shadow  of  a  cloud,  passing  rapidly  over 
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swell  after  swell  of  the  distant  plain ;  behind  it  followed 
another  of  similar  appearance  tliough  smaller,  moving 
more  rapidly,  and  drawing  closer  and  chjspr  to  the  firet. 
It  was  the  huutera  of  the  Arapahoe  camp  chasing  a  band 
of  buffalo.  Shaw  and  I  caught  and  saddled  our  best 
horses,  and  went  plunging  through  sand  and  water  to 
the  farther  bank.  We  were  too  late.  The  hunters  had 
already  mingled  with  the  herd,  and  the  work  of  slaughter 
was  nearly  over.  When  we  reached  tlie  ground  we  found 
it  strewn  far  and  near  with  numberless  carcasses,  wliile 
the  renuiants  of  the  herd,  scattered  in  all  directions,  were 
flying  away  in  terror,  and  the  Indians  still  rushing  in 
purauit.  Many  of  the  hunters  however  remained  upon 
the  spot,  and  among  the  rest  was  our  yesterday's  ac- 
quaintance, the  chief  of  the  village.  lie  had  alighted  by 
the  side  of  a  cow,  into  which  he  had  shot  five  or  six 
arrows,  and  his  scjuaw,  who  had  followed  him  on  horse- 
back to  tlie  hunt,  was  giving  him  a  di'aught  of  water  from 
a  canteen,  purchased  or  plundered  from  some  volunteer 
soldier.  Uecrossing  the  river,  we  overtook  the  i)arty 
who  wei-e  already  on  their  way. 

We  had  gone  scarcely  a  mile  when  we  saw  an  imposing 
spectacle.  From  the  river  bank  on  the  right,  away  over 
the  swelling  prairie  on  the  left,  and  in  front  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  was  one  vast  host  of  buffalo.  The  out- 
skirts of  the  herd  were  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In 
many  parts  they  were  crowded  so  densely  together  that 
in  the  distance  their  rounded  backs  presented  a  surface 
of  uniform  blackness;  but  elsewhere  tliey  were  more 
scattered,  and  from  amid  the  multitude  rose  little  colunmu 
of  dust  where  some  of  them  were  rolling  on  the  ground. 
Here  and  there  a  battle  was  going  forward  among  the 
bulls.  We  could  distinctly  see  them  rushing  against  each 
other,  and  hear  the  clattering  of  their  horns  and  their 
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hoarse  bellowing.  Sliaw  was  riding  at  some  distance  in 
advance,  with  Henry  Cliatillon:  I  saw  him  stop  and 
draw  tlie  luutlier  covering  from  his  gun.  With  such  a 
sight  before  us,  but  one  thing  could  be  thought  of.  That 
morning  I  had  Ufed  pistols  in  the  chase.  I  had  now  a 
mind  to  try  tlie  virtue  of  a  gun.  Deslauriere  had  one, 
and  I  rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  cart;  there  he  sat  under 
the  white  covering,  biting  his  pipe  between  his  teeth  and 
grinning  with  excitement. 

"Lend  me  your  gun,  Deslauriers. " 
"Oui,  Monsieur,  oui,"said  Deslauriers,  tugging  with 
might  and  main  to  stop  the  mule,  which  seemed  obsti- 
nately bent  on  going  forward.  Then  every  thing  but  his 
moccasins  disai)peared  as  he  crawled  into  the  cart  and 
pulled  at  the  gun  to  extricate  it. 
"  Is  it  lo.ided  ?  "  1  asked. 

"Oui,  bien  charge;  you'll  kill,  mon  bourgeois;  yes, 
you'll  kill  — c'est  un  bon  fusil." 

I  handed  him  my  rifle  and  rode  forward  to  Shaw. 
"  Are  you  ready  ?  "  he  asked. 
"Come  on,"  said  I. 

"Keep  down  that  hollow,"  said  Henry,  "and  then 
they  won't  see  you  till  you  get  close  to  them." 

The  hollow  was  a  kind  of  wide  ravine ;  it  ran  obliquely 
towards  the  buffalo,  and  we  rode  at  a  canter  along  the 
iKittom  until  it  became  too  shallow;  then  we  bent  close 
to  our  horses'  nocks,  and,  at  last,  finding  that  it  could 
no  longer  conceal  us,  came  out  of  it  and  rode  directly 
towards  the  herd.  It  was  within  gunshot;  before  its  out- 
skirts, numerous  grizzly  old  bulls  were  scattered,  holding 
guard  over  their  females.  They  glared  at  us  in  anger 
and  astonishment,  walked  towards  us  a  few  yards,  and 
then  turning  slowly  round  retreated  at  a  trot  which  after- 
wards broke  into  a  clumsy  gallop.     In  an  instant  the 
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main  body  caught  the  alarm.  The  buffalo  began  to  crowd 
away  from  the  jjoint  towards  which  we  were  ai)i)ri)acliiiig, 
and  a  gap  was  oiiened  in  the  side  of  the  herd.  We 
entered  it,  still  restraining  our  excited  horses.  Every 
instant  the  tumult  was  thickening.  The  buffalo,  jjressing 
together  in  large  bodies,  crowded  away  from  us  on  every 
hand.  In  front  and  on  either  side  we  could  see  dark 
columns  and  masses,  half  hidden  by  c)ouds  of  dust,  rush- 
ing along  in  terror  and  confusion,  and  hear  the  trami> 
and  clattciing  of  ten  thousand  hoofs.  That  countless 
multitude  of  powerful  brutes,  ignorant  of  their  own 
strength,  were  flying  in  a  panic  from  the  approach  of  two 
feeble  horsemen.  To  remain  quiet  longer  was  impossible. 
"Take  that  band  on  the  left, "  said  Shaw;  "I'll  take 
these  in  front." 

He  sprang  off,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  him.  A  heavy 
Indian  whip  was  fastened  by  a  Kind  to  my  wrist ;  I  swung 
it  into  the  air  and  lashed  my  horse's  flank  with  all  the 
strength  of  my  arm.  Away  she  darted,  stretching  close 
to  the  ground.  I  could  see  nothing  but  a  cloud  of  dust 
before  me,  but  I  knew  that  it  concealed  a  baud  of  many 
hundreds  of  buffalo.  In  a  moment  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  cloud,  half  suffocated  by  the  dust  and  stunned  by 
the  trampling  of  the  flying  herd;  but  I  was  drunk  with 
the  chase  and  cared  for  notliing  but  the  buffalo.  Ver)- 
soon  a  long  dark  mass  became  visible,  looming  through 
the  dust;  then  I  could  distinguish  each  bulky  carcass, 
the  hoofs  flying  out  beneath,  the  short  tails  held  rigidly 
erect.  In  a  moment  I  was  so  close  that  I  could  have 
touched  them  with  my  gun.  Suddenly,  to  my  amaze- 
ment, the  hoofs  were  jerk>!d  upwards,  the  tails  flourished 
in  the  air,  and  amid  a  cloud  of  dust  the  buffalo  seemed 
to  sink  into  the  earth  befuie  me.  One  vivid  impression 
of  that  instant  remains  upon  my  mind.      I  remember 
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looking  down  upon  the  backs  of  Heveral  liuffalo  dimly 
visilile  through  the  duHt.  We  had  run  unawares  upon 
a  mvine.  At  that  moment  I  was  not  the  most  accurate 
judge  of  depth  and  width,  liut  when  I  jMissed  it  on  my 
I'eturn,  I  found  it  about  twelve  feet  deep  and  not  quite 
twice  as  wide  at  the  lx)ttom.  It  was  impossible  to  stop; 
I  would  have  done  so  gladly  if  I  could ;  so,  half  sliding, 
half  plunging,  down  went  the  little  mare.  She  came 
down  on  her  knees  in  the  loose  sand  at  the  bottom ;  I 
was  pitched  forward  against  her  neck  and  nearly  thrown 
over  her  head  among  the  buffalo,  who  amid  dust  and  con- 
fusion came  tumbling  in  all  around.  The  mare  was  on 
her  feet  in  an  instant  and  scrambling  like  a  cat  up  the 
opposite  side.  I  thought  for  a  moment  that  she  would 
have  fallen  back  and  crushed  me,  but  with  a  violent  effort 
she  clambered  out  and  gained  the  hard  prairie  al)Ove. 
Glancing  back  I  saw  the  huge  head  of  a  bull  clinging  as 
it  were  by  the  forefeet  at  the  edge  of  the  dusty  gulf.  At 
length  I  was  fairly  among  the  buffalo.  They  were  less 
densely  crowded  than  before,  and  I  could  see  nothing  but 
bulls,  who  always  run  at  tlie  rear  of  a  herd  to  protect 
their  females.  As  I  passed  among  them  they  would 
lower  their  heads,  and  turning  as  they  ran,  try  to  gore 
my  horse ;  but  as  they  were  already  at  full  speed  there 
wns  no  force  in  their  onset,  and  as  Pauline  ran  faster 
than  they,  tliey  were  always  throwii  behind  her  in  the 
effort.  I  soon  l)egan  to  distinguish  cows  amid  the  throng. 
One  just  in  front  of  me  seemed  to  my  liking,  and  I  pushi 
close  to  her  side.  Dropping  the  reins  I  fired,  holding 
the  muzzle  of  tin)  gnn  within  a  foot  of  Iut  shoulder. 
Quick  as  liglitning  slie  sprang  at  Pauline ;  the  little  mare 
dodged  tlie  attack,  and  I  lost  siglit  of  the  wounded  animal 
amid  the  tumult.  Inunediately  after,  I  selected  another, 
and  urging  forward  Pauline,  shot  into  her  both  pistols 
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iu  succession.  For  a  while  I  kept  lier  in  view,  but  in 
attempting  to  loud  my  gun,  lust  siglit  of  lier  also  in  the 
confusion.  He lieving  her  to  be  mortally  wounded  and 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  herd,  I  checked  my  horse. 
The  crowd  rushed  onwards.  The  dust  and  tumult  passed 
away,  and  on  the  prairie,  fur  behind  the  rest,  I  saw  a 
solitary  buffalo  galloi.iiig  heavily.  In  a  moment  I  and 
my  victim  were  running  side  by  side.  My  firearms  were 
all  empty,  and  I  had  in  my  pouch  nothing  but  rifle 
bullets,  too  large  for  the  pistols  and  too  small  for  the 
gun.  I  loaded  the  gun,  however,  but  as  often  as  I 
levelled  it  to  fire,  the  bullets  would  roll  out  of  the  nmzzle 
and  the  gun  returned  only  a  report  like  a  scpiib,  as  the 
powder  harmlessly  exploded.  I  rode  in  front  of  the 
buffalo  and  tried  to  turn  her  back ;  but  her  eyes  glared, 
her  mane  bristled,  and,  lowering  her  head,  she  rushed  at 
me  with  the  utmost  fierceness  and  activity.  Again  and 
again  I  rode  before  her,  and  again  and  again  she  reix'ated 
her  furious  charge.  But  little  Pauline  was  in  her 
element.  She  dodged  her  enemy  at  every  rush,  until  at 
length  the  buffalo  stood  still,  exhausted  with  her  own 
efforts,  her  tongue  lolling  from  her  jaws. 

Riding  to  a  little  distance,  I  dismounted,  thinking  to 
gather  a  handful  of  dry  gniss  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
wadding,  and  load  the  gun  at  my  leisure.  No  sooner 
were  my  feet  on  the  ground  than  the  buffalo  came  bound- 
ing in  such  a  rage  towarils  me  that  I  jumped  kick  again 
into  the  saddle  with  all  possible  despatch.  After  waiting 
a  few  minutes  more,  I  made  an  attempt  to  ride  up  and 
stab  hiT  witli  my  knife ;  but  Pauline  was  near  being  gored 
in  the  attempt.  At  lengtli,  bethinking  me  of  the  fringes 
at  the  seams  of  my  buckskin  tronsere,  I  jerked  off  a  few  of 
them,  and,  reloading  the  gun,  forced  them  down  the  l)arrel 
lo  keep  the  bullet  in  its  place ;  then  approaching,  I  shot  the 
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wounded  buffalo  through  the  hcnrt.  Sinking  to  her  knec8, 
uho  rolled  over  lifeless  on  the  prairie.  To  my  aHtonisli- 
ment,  I  found  that,  instead  of  a  cow,  I  liad  Ix'en  slaughter- 
ing a  stout  yearling  bull.  No  longer  wondering  at  h- 
fierceness,  I  oinjuedhis  throat,  and  cutting  out  his  tongue, 
tied  it  at  the  buck  of  my  saddle.  My  mistake  was  one 
which  a  more  exi)erieneed  eye  than  mine  might  easily 
make  in  the  dust  and  confusion  of  such  a  chiuse. 

Then  for  the  first  time  I  had  leisure  to  look  at  the 
scene  around  me.  The  prairie  in  front  was  diwkened 
with  the  retreating  multitude,  and  on  eitlier  hanil  the 
buffalo  came  liling  up  in  endless  columns  from  the  low 
plains  upon  the  river.  The  Arkansas  was  three  or  four 
miles  distant.  I  turned  and  moved  slowly  tosvanls  it. 
A  long  time  passed  liefore,  far  in  the  distance,  I  distin- 
guished the  white  covering  of  the  cart  and  the  little  black 
specks  of  horsemen  before  and  lK?hind  it.  Drawing  near, 
I  recognized  Shaw's  elegant  tunic,  the  red  flannel  shirt, 
conspicuous  far  off.  I  overtook  the  party,  and  asked  him 
what  success  be  bad  had.  He  bad  assailed  a  fat  cow, 
shot  her  with  two  bullets,  and  mortally  wounded  her. 
But  neither  of  us  was  prepared  for  the  chase  that  after- 
noon, and  Shaw,  like  myself,  had  no  sjuire  bullets  in  his 
pouch;  BO  he  alandoned  the  disabled  animal  to  Henry 
Chatillon,  who  followed,  desjjatched  her  with  his  rifle,  and 
loaded  his  horae  with  the  meat. 

We  encamjjed  close  to  the  river.  The  night  was  dark, 
and  as  we  lay  down  we  could  hear,  mingled  with  the 
bowlings  of  wolves,  the  hoarse  bellowing  of  the  buffalo, 
like  the  ocean  beating  upon  a  distant  coast. 
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THE   BUFFALO  CAMP. 

NO  one  in  the  camji  was  iiion;  iictivo  than  .liin  Our- 
iiey,  and  no  one  half  so  lazy  as  Ellis.  Uotwecn 
tlieso  bvo  tlicro  was  a  K'cat  antiiiatliy.  Ellis  never  stiin'd 
in  till!  nioniintf  until  ho  was  uoniiX-'lliMl,  hut  .Jim  was  al- 
ways on  his  feet  Iiefoio  (layljicak;  and  this  morning  as 
usual  the  sound  of  liis  voice  awakened  tlio  Jiarty. 

"Get  up,  you  l)Ool)y!  up  with  you  now,  you're  fit  for 
nothing  hut  eating  and  sleeiiing.  Stoj)  yoiu-  grumbling 
and  come  out  of  that  buffalo-robe,  or  I'll  pull  it  off  for 
you." 

Jim's  words  were  interapersed  with  numerous  expletives, 
which  gave  them  great  additional  effect.  Ellis  drawled 
out  s<imething  in  a  nasal  tone  from  among  the  folds  of 
his  bnffalo-rolH' ;  then  slowly  disengaged  himself,  rose  info 
a  sitting  posture,  stretihod  his  long  arms,  yawned  hid- 
eously, and,  finally  Riising  his  tall  pei-son  erect,  stood 
staring  aI)out  him  to  all  the  four  quartern  of  the  horizon. 
Deslauriers's  fire  was  soon  blazing,  and  the  hoi-ses  and 
nmles,  liK)sened  from  their  jjickets,  were  feeding  on  the 
neighboring  meadow.  When  we  sat  down  to  breakfast 
the  prairie  waft  still  in  the  dusky  light  of  morning;  and  as 
the  sun  rose  we  were  mounted  and  on  our  way  again. 

"A  white  buffalo!"  exclaimed  Munroe. 

"I'll  have  that  fellow,  "said  Shaw,  "if  I  run  my  horse 
to  death  after  him." 
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IIo  tlircw  tlio  cover  of  liin  gun  to  Deslaurieni  and  gal- 
lutu'd  out  upon  tilt'  iirairii'. 

"Stop,  Mr.  Slmw,  Htopl  "  railed  out  Henry  Clmtillon, 
"you'll  run  down  your  ImrBc  for  nothing;  it's  only  n 
wliitu  ox." 

Uut  Slmw  wuH  already  out  of  hearing.  The  ox,  which 
had  nudouht  ntniyed  away  from  Monie  of  the  govermiient 
wagon  tmins,  wasHtunding  iH-ueath  some  low  hills  which 
lK)unded  the  jilain  in  the  ilisUiiu-e.  Not  far  from  him  a 
Imiid  of  veritiililu  Imrt'alo  hulls  weiv  grazing;  and  startled 
at  Shaw's  aiiproach.  they  all  hroke  into  a  run,  and  went 
Hcramhling  up  the  hill-sides  to  gain  the  high  prairie  alx)vc. 
One  of  them  in  his  haste  and  terror  involved  himself  in 
a  fatal  catastrophe.  Along  the  foot  of  the  hills  was  ft 
narrow  strip  of  deep  mai-sliy  soil,  into  which  the  hull 
plunged  and  hoiiclessly  entangled  himself.  We  all  rode 
to  the  sjiot.  The  huge  carcass  was  half  sunk  in  the  mud, 
which  flowed  to  his  very  chin,  and  his  shaggy  mane  was 
outspread  upon  the  surface.  As  we  came  near,  the  hull 
Ijegan  to  struggle  with  convulsive  strength;  he  writhed 
to  and  fro,  and  in  the  energy  of  his  fright  and  desjjeration 
would  lift  himself  for  a  moment  half  oJit  of  the  slough, 
while  the  reluctant  mire  returned  a  sucking  sound  as  ho 
strained  to  drag  his  limhs  from  its  tenacious  depths.  We 
stimulated  his  exertions  by  getting  l)ehind  him  and  twist- 
ing his  fciil;  nothing  would  do.  There  was  clearly  no 
hope  for  liini.  After  every  effort  his  heaving  sides  were 
more  dccjdy  imliedded,  and  the  mire  almost  overflowed  his 
nostrils;  ho  lay  still  at  length,  and  looking  round  at  us 
with  a  fiu'ious  eye,  seemed  to  resign  himself  to  his  fate. 
Kllis  slowly  dismounted,  and,  levelling  his  Itoasted  yager, 
shot  the  old  liull  through  the  heart;  then  lazily  climljed 
liack  again  to  his  seat,  pluriiing  himself  no  douht  on 
having  actually  killed  a  buffalo.     That  day  the  invincible 
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yager  drew  Moixl  fur  tliu  finit  uiiil  IiiHt  time  iluriiig  tlie 
whole  jouniey. 

llic  niorntng  wiw  a  liri((lit  niiil  gay  one,  niiil  tlic  air  mo 
clear  lliat  on  the  fartliest  liDri/.oii  the  rmtliiie  i>(  the  -inlc 
blue  pi-.iine  wan  Hlmriily  ilmwii  ajjaiiiKt  the  sk}.  Miaw 
wurt  ill  the  uiixkI  lor  hiiiitiiig;  he  roile  in  advance  of  the 
IHirty,  anil  lieforc  long  we  »a\v  a  file  of  hnlld  gulloiiing  at 
full  8i)ee(l  ui)0ii  a  green  swell  of  the  p'luii'  a  Home  cUh- 
tance  in  front.  Shaw  lanie  Mcouring  iilcir.;  Ik  hi.;  1  iIk  in, 
arrajed  in  Iun  red  shirt,  which  lo"l,iil  vi  iv  weil  in  ihe 
distance;  he  gained  fast  on  the  fi  'ticc.-i,  a'.d  lut  tie  fm- - 
most  hull  was  disaiipearing  U'liiml  tlic  stiininl  .f  the 
swell,  we  saw  liini  in  the  act  of  nr-  lilinp  ;le>  hiiKi'iust ;  a 
smoke  sprang  from  the  muzzle  <  f  Iiis  guii  lud  Ihiati  d 
away  lieforc  th;  wind  like  a  little  while  (.oul;  l\i-  hull 
turned  upon  him,  and  just  then  the  ii.-.lii.;  Ljvouiid  con- 
cealed them  lioth  from  view. 

We  were  moving  forward  until  almut  noon,  when  we 
stopiied  ))y  the  side  of  the  Arkansas.  At  that  moment 
Shaw  appeared  riding  slowly  down  the  side  of  a  distant 
hill;  his  horse  wiw  tired  and  jaded,  and  when  he  threw 
his  saddle  ui)on  the  ground,  T  olwerved  that  the  tails  of 
two  bulla  were  dangling  liehind  it.  No  sooner  were  the 
horses  turned  loose  to  feed  than  Heiirv-,  asking  Munroe 
to  go  with  him,  took  his  rifle  and  walked  quietly  away. 
Shnw,  Tete  Rouge,  and  I  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the  cart 
to  discuss  the  dinner  which  Deslauriei'S  placed  before  us, 
and  we  had  scarcely  finished  when  we  saw  Munroe  walk- 
ing towards  us  along  the  river  liank.  Henry,  he  said,  had 
killed  four  fat  cows,  and  had  sent  him  Imck  for  horses  to 
bring  in  the  meat.  Shaw  took  a  hoi'se  for  himself  and 
another  for  Henry,  and  he  and  Munroe  left  the  camp  to- 
gether. After  a  short  alwence  all  three  of  them  came 
back,  their  hoi'ses  loaded  with  the  choicest  parts  of  the 
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meat.  We  kept  two  of  the  cows  f  i  ir  ourselves,  and  gave  the 
otlicra  to  Muiiroe  and  his  C(>iiii>aiii()ii.s.  DcsUiuricre seated 
himself  on  the  grass  Ijefoie  the  j)ilo  of  meat,  and  worked 
industriously  for  some  lime  to  eut  it  into  thin  hroad  sheets 
for  drying,  an  art  in  which  he  had  all  the  skill  of  an  In- 
dian stjuaw.  Long  U'fore  night,  cords  of  raw  hide  were 
stretched  around  the  canij),  and  the  meat  was  hung  >ipon 
them  to  dry  in  the  sunshine  and  jjiue  air  of  the  prairie. 
Our  California  comiianions  were  less  suieessful  at  the 
work;  but  they  accomjilished  it  after  their  own  fashion, 
and  their  side  of  the  camp  was  si  ,1  >n  garnished  in  the  same 
manner  as  our  own. 

We  meant  to  remain  at  this  place  long  enough  to  pre- 
pare provisions  forour  journey  to  the  frontier,  which,  as  we 
sui)posed,  mightoecu))y  alK)utaiuonth.  Had  the  distiuioo 
l)een  twice  as  great  and  the  party  ten  times  as  huge,  the 
rifle  of  1  lenry  Chalillou  would  have  suppli  ■'  meat  enough 
for  the  whole  within  two  days ;  we  were  oh. : ^jcd  to  remain, 
however,  until  itshould  he  dry  enough  for  rninsportation ; 
so  we  pitched  our  tent  and  made  other  arinngements  for 
a  permanent  camp.  The  California  men,  who  had  no 
such  shelter,  contcnte<l  themselves  with  arraiiging  their 
packs  on  the  grass  nr.iund  their  fire.  In  the  mean  time 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  cmiwelves.  Our  tent  was 
within  a  rod  of  the  river,  if  the  broad  sand-lieds,  with  a 
scanty  stream  of  watiM-  coursing  here  and  there  alon" 
their  surface,  deserve  to  Iw  dignified  with  the  name  of 
river.  The  vast  flat  plains  on  either  side  were  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  sand-beds,  and  they  were  lioundcd  in  the 
distiuice  by  low,  monotonous  hills,  ]iandlel  to  the  course 
ol  I'le  stream.  All  was  one  exi)anse  of  grass;  there  was 
lid  wood  in  \  iew,  except  some  trees  and  stunted  bushes 
upon  two  islands  which  rose  from  the  wet  sands  of  the 
river.     Yet  far  from  l>eing  dull  and  tame,  the  scene  was 
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often  a  wild  and  animated  one ;  for  twice  a  day,  at  sun- 
rise and  at  noon,  the  buffalo  came  issuing  from  the  hills, 
slowly  advancing  in  their  grave  processions  to  drink  at 
the  river.  All  our  amusements  were  to  lie  at  their  ex- 
pense. An  old  buffalo  bull  is  a  brute  of  unparalleled  ugli- 
ness. At  fii-st  siglit  of  liim  every  feeling  of  pity  vanishes. 
The  cows  are  much  smaller  and  of  a  gentler  apijearanee, 
as  becomes  their  sex.  While  in  tliis  camp  we  forbore  to 
attack  tliem,  leaving  to  Henry  Chatillon,  who  could  Ixjtter 
judge  their  quality,  the  task  of  killing  sucli  as  we  wanted 
for  use;  but  against  the  bulls  we  waged  an  unrelenting 
war.  Thousands  of  them  might  be  slaughtered  without 
causinj,'  any  detriment  to  the  species,  for  tlieir  numbers 
greatly  exceed  those  of  the  cows ;  it  is  the  hides  of  tlie  lat- 
ter alone  which  are  used  for  the  purjjoses  of  commerce  and 
for  making  the  lodges  of  tlie  Indians ;  and  tlie  destruction 
among  them  is  therefore  gn^atly  disproportionate. 

Our  liorees  weri.  tired,  and  we  now  usually  liunted  on 
foot.  While  we  were  lying  on  the  grass  after  dinner, 
smoking,  talking,  or  laughing  at  Trto  Rouge,  one  of  us 
would  look  up  and  oliservc,  far  out  on  the  iihiins  beyond 
the  river,  certain  black  olijects  slowly  appioaching.  lie 
would  inliale  a  i)ariing  wliiff  from  tlie  pipe,  then  rising 
lazily,  take  his  rifle,  which  leaned  against  tlie  cart,  throw 
over  liis  shoiddcr  the  sti-.ip  of  his  pouch  and  powder-horn, 
and  with  his  moccasins  in  his  hand,  walk  across  tlie  sand 
to^^'ards  the  opposite  side  of  tiie  river.  This  was  very 
easy ;  for  though  the  sands  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
wide,  tlie  water  was  nowhere  more  than  two  feet  dopp. 
The  farther  bank  was  alwut  four  or  five  feet  high,  and 
qui  teperi)endicular,U'ing  cut  away  by  the  water  ill  spring. 
Tall  grass  grew  along  its  edge.     Piitlinjr  it  aside  with  his 

1  i(.  the  liunter  can 
•jw'y  s',Viiyiiig 


hand,  and  cautiously  looking  througl 
lUscern  the  huge  shaggy  Uick  of  tlie  bull  ;■ 
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to  and  fro,  as,  with  his  chimsy  swinging  gait,  he  advances 
towards  the  water.  The  buffalo  have  regular  paths  hy 
which  they  come  down  to  drink.  Seeing  at  a  glance 
along  which  of  these  his  intended  victim  is  moving,  the 
hunter  crouches  under  the  hank  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
yards,  it  may  he,  of  the  point  where  the  path  entera  the 
river.  Here  he  sits  down  quietly  on  the  sand.  Listening 
intently,  ho  hears  the  heavy  monotonous  tread  of  the  ap- 
proacliing  bull.  The  moment  after,  he  sees  a  niotiim 
among  the  long  weeds  and  grass  just  at  the  spot  where 
the  path  is  channelled  through  the  bank.  An  enormous 
black  head  is  thrust  out,  the  horns  just  visible  amid  thr 
mass  of  tangled  mane.  Half  sliding,  half  i)luiiging. 
down  Climes  the  buffalo  upon  the  rivcr-l)ed  l)elo\v.  He 
steps  out  in  full  sight  upon  the  sands.  .Just  l)efore  him  a 
runnel  of  water  is  gliding,  and  he  liciuU  his  head  to  drink. 
You  may  hear  the  water  as  it  gurgles  down  his  cap;M>ii>UR 
throat.  He  raises  his  head,  and  the  (Iroiw  trickle  from 
his  wet  l)eard.  He  stands  with  an  air  of  stnpi<l  abstrac- 
tion, unccmscions  of  the  lurking  danger.  Noiselessly  the 
hunter  cocks  his  rifle.  As  he  sits  upon  the  sand,  his 
knee  is  raised,  and  his  p11k)w  rests  upon  it,  that  ho  nuiy 
level  his  heavy  weapon  with  a  steadier  aim.  The  stoik 
is  at  his  shoulder;  his  eye  ranges  alo?ig  the  l)arrel.  Still 
he  in  in  no  haste  to  fire.  The  bull,  with  slow  delil)era- 
tion,  lie;.'ius  his  march  over  the  sands  to  the  other  side. 
He  advances  his  foreleg,  and  exposes  to  view  a  small 
spot,  di-nuded  of  hair,  just  lichind  the  jMiiiit  of  his  shoul- 
der: upon  this  the  hunter  brings  the  sight  of  his  rifle  to 
bear:  lightly  and  delicately  his  finger  presses  the  luiir- 
trigger.  The  spiteful  crack  of  the  rifle  responds  to  hi^i 
touch,  and  instantly  in  the  middle  of  the  Uire  spot  ap- 
5)earsasmall  nvl  dot.  The  buffalo  shivers;  death  lias 
overtaken  him.  he  cannot  tell  from  whence;  still  he  docs 
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not  fall,  but  wallcs  heavily  forward,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Yet  before  he  hiis  ffone  far  out  upon  the  sand, 
you  sec  him  stop;  he  totters ;  his  knees  IkmuI  under  him, 
and  his  head  sinks  forward  to  the  ground.  Then  his 
whole  vast  bulk  sways  to  one  side;  he  rolls  over  on  tlie 
sand,  and  dies  with  a  scarcely  pcrccptilile  strui'i'lc. 

Waylaying  the  buffalo  iu  this  manner,  and  sliooting 
them  as  they  come  to  water,  is  the  easiest  method  of 
liunting  them.  They  n)ay  also  lie  ai)proitched  by  crawling 
up  ravines,  or  behind  hills,  or  even  over  the  open  prairie. 
This  is  often  surprisingly  easy;  but  at  other  times  it  re- 
quires the  utmost  skill  of  the  most  exi)erienced  Imnter. 
Henry  Cliatillon  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  hanlilKHKl;  but  I  have  seen  him  return  to  c:  mp 
cpiite  ex:.,uisted  with  his  efforts,  his  limlw  scratched  ami 
wnuuded,  and  his  Imokskin  dress  stuck  full  of  the  thorns 
of  tlie  i>ri(kly-pear,  among  Avhich  he  had  Ix^cn  crawling. 
Sometimes  he  would  lie  flat  upon  his  face,  and  drag  him- 
s«df  along  in  this  position  for  many  mds  together. 

On  the  second  day  of  our  stay  at  this  place,  Ifenrj- 
•went  out,  for  an  afternoon  hiiiU.  Shaw  anil  I  i-cmained 
in  camp,  until,  olwerving  some  laills  approaching  the 
water  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  we  crossed  over  to 
attack  them.  They  were  so  near,  however,  that  before 
we  could  get  under  cover  of  tlie  bank  our  apjiearanco  as 
we  walked  over  the  sands  alarmed  them.  Turning  round 
before  ecmiing  witliin  gun-sliot,  they  l>egan  to  move  off  to 
the  right  in  a  direction  jjarallcl  to  the  river.  I  climlied 
up  the  biink  and  ran  after  them.  They  ■nere  walking 
swiftly,  and  lieforc  I  could  come  witliin  gun-shot  distance 
llii'y  slowly  wheeled  about  and  faccil  me.  Hcfore  tiiey 
had  turned  far  enough  to  see  me  I  had  fallen  flat  on  mv 
face.  For  a  moment  they  stood  and  starc<l  at  tlie  .strange 
object  ujion  the  grass;  then  turning  away,  again  they 
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■walked  on  iis  before ;  luul  I,  rising  iiinnediately,  ran  once 
more  in  pursuit.  Agiiiu  tliey  wlieeleil  ubout,  and  again  I 
fell  jirostrate.  Ueijeating  tiiis  three  or  four  times,  I  came 
at  length  witliin  a  hundred  3  ards  of  the  fugitives,  and  as 
1  saw  them  turning  again  I  sat  down  and  levelled  my 
rifle.  The  one  in  the  centre  «as  the  largest  1  had  ever 
seen.  I  shot  liini  behind  the  shoulder.  His  two  com- 
jjanions  ran  off.  He  attempted  to  follow,  but  soon  came 
to  u  stiind,  and  itt  length  lay  down  as  quietly  a«  an  ox 
chewing  the  cud.  Cautiously  aiiproaching  him,  I  saw  by 
his  dull  and  jelly-like  eyo  that  he  was  dead. 

When  I  began  the  chase,  the  prairie  was  almfwt  ten- 
antless;  but  a  great  multitude  of  buffalo  had  suddenly 
thronged  upon  it,  and  looking  ui)  I  saw  within  fifty  rods 
a  heavy,  dark  eohunn  stivtihing  to  the  right  and  left  as 
far  as  I  could  see.  I  walked  towards  them.  My  ajiproach 
did  not  alarm  them  in  the  least.  The  column  itself  con- 
sisted almost  entirely  of  cows  and  calves,  but  a  great 
many  old  bulls  weiv  ranging  about  the  prairie  on  its  flank, 
and  as  I  drew  near  they  faced  towards  me  with  such  a 
grim  and  ferocious  look  that  I  thought  it  l)est  to  proceed 
no  farther.  Indeed  I  was  already  within  close  rifle-sb<it 
of  the  column,  and  I  sat  down  on  the  ground  to  watch 
their  movements.  Sometimes  the  whole  would  stand 
still,  their  lieads  all  one  way ;  tlien  they  woidd  trot  for- 
ward, as  if  by  a  cimnnon  impulse,  their  hoofs  and  luu'ns 
clattering  together  as  they  moved.  I  soon  liegan  to  hear 
at  a  distance  on  the  left  the  sharp  reports  of  a  rifle,  again 
and  again  re])eatcd ;  and  not  long  after,  dull  and  heavj- 
sounds  succeede<l,  which  I  rccoirnized  as  the  fap'iliarvoice 
of  Shaw's  doulik'-barrellcd  ^fun.  When  Henry's  rifle  was 
at  work  there  w.is  always  meat  to  Iw  brongiat  in.  1  went 
ijaciv  itcr^jris  the  river  for  a  h'»i"si%  and,  rt^turni:ig.  n'ached 
the  spot  where  the  hunters  were  stituding.     The  buffalo 
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were  visi})le  on  the  distant  pniiric.  Tlio  living  had  re- 
treated from  the  ground,  hut  ten  or  twelve  careasses 
were  scattered  in  various  directions.  Henr3-,  Ivuit'e  in 
hand,  was  stooping  over  a  dead  cow,  cutting  away  tin 
Ijest  and  fattest  of  tlie  meat. 

Wlien  Shaw  left  me  he  had  walked  down  for  some  dis- 
tance under  the  river-Umk  to  lirid  another  hull.  At 
length  he  saw  the  plains  covered  with  the  host  of  hnffalo, 
and  soon  after  heard  the  crack  of  I  lenry 's  ride.  Ascend- 
ing the  Inink,  he  crawled  through  the  grass,  which  for  a 
rod  or  two  from  the  river  was  very  high  and  rank.  He 
liad  not  crawled  far  hefore  to  his  astonishment  he  saw 
Henry  standing  erect  upon  the  prairie,  almost  surrounded 
by  the  buffalo.  Henry  wius  in  his  element.  Quite  uncon- 
scious that  any  one  wivs  looking  at  him,  he  stooil  at  the 
full  height  of  his  tidl  figure,  one  hand  resting  upon  his 
side,  and  the  other  arm  leaning  carelessly  on  the  nmzzle 
of  his  rifle.  His  eye  was  ranging  over  the  singular 
assemblage  around  him.  Now  and  then  ho  would  select 
such  a  cow  ;us  suited  him,  level  his  rifle,  and  shoot  her 
dead;  then  quietly  ivloading,  he  would  resume  his  for- 
mer position.  The  buffalo  seemed  no  more  to  regard  his 
presence  than  if  he  were  one  of  themselves:  the  bulls 
were  bellowing  and  butting  at  each  other,  or  rolling  about 
in  tlie  du8f.  A  group  of  buffalo  wouhl  gather  al)Out  the 
■  arcass  of  a  dead  cow,  snuffing  at  her  wounds ;  and  some- 
times they  would  come  Udiind  those  that  had  not  yet 
fallen,  and  endeavor  to  push  them  from  tlie  spot.  \ow 
and  then  sonir  old  bull  would  face  towards  Henrv  with  an 
air  of  stupid  :mia/ement,  but  none  seemed  inclined  to 
attack  or  Hy  li"'i  him.  For  some  time  Shaw  lav  aTiioiii' 
the  grass,  looking  in  surprise  at  (his  extraordinarv  sight ; 
at  leugtii  he  ciinvied  cautiously  forward,  and  spoke  in  a 
low  voice  to  Henry,  who  told  him  to  rist^  and  come  on. 
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Still  the  buffalo  showed  no  sign  of  fear;  they  remained 
gatheredabouttheirilea.lconiianions.    I lenry  had  already 
killed  as  many  cows  as  we  wanted  for  use,  and  Shaw 
Itneeling   l«hind  one  of   the   carcasses,  shot  five  bulls 
before  the  rest  tliought  it  necessary  to  disi.crae. 

The  frequent  stupirlity  and  infatuation  of  the  buffaln 
seems  the  more  remarkable  fi-om  the  contrast  it  offerato 
their  wildness  and  wariness  at  other  times.     Henry  knew 
all  their  iieculiarities;  he  had  studied  them  as  a  scliolar 
studies  his  books,  and  derived  quite  .us  n.ueh  i.leasure 
from  the  occupation.     The  buffalo  were  a  kind  of  com- 
panions to  him,  and,  as  he  said,  he  never  felt  alone  when 
they  were  about  him.     He  took  great  pride  in  his  skill  in 
hunting.     He  was  one  of  the  most  modest  of  men;  yet 
in  the  sinqJicity  and  frankness  of  liis  character,  it  was 
clear  that  he  looked  ui>on  his  pre-eminence  in  this  re- 
spect as  a  thing  too  jialpable  and  well-established  to  Ik- 
disputed.     But  whatever  may  have  lieen  liis  estimate  of 
his  own  skill,  it  was  rather  lielow  than  akive  that  which 
others  plac ,  ,1  upon  it.     Tlie  only  time  tliat  I  ever  sa  v  a 
shade  of  scorn  darken  his  face,  was  when  two  volunteei- 
soldiera,  who  had  just  killed  a  buffalo  for  the  first  time, 
undertook  to  instruct  him  as  to  the  Ix'st  method  of  "ai)- 
proaching."     Henry  always  seemed  to  tliink  that  lie  had 
a  sort  of  i,rescriptive  right  to  the  buffalo,  and  to  look 
upon  them  as  something  lielonging  to  himself.     Nothing 
excited  his  indignation  so  much  as  any  wanton  destruc- 
tion committed  among  the  cows,  and  in  liis  view  sliootinc 
a  calf  was  a  cardinal  sin. 

Henry  Chatilloii  nnd  Tcte  Kougc  were  of  the  same 
age;  that  is.  almut   lliirty,     Ilcnrv  was  t 


wicc  as  large. 
and  alxiut  six  times  as  strong  as  TOtc  Rouge.  Henry's 
face  was  i-ougbened  h\  winds  an-.!  storms;  T-*te  HoiigeV 
was  bloated  by  sherry-cobblers  and  brandy-tod<iy.     Henry 
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talked  of  Indians  and  buiTuln;  TC'te  Rouge  of  theatres 
and  oyster-cellars.  Henry  had  led  a  life  of  hardship  and 
privation ;  T6te  Rouge  never  had  a  whim  which  he  would 
not  gratify  at  the  iirat  moment  he  was  ahle.  Ilcnry 
moreover  was  the  most  disinterested  man  I  ever  saw; 
while  Tfte  Rouge,  though  equally  good-natured  in  his 
way,  cared  for  nolx)dy  but  himself.  Yet  we  would  not 
have  lost  him  on  any  account;  he  served  the  purpose  of 
a  jester  in  a  feudal  castle ;  our  camp  would  have  lieen 
lifeless  witliuut  him.  For  the  past  week  he  had  fattened 
in  a  most  amazing  manner;  and,  indeed,  this  wiui  not  iit 
all  surprising,  since  his  afipctite  was  inordinate.  lie  was 
eating  from  morning  till  night ;  half  the  time  he  would 
be  at  work  cooking  some  private  repast  for  himself,  and 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  coffee-pot  eight  or  ten  times  a  day. 
His  rueful  and  disconsolate  face  bi'came  jovial  and  rubi- 
cund, his  eyes  stood  out  like  a  lokster's,  and  his  spirits, 
which  liefore  were  smik  to  the  depths  of  despondency, 
were  now  elated  in  proportion ;  all  day  he  was  singing, 
whistling,  laughing,  and  telling  stories.  Heiiig  mortally 
afraid  of  Jim  Gurney,  he  kept  close  in  the  neiglilK)rliood 
of  our  tent.  As  he  had  seen  an  alnmdance  of  low  fast 
life,  and  had  a  considerable  fund  of  humor,  his  aneedi.tes 
were  extremely  amusing,  especially  since  he  never  hesi- 
tated to  place  himself  in  a  ludicrous  point  of  view,  pro- 
vided he  could  raise  a  laugh  by  doing  so.  Tute  Rouge, 
however,  was  sometimes  rather  troubksome;  he  hud  an 
inveterate  habit  of  pilfering  provisions  at  all  times  of  the 
day.  He  set  ridicule  at  detiance ;  and  would  nt-vcr  hav(! 
given  over  his  tricks,  even  if  tliey  had  drawn  iipcm  him 
the  s<orn  of  tlio  whole  partv.  Now  and  then,  indeed, 
something  woi-se  than  laughter  fell  to  his  shaic ;  on  these 
occasions  he  would  exhibit  niu>  h  contrition,  but  haif  an 
hour  after  we  wouhl  generally  oliserve  him  stealing  round 
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to  V,\r  Ikix  at  the  back  of  tlio  cart,  niul  slyly  making  off 
Willi  tlio  provisions  wliich  Deslauriers  had  laid  hy  for 
«ui>i)cr.  He  was  fond  of  smoking ;  but  having  no  tolmcco 
of  his  own,  wo  use.l  to  provide  him  witli  as  nmch  as  he 
wanted,  a  small  piece  at  a  time.  At  first  we  gave  him 
half  a  pound  together;  but  this  cxj^riment  proved  an 
entire  failure,  for,,,  iji  variably  lost  not  onlv  the  tolwcco, 
but  the  knife  iir  n  .sted  to  him  for  cutting  it,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  he  ■  ould  come  to  us  with  m.-wy  apologies 
and  bi'g  for  more. 

We  had  been  two  days  at  this  camp,  and  some  of  the 
meat  was  nearly  fit  for  transportation,  when  a  storm  eame 
suddenly  upon  us.  Alw.ut  sunset  the  whole  slcy  grew  as 
black  as  ink,  and  the  long  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  river 
Ijent  and  rase  mournfully  with  the  first  gusts  of  the  ap- 
proaehiiig  burrieane.  Munroe  and  his  two  compiuiions 
brought  their  gims  and  placed  them  under  cover  of  our 
tent.  Having noshelter  for  themselves,  they  built  a  fire  of 
driftwood  that  might  have  defied  a  cataract,  and,  wrapped 
in  their  buffalo-roljes,  sat  on  the  ground  around  it  to 
bide  the  fury  of  tlie  storm.  Deslauriers  ensconced  him- 
self un(l(.r  the  cover  of  the  cart.  Shaw  untl  I,  together 
witli  Henry  and  Tfite  Rouge,  crowded  into  the  little  tent; 
but  first  of  all  the  dried  meat  was  piled  together,  and 
well  i.rotected  by  buffalo-robes  pinned  firmly  to  the  ground. 
Almut  nine  o'clock  the  storm  broke  amid  al)Solute  dark- 
ness; it  blew  a  gale,  and  torrents  of  rain  roared  over 
the  boundless  expanse  of  open  prairie.  Our  tent  was 
filled  witli  mist  and  sjiray  U-ating  througli  the  c.invas, 
and  saturating  every  thing  within.  We  could  only  dis- 
tinguish each  other  at  short  intervals  by  the  <lazzliiig 
flashes  .',f  liglitning,  which  di.spl.iyed  the  whole  waste 
around  us  with  its  momentary  glare.     We  had  our  fear« 


fo"  the  tent;  but  for  an  li 
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at  Iflngth  the  oap  gnvo  way  Mnre  a  furious  blast;  t»m 
He  t^.re  tl.mugh  tl.e  top,  and  in  an  instant  we  were 
half  snflocated  l)y  the  ool.l  and   dii|)ping  f<ihlN  of  llin 
canvas,   wliich  fell  down  ui^on  us.      Seizing  upon  om- 
guns,  we  phici'd  tlicm  erect,  in  order  to  lift  the  saturated 
cloth  alKive  our  heads.     In  this  agreeable  situation,  in- 
volved among  wet  blankets  ami  bnffalo-rolws,  we  siKMit 
several  houra  of  the  night,  during  which  tiie  storm  would 
not  alxite  for  a  moment,  but  iH'lted  down  with  nicrei- 
le.ss  fury.     Hel.re  long  the  water  gathered  iHUieath  us 
in  a  pool  two  or  three  inches  deep;  so  that  for  a  eon- 
siderable  part  of  tlie  night  we  were  partially  immersc<l 
in  a  cold  l^ith.     In  spite  of  all  this,  Tete  Rouge's  flow 
of  spirits  did  not  fail  hi.n;  he  laughed,  whistled,  and 
sang  in  defiance  of  the  storm.  an<l  that  night  jiaid  off 
the  long  arrears  of  ridicule  which  he  owed  us.     While 
we   lay   in   silence,  enduring   the  inflicti(m  with  what 
philrsophy  we  conl.l  muster,  TPte  Rouge,  who  was  iii- 
to.xicated  with  animal  sjarits,  cracked  jokes  at  our  ex- 
pense by  the  hour  together.     At  about  three  o'clock  in 
tiie  morning,  i)referring  '•  the  tyr.mny  of  tlie  ojien  night " 
to  such  a  wretched  shelter,  we  ci-.iwled  out  from  l)eneath 
the  fallen  canvjia.     The  wind  had  ahited,  but  the  rain 
fell  steadily.     The  fire  of  the  California  men  still  blazed 
amid   the   darkness,  and   we   joined   them  as  they  sat 
around  it.     We  made  ready  some  hot  coffee  by  way  of 
refreshment;    but  when  sone  of  the   party  souglit  to 
replenish   their  cups,  it  was  found  that   frto    Rouge, 
having   disposed  of   his   own   share,  had  privately  ab- 
stracted the  coffee-pot  and  drunk  tlic  rest  of  the"  con- 
tents out  of  the  sjiout. 

In  the  morning,  to  our  great  joy,  an  unclouded  sun 
rose  upon  the  prairie.  We  i)reseiitcd  a  rather  laughable 
Hi)i)earance,  iov  tlie  cold  and  clammy  buckskin,  saturated 
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with  water,  clung  fnot  to  niir  liniliH.  Tlut  lig]it  wind  and 
warm  siiiiHhiiie  mmn  drird  it  again,  and  tlien  we  were  all 
iiirased  in  annor  of  intnleralile  utiffness.  Roaming  all 
day  over  the  prairie  and  shooting  two  or  three  hnll», 
were  soarocly  enough  to  restore  the  stiffened  leather  to 
its  usual  jilianey, 

Besidt'H  Henry  Chatillon,  Shaw  and  I  were  the  only 
hnntsrs  in  tlie  party.  AInnroe  this  morning  made  uii 
attempt  to  nm  a  buffiilo,  hut  iiis  horse  could  not  cdme 
\ip  to  the  game.  Shaw  went  out  wi(h  him,  and  k'ing 
lietter  mounted  soon  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  the 
herd.  Seeing  nothing  hut  cows  and  calves  around  him, 
he  checked  his  hoi'se,  An  old  hull  eame  galloping  on 
the  ojK'n  pniirie  at  some  distance  Inliind,  and  turning, 
Shaw  rode  across  his  path,  levelling  his  giui  us  he  passed, 
and  shooting  him  tliinugh  the  shoulder  into  the  heart. 

A  great  floek  of  Imzzards  was  usually  souring  al>out  a 
few  trees  that  stood  on  the  island  just  below  our  camp. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  yestenlay  we  had  noticed  an 
eagle  among  them;  to-day  he  was  still  there;  and  Tfite 
Uouge,  declaring  that  he  would  kill  the  bird  of  America, 
IxnTowed  Deslauricrs's  gun  ami  set  out  on  his  nn|>atri- 
otic  mission.  As  mij^'lit  have  iK'en  expected,  the  eagle 
suffered  no  harm  at  his  hands.  Ho  soon  returned,  s:»y- 
ing  that  he  could  not  Hnd  liim,  but  had  shot  a  buzzard 
instead.  Being  reipiired  to  produce  the  bird  in  proof  of 
his  assertion,  he  .'.aid  he  l)elievci!  th.it  he  was  not  quite 
dead,  hut  he  must  ijc  hurt,  from  the  swiftness  with  which 
he  flew  off. 

"  If  you  w.mt,"  said  TPto  Rouge,  "I'll  go  and  get  one 
of  liis  feathera;  I  knocked  off  plenty  of  them  when  I 
shot  him." 

Just  opposite  our  camp,  was  another  island  covered 
with  bushes,  ami  behind  it  was  a  deep  pool  of  water, 
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whilo  two  or  tliroc  cnnHideralJo  streami)  oourBed  over  the 
«an(l  Mot  fur  off.      I  wiw  bnthiiig  at  thin  pluce  in  the 
afternoon  wlipn  a  white  wr.lf,  larger  than  tlie    largpst 
Xewfrmn.Uand  dog,  run  out  from  U'hind  the  point  of  tiie 
ishmd,  and  gallo|H'd  leiHUroly  over  tli.-  Hand  not  half  a 
■itoncV-tlirow  diMtant.     I  coiilil  plainly  sc.p  his  rod  oyrs 
and  the  ImHiIpB  almiit  his  snout  j  he  wan  an  ugly  spoun- 
<lrcl,  with  a  bu«hy  tail,  n  large  head,  and  a  most  ri'iml- 
sivc   countenance.     Having  neither  rifle  to  »hoot   nor 
Ntone  to  iH'lt  him  with,  I  was  looking  after  Home  minKile 
for  his  l(cnefit,  when  the  report  of  a  gun  came  from  the 
oanip,  and  the  ImiII  tlm'w  up  the  sand  just  lieyoml  him; 
at  this  he  gave  a  slight  jump,  nn.l  stretched  away  so 
swiftly  that  he  soon  dwindled  into  a  mere  8i)e(k  on"  the 
distant  8an<l-lieds.     The  numlxT  of  eareasses  that  l.y  this 
time  were  lying  almnt  the  neighlxning  pnuriu  summoned 
the  wolves  frrnn  everj-  quarU-r;  the  spot  where  Shaw  and 
Henry  had  hunted  together  soon  became  their  favorite 
resort,  for  here  about  a  df)zen  dead  buffalo  were  fenncnt- 
ing  imder  the  hot  sun.     I  used  often  to  go  over  the  river 
and  watch  them  at  their  meal.     Hy  lying  under  the  Imnk 
it  was  easy  t<i  get  a  full  view  of  them'.     There  were  three 
different  kinds:  the  white  wolves  and  the  gray  wolves, 
both   verj-   large,   and   l)esides   these  the  small   prairie 
wolves,  not  much  bigger  than   spaniels.     They  would 
howl  and  flght  in  a  crr.wd  around  a  single  carcass,  yet 
they  were  so  watchful,  and  their  senses  so  acute,  that  I 
never  was  able  to  crawl  within  a  fair  shooting  distance; 
whenever  I  atten)i)ted  it,  they  would  all  scatter  at  once 
;ind  glide  silently  away  through  the  tall  grass.     The  air 
almve  this  spot  was  always  full  of  turkey-buzzards  or 
black  vultures;  whenever  the  wolves  left  a  carca.ss  thev 
would  descend  uimn  it,  and  cover  it  so  denselv  that  "a 
•ifle  bullet  shot  at  random  among  the  gormandizing 
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crowd  would  gpnerally  strike  down  two  or  tliree  of  them. 
Tliese  birds  woidd  often  sail  by  scores  just  al)ove  our 
camp,  their  liriiiid  black  wings  seeming  half  transparent 
as  they  exjiaudcd  them  against  the  bright  sky.  The 
wolves  and  the  buzzards  thickened  about  us  every  hour, 
and  two  or  three  eagles  also  came  to  the  feast.  I  killed 
a  bull  within  rifle-shot  of  the  camp;  that  night  the 
wolves  made  a  fearful  howling  close  at  hand,  and  in  the 
morning  the  carcass  was  completely  hollowed  out  by 
these  voracious  feeders. 

After  remaining  four  days  at  this  camp  we  prepared  to 
leave  it.  VVe  had  for  our  own  part  about  five  hundred 
pounds  of  dried  meat,  and  the  California  men  liad  pre- 
pared some  three  hundred  more;  this  consisted  of  the 
fattest  and  choicest  p.arts  of  eight  or  nine  cows,  a  small 
quantity  only  being  taken  from  each,  and  the  rest  aban- 
doned to  the  wolves.  The  pack  animals  were  laden,  the 
hoi-scs  saddled,  and  the  mules  harnessed  to  the  cart. 
Even  Ti'te  Rouge  wan  ready  at  last,  an<l  slowly  moving 
from  the  ground,  we  resumed  our  journey  eastward. 
When  we  had  advanced  about  a  mile,  Shaw  missed  a 
valuable  hunting-knife,  and  turned  Kick  in  search  of  it, 
thinking  that  he  had  left  it  at  the  camp.  The  day  was 
dark  and  gloomy.  The  ashes  of  the  fires  were  still 
smoking  by  the  river  side ;  the  grass  around  them  was 
trampled  down  by  men  and  hoi'ses,  and  strewn  with  all 
the  litter  of  a  camp.  Our  departure  had  been  a  gather- 
ing signal  to  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  Scores  of 
wolves  were  prowling  alxint  the  smouldering  fires,  while 
multitudes  wore  roaming  over  the  neighboring  prairie ; 
they  all  fled  as  Shaw  approached,  some  running  over  the 
sand-lx>ds  and  some  over  the  grassy  plains.  The  vultures 
in  great  clouds  were  soaring  overhead,  and  the  dead  bul  1 
near  the  camp  was  completely  blackened  by  the  flock 
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thptlmd  alighted  upon  it;  theyflappfd  tlicii' l.roa.l  wiiif,'s, 
and  Rtiftehed  iii)wai(ls  tlicir  crest, 'd  licads  imd  Lmg 
skinny  iieoks,  fearing  to  remain,  yet  relnetant  t<i  leavo 
their  disgusting  feast.  As  lie  searched  ahont  tlic  fires 
he  saw  the  wolves  seated  on  the  hills  waiting  for  his  de- 
parture. Having  looked  in  vain  for  his  knife,  he  mounted 
again,  and  left  the  wolves  and  the  vultures  to  hanquet 
imdistuihed. 


CHAPTKU   XXVI. 


DOWX   THIC   AllKAXSAS. 


IN  the  summer  of  184i),  tlie  wild  iuid  lonely  hanks  of 
the  Upper  Arkansas  bchekl  for  the  lust  time  the 
passatje  of  an  army.  General  Kearney,  on  his  mareh  to 
Santa  ViS,  adopted  this  route  in  preference  to  the  old  trail 
of  the  Cimarron.  AVhen  we  were  on  the  Arkansas,  the 
main  body  of  the  troops  had  already  passed  on ;  Price's 
Jlissouri  regiment,  however,  was  still  on  its  way,  liaving 
left  the  frontier  much  later  than  the  rest;  and  about 
this  lime  we  began  to  meet  one  or  two  companies  at  a 
time  moving  along  the  trail.  Xo'men  ever  embarked 
upon  a  military  expedition  with  a  greater  love  for  the 
work  before  them  than  the  Jlissourians ;  but  if  discipline 
and  subordination  are  the  criterion  of  merit,  they  were 
worthless  soldiei'S  indeed.  Yet  when  their  exploits  have 
rung  through  all  America,  it  would  be  aljsurd  to  deny 
that  they  were  excellent  irregular  troops.  Their  victories 
were  gained  in  the  teeth  of  every  established  precedent 
of  warfare ;  and  were  owing  to  a  combination  of  niilitiiry 
qualities  in  the  men  themselves.  Doniphan's  regiment 
marched  through  New  Mexito  more  like  a  baud  of  free 
companions  than  like  the  paid  snldiei-s  of  a  modern 
government.  When  General  Taylor  complimented  him 
on  his  success  at  Sacramento  and  elsewhere,  the  ColouePs 
reply  very  well  illustrates  the  relations  which  suUsisted 
Ixjtweeu  the  ollicei'S  and  meu  of  his  command. 
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"I  don't  know  iuiy  thing  of  the  nianipuvrcs.  'I'hp 
boys  kept  coming  to  nic,  to  K't  tlii-m  cluirgi';  and  wIumi 
I  saw  a  good  opportnnity,  I  iohl  thcni  tlicy  niiglit  g(i. 
Tliey  were  oft'  like  a  shot,  and  that's  idl  I  kncjw  ahont 
it." 

The  liackw.iods  lawyer  was  better  fitted  to  eoiiciliate 
the  good-will  than  to  eonnnand  the  oU-dienee  cjf  liis  men. 
There  were  many  serving  under  him,  wlio  Ijoth  from 
eharaeter  and  education  could  better  have  litdd  conunand 
tlian  lie. 

At  the  battle  of  Sacramento  liis  frontiersmen  fought 
ui'tler  every  disadvantage.  The  .Mexicans  had  chosen 
their  position;  they  were  drawn  up  across  the  valley 
that  led  to  their  native  city  of  Chihuahna;  their  whole 
front  was  covered  by  intrenchments  and  defended  by 
batteries,  and  they  outnundiered  the  invadeis  five  to  one. 
.\n  eagle  flew  over  the  .\nierieans,  and  a  deep  murmui' 
I'ose  ahmg  their  lines.  The  enemy's  Iiatteries  opened ; 
h)ng  they  remained  under  fire,  but  when  length  the 
word  vas  given,  they  shouted  and  ran  foi  ,.rd.  In  one 
of  the  divisi..:'s.  when  mid-way  to  the  enemy  a  drunken 
officer  ordered  a  halt;  the  exasperated  men  hesitated 
to  ol)ey. 

"  Forward,  l)oys !  "  cried  a  private  from  the  ranks ;  and 
the  Americans  rushed  like  tigers  ujjon  the  enemv.  Konr 
liundred  ^lexicans  were  slain  upon  the  spot,  and  tin-  rest 
tle<l,  scattering  over  the  i)lain  like  sheep.  The  standards, 
cannon,  and  baggage  were  taken,  and  among  the  rest  a 
wagon  laden  with  cords,  which  the  Mexicans,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  their  confidence,  had  made  ready  for  tying  the 
American  prisoners. 

Doniphan's  volunteers,  whogained  this  victory,  passed 


nj)  with  the  main  army;  but   I* 
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IN.  whom  we 


now  met,  were  men  from  the  siime  neighborhood,  jirecisely 
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similar  in  character,  nmnnci-s,  and  appearance.  Oiio 
morning,  as  we  were  descending  upon  a  wide  meadow, 
where  we  meant  to  rest  for  an  hour  or  two,  we  saw  a 
body  of  horsemen  aiiproacliing  at  a  distiince.  In  order 
to  iind  water,  we  were  obliged  to  turn  aside  to  the  river 
bank,  a  full  half  mile  from  the  trail.  Here  we  put  up  a 
kindof  awning,  and  spreading  buffalo-roljes  on  the  ground 
Shaw  and  I  sat  down  to  smoke. 

"  We  are  going  to  catch  it  now,"  said  Shaw  ;  "  look  at 
those  fellows;  there'll  be  no  peace  for  us  here." 

And  in  truth  about  half  the  volunteers  had  straggled 
away  from  the  line  of  march,  and  were  riding  over  the 
meadow  towai'ds  us. 

"  How  are  you  ?  "  said  the  first  who  came  up,  alighting 
from  his  horse  and  throwing  himself  upon  the  ground. 
The  rest  followed  close,  and  a  score  of  them  soon  gathered 
about  us,  some  lying  at  full  length  and  some  sitting  on 
horseback.  They  all  belonged  to  a  company  raised  in 
St.  Louis.  There  were  some  ruffian  fuces  among  them, 
and  some  haggard  with  debauchery;  but  on  the  whole 
they  were  extremely  good-looking  men,  supe  lor  beyond 
measure  to  the  ordinary  rank  and  file  of  an  army.  Ex- 
cept that  they  were  booted  to  the  knees,  they  wore  their 
belts  and  military  trappings  over  the  ordinary  dress  of 
citizens.  Besides  their  swords  and  holster  pistols,  they 
carried  slung  from  their  saddles  the  excellent  Springfield 
carbines,  loaded  at  the  breech.  They  inciuired  the  char- 
acter of  our  party,  and  were  anxious  to  know  the  prospect 
of  killing  buffalo,  and  the  chance  that  their  horses  would 
stand  the  journey  to  Santa  F^.  All  this  was  well  enough, 
but  a  moment  after  a  worae  visitation  came  upon  us. 

"How  are  you,  strangers?  whar  are  you  going  an<l 
whar  are  you  from?"  said  a  fellow,  who  came  trotting 
up  with  an  old  straw  hat  on  his  head.     He  was  dressed 
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in  the  coarsest  lirowu  homespun  cloth.  I  lis  face  was 
rather  sallow  from  fever-aiul-agnc,  and  liis  tall  (igure, 
though  strong  i.-id  sinewy,  had  a  lean  angular  look,  which, 
together  with  his  hoorish  seat  on  horacliack,  gave  him  an 
appearance  any  thing  hut  graceful.  More  of  the  same 
stami)  were  close  hehind  him.  Their  company  was  raised 
in  one  of  the  frontier  counties,  and  we  soon  had  almndaiit 
evidence  of  their  rustic  hreeding;  they  came  crowding 
round  hy  scores,  pushing  Ixjtween  our  fiiut  visitoi-s,  and 
staring  at  us  with  unahashed  faces. 

"Are  you  the  cai)tain?"  asked  one  fellow. 
"  What's  your  husiness  out  here  ?  "  asked  another. 
"  Whar  do  you  live  when  you're  to  home  ?"  said  a  third. 
"I  reckon  you're  traders,"  sin-niised  a  fourth;  and  to 
crown  the  whole,  one  of  them  came  confidentially  to  my 
side  and  inquired  in  a  low  voice,  "  What's  your  partner's 
name  ?  " 

As  each  new  comer  repeated  the  same  questions,  the 
nuisance  hecame  intolerable.  Our  military  visitors  were 
soon  disgusted  at  the  concise  nature  of  our  rei)lies,  and 
we  could  overhear  them  muttering  curses.  While  we  sat 
smoking,  not  in  the  best  imaginable  humor,  Tete  Rouge's 
tongue  was  not  idle.  He  never  forgot  his  military  char- 
acter, and  during  the  whole  interview  he  was  incessantly 
busy  among  his  fellow-soldiei-s.  At  1  ngth  we  placed 
him  on  the  ground  before  \is,  and  told  him  that  he  might 
play  the  part  of  spokesman.  Tete  Rouge  was  delighted, 
and  we  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him  gabble  at 
such  a  rate  that  the  torrent  of  questions  was  in  u  great 
measure  diverted  from  us.  A  little  while  after,  a  cannon 
with  four  horses  came  lund)ering  up  behind  the  crowd ; 
and  the  driver,  who  was  perched  on  one  of  the  animals, 
stretching  his  neck  so  as  to  look  over  the  rest  of  the  men, 
called  out,  — 
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"  Whar  are  you  frnm,  mid  wliiit"s  your  Imsiness?" 

Tlio  raiitain  of  one  of  tlie  oompiinit'S  was  among  our 
visitors,  drawn  liy  tlic  same  furiosity  that  liad  attracted 
his  mi'U.  rnli'ss  tlirir  faces  kOit'd  tlipin,  not  a  few  in  tlie 
crowd  inij;lit  witli  great  advantage  have  changed  i)Uices 
with  tlieir  connnander. 

"Well,  men,"  said  he,  lazily  rising  from  the  ground 
where  he  had  Ix'on  lounging,  "it's  getting  late,  I  reckon 
we'd  iH'tteriK)  moving." 

"  I  shan't  start  yet  anyhow, "  said  one  fellow,  who  was 
lying  half  asleep  with  his  head  resting  on  his  arm. 

"Don't  lie  inaliurrv.  Captain,"  added  the  lieutenant. 

"  Well,  liave  it  your  own  way,  we'll  wait  a  while 
longer,"  replied  the  oljsequioiis  commander. 

At  length,  however,  our  visitors  went  straggling  away 
as  they  had  come,  and  we,  to  our  great  relief,  were  left 
alone  again. 

No  one  wa.s  more  relieved  thr.n  Deelaurioi-s  liy  the  de- 
parture of  the  volunteei-s ;  for  dinner  was  getting  colder 
every  moment.  He  spread  a  well-whitened  buffalo-hide 
upon  the  grass,  placed  in  the  middle  the  juicy  hump  of  a 
fat  cow,  ranged  around  it  the  tin  plates  and  cups,  and 
then  announced  that  all  was  ready.  Tete  Rouge,  with 
his  usual  alacrity  on  such  occasions,  was  the  first  to  take 
his  seat.  In  his  fninier  capacity  of  steamlinat  clerk,  he 
had  learned  to  prefix  the  honorary  ^f^stl  /•  to  everybody's 
name,  whether  of  high  or  1  iw  degree ;  so  Jim  Gurney  was 
^Ir.  Oumey,  Henry  was  Mr.  Henry,  and  even  Deslauriers, 
for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  heard  himself  addressed  as 
]Mr.  Deslauriei's.  This  did  not  prevent  his  conceiving  a 
violent  enmity  against  Tete  Rouge,  who,  in  his  ."utile 
though  praiseworthy  attempts  to  make  himself  useful, 
used  always  to  intermeddle  with  cooking  the  dinnera. 
Deslauriers's  disposition  knew  no  medium  between  smiles 
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iiiid  sinisliine  and  a  (lnwnii},'lit  tdriiado  of  wmdi ;  lie  said 
nothing  to  'IVti'  HDuyc,  hut  liis  «riinj,'s  raiikh'd  in  lii.s 
hreast.  TiHt'  Kimgc  liad  taken  hi.s  iilaco  at  dim  r;  it 
was  liis  liai)i)ic!<t  nioniint;  lie  sat  envtdopi'd  in  tho  old 
hutl'alo-coat,  sleeves  turned  upiii  pi-eiiaiatiiin  forthe  work, 
and  hi.s  nhort  logs  ernssed  on  tlie  grass  U^fore  liini;  he 
had  a  cup  of  coffee  l)y  his  side  and  his  knife  readv  in  his 
hand,  and  while  he  looked  ujion  the  fat  hurni)  rihs,  his 
eyes  dilated  with  anticiiiation.  DeslaurierssatoiJiKisite  to 
him,  and  tlie  rest  of  us  hy  this  time  had  taken  our  seats. 

"How  is  this,   Deslauriers?     You  haven't  given  lis 
bread  enough.'' 

At  this  Deslauiieix's  jilaeid  face  flew  into  a  paroxysm 
of  contortiuns.  He  grinned  with  wrath,  chattered,  gestic- 
ulated, and  hurled  forth  a  volley  of  incoherent  words  in 
hroken  English  at  the  astonished  TtJte  liouge.  It  was 
just  possible  to  make  out  that  ho  was  accusing  him  of 
having  ste'en  and  eaten  four  largo  cakes  which  had  Win 
laid  by  for  dinner.  Ti'to  Rouge,  confouuilcd  at  this  sud- 
den attack,  stared  at  liis  as.sailant  for  a  nioiiient  in  dimili 
amazement,  with  mouth  and  eyes  wide  open.  At  last  he 
found  speech,  and  protested  that  the  accusa  I  ion  was  false ; 
and  that  he  coidd  not  conceive  how  he  had  offended  Mr. 
Deslauriers,  or  provoked  him  to  use  such  ungentlenianly 
expressions.  The  teniiiest  of  words  raged  with  such  fury 
that  nothing  else  could  lie  heard.  But  Tete  Itouge  from 
his  creater  ccminiaiid  of  English  had  a  manifest  advan- 
tage over  Deslauriers,  who,  after  sputtering  and  griniacin" 
for  a  while,  found  his  words  quite  inadequate  to  the  ex- 
pression of  his  wrath.  Ho  jumi)ed  up  and  vaiii.shcd, 
jerking  out  between  bis  teeth  one  furious  xnnr  cii/'uit  ih, 
(jnrce  !  a  Canadian  title  of  honor,  made  doubly  emjdiatic 
by  being  usually  aiiplicd  together  with  a  cut  of  the  whip 
to  refractory  mules  and  hoi-ses. 
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The  next  iiioininjf  we  s;i\v  iin  old  Imffiilo  Imll  e8cf>rting 
liiH  iMiw  with  two  sinnll  ciilvcs  over  the  priiiiic.  CloHe 
lieliiiHl  ciiiiie  four  or  live  huge  wliite  wolven,  sneaking 
stesiltliih  throiiy:li  the  hiii'  ineaihi\v-f,'niHs,  iiiid  watoliinj? 
for  tile  iiionieiit  when  one  of  tlie  eliihlreti  sliouhl  clinnee 
to  hig  Ix'hinil  liin  [lareiits.  The  ohl  hull  Uejil  well  on  liis 
gtiaril,  and  faced  ahoul  now  and  then  to  keep  the  prowling 
ruttiaiiH  at  a  ditttaiue. 

A»  we  ajiproaehed  our  nooning-place,  we  saw  live  or  six 
buffalo  standing  at  the  suuuuil  of  a  tall  lilufl'.  Tiotting 
forward  to  the  spot  where  we  meant  to  sto|),  I  flung  off 
luy  saddle  and  turned  my  hoi  e  loose.  By  making  a  oir- 
cuit  under  cover  of  sonic  rising  grfiund,  I  reached  the 
foot  of  the  hluff  unnoticed,  ami  climU'd  up  its  steep 
side.  I-ying  under  the  hrow  of  the  rlerlivity,  I  preparer 
to  fire  at  the  ImfTalo,  who  stood  on  the  flat  surface  above, 
m)t  five  yards  distant.  The  gleaming  lifle-bar.cl  levelled 
over  tlie  eilge  caught  their  notice,  an<l  they  turned  and 
ran.  Close  as  they  were,  it  was  impossible  to  kill  tliem 
when  in  tint  [msition,  and  stepping  upon  the  s,,nnnit,  I 
pursued  thim  over  the  higU  and  table-land.  It  was  ex- 
tremely rugged  and  bi-oken ;  a  great  sandy  ravine  was 
channelled  throtigh  it,  with  smaller  ravines  entering  on 
ea(;h  side,  like  tributary  streams.  The  buffalo  scattered, 
and  I  sofin  lost  sight  of  most  of  them  as  they  scuttled 
away  through  the  sandy  chasms;  a  bull  and  a  cow  alone 
kept  in  view.  Fora  vhile  they  ran  along  the  edge  of  the 
gi-eat  ravine,  aiipearing  and  disappearing  as  they  dived 
into  some  chasm  and  again  emerged  from  it.  At  last 
they  stretched  out  upon  the  broad  prairie,  a  plain  nearly 
Hat  and  almost  devoid  of  verdure,  for  every  shoi-t  grass- 
blade  was  dried  and  shrivelle<l  by  the  glaring  sun.  Now 
and  then  the  old  bull  would  face  towards  me;  whenever 
lie  did  so  I  fell  to  the  ground  and  lay  motionle"s.     In 
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this  inuiiUfr  I  iljiiscil  tlii'iu  fur  aliDiit  two  mill's,  iiiitil  iit 
length  I  lu'iird  in  ficmt  a  ilfti)  lioai-su   Wlloniiig.      A 
iiiumi'iit  nftcr,  a  luinil  nf  aiM.ii*  :»  Iniiiihiil  lulls,  boforo 
hiildfU  h\  a  sliylit  swc'll  of  tlio  plain,  caino  at  fi...  (.■  inld 
view.     The  fiijjitives  mn  tnwanls  tliei  ..    Instiad  cif  niih- 
gling  witli  the  IkimiI,  as  I  expicliMl,  they  passed  direetly 
through,  and  eiintinued  their  flight.     At  this  .'  gavo  U[) 
the  ehasc,  emwled  to  witliin  gun-shot  of  tho  bulls,  and 
sat  down  on  the  ground  to  watel>  them.      My  presence  did 
not  disturb  tlieui  in  the  least.      Tliey  were  nut  feeding, 
for  there  was  nothing  to  cat;  but  they  seemed  tu  ha vu 
ehosen  the  parclied  .in<l  seorehing  ilesert  ns  their  jilav- 
ground.      Some  were    rolling   on   the  ground  amid  a 
eloud  of  dust;  othein,  with  a  hoarsa  rundjling  bellow, 
were   butting  their   large   heads  together,  vhilo  many 
stood  uiotioidess,  as  if  (juite  inanimate.     Except  their 
monstrous   grow,     of   tangled   grizzly  inane,  they  hatl 
no  hair;  for  their  old  coat  had  fallen  off  in  the  spring, 
and  their  new  one  had  not  as  yet  ajipeared.     Sometimes 
an  old  bull  would  step  forward,  and  gaze  at  nie  with  a 
grim  and  stupid  eountenanee ;  then  he  would  turn  and 
butt  his  next  neighljor;  then  he  would  lie  down  and  roll 
over  hi  the  dust,  kicking  his  hoofs  in  the  air.     When 
satisfied  with  this  aniuseme   i,  he  would  jerk  his  head 
and  shouldei's  upward,  and  resting  on  his  forelegs,  staru 
at  ine  in  this  position,  half  blinded  by  his  mane,  and  his 
face  covered  with  dirt;  then  up  he  would  spring  ujion  all 
foui-s,  shake  his  dusty  sides    turn  half  round,  and  stand 
with  his  ))eard  touching  the  ground,  in  r.n  attitude  of  i)ro- 
found  abstraction,  as  if  reflecting  on  his  puerile  conduct. 
"  You  are  too  ugly  to  live, "  tl. ought  I ;  and  aiming  at  the 
ugliest,  I  shot  three  of  vheni  in  succession..     Tlie  rcat 
were  not  at  all  discomposi  d  at  this ;  they  k^i/t  on  bellow- 
ing, butting,  and  rolling  on  the  ground  as  bei  re.     Henry 
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f'liutilliiii  alwavM  ciiiitidMrcl  us  io  keep  [n'lfi'dly  iiuict  in 
till'  lucitiMico  (if  a  wiiuiidcil  liiiffiilii,  fur  ,iiiy  imivi'iiiriit  i> 
ii|il  to  I'Xritc  liiiii  to  make  liii  uttiick;  so  I  Hiit  still  ii|«iii 
the  fjidiiiid.  liiacliiij;  ami  firiiij;  willi  us  litllt'  mutidi'  a> 
iHissililr.  Wliilc  I  was  tliiis  finployiMl,  a  s|n'ilaliir  madi' 
lil.s  u(i|i>'ai'am'i':  a  little  aiitelnpo  eame  rMiiiiiii^'  lip  to 
witliili  liftv\arils;  ami  lliclc  it  stooil,  it-i  slemler  neck 
nrcliiMl,  Its  small  lioiiis  tliiowii  liaik,  ami  its  lai'^'e  dark 
eves  paziii^'  on  me  willi  a  look  of  eaL,'ei'  curiosity.  Ii\ 
tliu  side  of  the  sliaj,'j,'y  aial  briitisli  iiioiisters  U'Tore  me.  it 
BceiiK'd  like  Home  lovely  youiii;  ^iil  in  a  deii  of  iciIiIn'Is  oi 
n  iii'stof  iRiaided  pirates.  Tlie  I mtlalo  looked  iij;liei'  tliaii 
evef.  "Here  goes  foraiiotlicrof  yoti,"  llinii^'lit  I,  feeling 
in  my  pouch  for  a  peiciission-cap.  Not  a  iH'ioiission-eap 
was  there.  My  good  rillu  was  useless  as  nii  old  iion  liar. 
One  of  the  wounded  hulls  hail  not  yet  fallen,  ami  I  waitecl 
for  some  time,  hoping  every  moment  that  his  strength 
would  fail  him.  He  still  stood  niiii,  looking  grimly  at 
me,  oml  disregarding  Henry's  adviic,  I  rose  and  walked 
away.  Many  jf  the  hulls  turned  ami  lookeil  at  me,  hut 
the  wounded  brute  made  mi  attack.  1  soon  came  upon  a 
deep  ravine  which  wduld  give  nie  shelter  in  case  of  emer- 
gency; so  I  turned  round  and  threw  a  stone  at  the  hulls. 
They  received  it  with  the  utmost  iuditVerencc.  Feeling 
myself  insulted  at  their  refusal  to  1k'  frightened,  I  swung 
my  hat,  shouted,  and  made  a  show  of  niiming  towards 
them;  at  this  they  crowded  together  and  galloped  off, 
leavhig  their  dead  and  wounded  upon  the  field.  As  I 
moved  towards  the  camp  I  saw  the  last  survivor  totter 
and  fall  dead.  My  speed  in  returning  was  wonderfully 
quickened  hy  the  reflection  that  the  Pawnees  were  ahroad, 
and  that  I  was  defenceless  in  case  of  meeting  with  an 
enemy.  I  saw  no  living  thing,  however,  except  two  or 
three  squalid  old  hulls  s(  •■ambling  among  the  sand-hills 
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tliiit  llaiiki'il  llic  ^riv.il  laviiii'.  Wliiii  I  icarlicil  ciiiii]!  llir 
jkuU   wi'iv  liiMllv  ri'iiily  Icir  llic  artri'iinuJi  liiiivr. 

We  I'lii  aiiipi'd  tli.il  I'Miiiii^  111  a  sliorl  ili?.laiKi'  fnini 
llir  liviiliaiik.  AliiJiit  ijildiii^'lit,  as  we  all  la\  "Ici'ii  mi 
tilt'  ^'rciiiiiil,  till'  iiiaii  iK'arrst  to  iiii',  ^'ciillv  narliiii;,'  ma 
his  liaiiil,  tmii'lii'il  iin  .slimilili'i,  iiml  ca 'tiiuu'il  iiii'  at  llii' 
Mumc  tiiiit'  iKit  to  iiiovi'.  It  was  blight  si  lij,'lit.  <  )ik'1i- 
iiij;  my  eyi's  atitl  slightly  tiiiiiiiig.  I  saa  a  large  uliilc 
wolf  moving  stealthily  aniunil  tho  I'liilitis  of  our  liir. 
with  his  nose  dosf  to  the  grouiiil.  Oiseiigaiiiiig  my  hand 
from  the  blanket,  I  drew  the  ver  from  my  ritle,  which 
lay  elose  at  my  .side;  the  motion  alarmed  the  wolf,  and 
with  long  leaps  he  Inmiided  out  of  the  eiimii.  Jumiiing 
nji,  I  tiled  after  him,  when  he  was  about  thir  v  varils  dis- 
tant; the  melancholy  liiim  of  the  bullet  sou'  ded  faraway 
through  the  night.  At  the  sharp  repor  so  suddenly 
breuKing  upon  the  stillness,  all  the  men  sprang  up. 

"You've  killed  him,"  said  one  of  them. 

"Xo,  I  ha\eu"t,"si.;d  I;  "  there  he  goes,  running  alonj- 
the  river."' 

"Then  there's  two  of  them.  Don't  you  see  that  out 
lying  out  yonder?" 

We  went  out  to  it,  and  instead  of  a  dead  white  wolf, 
found  the  bleached  skull  of  a  buffalo.  I  had  missed  my 
mark,  and  what  was  worse  had  grossly  violated  a  stand- 
ing law  of  the  iirairie.  When  in  a  dangerous  jiart  of  the 
country,  it  is  coiLsiilercd  highly  imprudent  to  tire  a  gun 
after  eneampiiig,  lest  the  report  should  reach  the  cars  of 
Indians. 

The  horses  were  saddlcil  in  the  morning,  mid  the  last 
man  had  lighted  his  pipe  at  the  dying  ashes  of  the  lire. 
The  beauty  of  the  day  enlivened  us  all.  Even  Ellis  felt 
its  influence,  and  occasionally  made  a  remark  as  we  rode 
alons,  and  Jim  Gurnev  told  endless  stories  of  ]iis  criiis- 
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ings  in  the  United  States  service.  Tlie  buffalo  were 
abundant,  and  at  length  a  large  biind  of  them  went  run- 
ning up  tlie  hills  on  the  left. 

"  Too  good  a  chance  to  lose, "  said  Shaw.  We  lashed  our 
horses  and  gallr)pe(l  after  them .  Shaw  killed  one  with  each 
barrel  of  his  gun.  I  separated  another  from  the  herd 
and  shot  him.  The  small  bullet  of  the  rifle-pistol  strik- 
ing too  far  back  did  not  immediately  take  effect,  and  the 
bull  ran  on  with  unabated  si)eed.  Again  and  again  I 
snapped  the  remaining  pistol  at  him.  I  primed  it  afresh 
three  or  four  times,  and  each  time  it  missed  fire,  for  the 
touch-hole  was  clogged  up.  Returning  it  to  the  holster, 
I  began  to  load  the  empty  pistol,  still  gallojjing  by  the 
side  of  the  bull.  By  this  time  he  had  grown  desperate. 
The  foam  liew  from  his  jaws  and  his  tongue  lolled  out. 
Before  the  pistol  was  loaded  he  sprang  upon  me,  and 
followed  up  his  attack  with  a  furious  rush.  The  only 
alternative  was  to  run  away  or  be  killed.  I  took  to  flight, 
and  the  bull,  bristling  with  furj-,  pursued  me  closely. 
The  pistol  was  soon  ready,  and  then  looking  back  I  saw 
his  head  five  or  six  yards  behind  my  horse's  tail.  To 
fire  at  it  would  be  useless,  for  a  bullet  flattens  against  the 
adamantine  skull  of  a  buffalo  bull.  Inclining  my  body  to 
the  left,  I  turned  my  horee  in  that  direction  as  sharply 
as  his  speed  would  permit.  The  bull  rushing  blindly  on 
with  great  force  and  weight  did  not  turn  so  quickly.  As 
I  looked  back,  his  neck  and  shoulder  were  exposed  to 
view;  and,  turning  in  the  saddle,  I  shot  a  b'ullet  thiough 
them  obliquely  into  his  vitals.  He  gave  over  the  chase 
and  soon  fell  to  the  ground.  An  English  tourist  repre- 
sents a  situation  like  this  as  one  of  imminent  dangei ; 
this  is  a  mistake ;  the  bull  never  pursues  long,  and  the 
horse  must  be  wretched  indeed  that  cannot  keaty  out  of 
his  way  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
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We  were  now  come  to  a  part  of  the  countrj'  where  we 
were  bound  in  conuiion  prudence  to  use  every  possible 
precaution.     We   mounted   guard  at  niglit,  each   man 
standing   in   hi.s  turn;   and  no  one  ever  slept  without 
drawing  his  rifle  close  to  his  side  or  folding  it  with  him 
in  his  blanket.     One  morning  our  vigilance  was  stimu- 
lated by  finding  traces  of  a  large  C'anianche  encampment. 
Fortunately   for  us,  however,  it  had  been  abandoned 
nearly  a  week.     On  the   next  evening  we   found   the 
ashes  of  a  recent  fli-e,  which  gave  us  at  the  time  some 
uneasiness.     At  length  we  reached  the  Caches,  a  place 
of  dangerous   reputi^;   and   it   had   a   most  dangerous 
appearance,  consisting  of  sand-hills  everywhere  broken 
by  ravines  and  deep  chasms.     Here  we  found  the  grave 
of  Swan,  killed  at  this  place,  probably  by  the  Pawnees, 
two  or  three  weeks  l)efore.     Ilis  remains,  more  than  once 
violated  Iry  the  Indians  and  the  wolves,  were  suffered  at 
length  to  remain  undistiirbed  in  their  wild  burial-place. 
For  several  days  we  met  detached  companies  of  Price's 
regiment.     Hoi-ses  would  often  break  loose  at  night  from 
their  camps.     One  afternoon  we  picked  up  three  of  these 
stragglers  quietly  grazing  along  the  river.    After  we  came 
to  camp  that  evening,  ,Tim  Gurney  brought  news  that 
more  of  them  were  in  sight.     It  was  nearly  dark,  and  a 
cold,  drizzling  rain  had  set  in ;  but  we  all  turned  out,  and 
after  an  hour's  chase  nine  horses  were  caught  and  brought 
in.     One  of  them  was  equipped  with  saddle  and  bridle ; 
pistols  were  hanging  at  the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  a  car- 
bine was  slung  at  its  side,  and  a  blanket  rolled  up  behind 
it.     In  the  morning,  as  we  resumed  our  journey,  our  cav- 
alcade presented  a  much  more  imi)Osing  appearance  than 
ever  before.      We  kept  on  till  the  afternoon,  when,  far 
behind,  three  horsemen  appeared  on  the  horizon.     Com- 
ing  on  at  a  hand-gallop,  they  soon   overtook  us,  and 
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claiinetl  all  the  horses  as  belonging  to  themselves  and 
others  of  their  company.  They  were  of  course  given  up, 
very  much  to  the  mortification  of  Ellis  and  Jim  Gunioy. 
Our  own  horses  now  showed  signs  of  fatigue,  and  we 
resolved  to  give  them  half  a  day's  rest.  We  stopped  at 
noon  at  a  grassy  spot  by  the  river.  After  dinner  Shaw 
and  Henry  went  out  to  hunt;  and  while  the  men  lounged 
about  the  camp,  I  lay  down  to  read  in  the  shadow  of  the 
cart.  Looking  up,  I  saw  a  bvU  grazing  alone  on  the 
prairie  more  than  a  mile  distant,  and  taking  my  rifle  I 
walked  towa:ds  him.  As  I  came  near,  I  crawled  upon 
the  ground  u  itil  I  approached  to  within  a  hundred  yards ; 
here  I  sat  do  ivn  upon  the  grass  and  waited  till  he  should 
turn  him.ooif  into  a  proper  position  to  receive  his  death- 
wound.  He  was  a  grim  old  veteran.  His  loves  and  his 
battles  were  over  for-  that  season,  and  now,  gaunt  and 
war-worn,  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  herd  to  graze  by 
himself  and  recruit  his  exhausted  strength.  He  was 
miserably  emaciated;  his  mane  was  all  in  tatters;  his 
hide  was  bare  and  rough  as  an  elephant's,  and  covered 
with  dried  patches  of  the  mud  in  which  he  had  been  wal- 
lowing. He  showed  all  his  ribs  whenever  he  moved.  He 
looked  like  some  grizzly  old  ruffian  grown  gray  in  blood 
and  violence,  and  scowling  on  all  the  world  from  his  mis- 
anthropic seclusion.  The  old  savage  looked  up  when  I 
first  approached,  and  gave  me  a  fierce  stare ;  then  he  fell 
to  grazing  again  with  an  air  of  contemptuous  indifference. 
The  moment  after,  as  if  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  he 
threw  up  his  head,  faced  quickly  about,  and  to  my  amaze- 
ment came  at  a  rapid  trot  directly  towards  me.  I  was 
strongly  impelled  to  get  up  and  run,  but  this  would  have 
been  very  dangerous.  Sitting  quite  still,  I  aimed,  as  he 
came  on,  at  the  thin  part  of  the  skull  above  ihe  nose, 
hoping  that  the  shot  might  have  the  effect  of  turning  him. 
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After  he  had  passed  overalmut  three-quarters  of  the  dis- 
tance  l)etween  us,  I  was  <,»  tlie  point  of  iiring,  when,  to 
my  great  satisfaction,  lie  stopiiod  sliort.     I  had  full  op- 
portunity of  studying  his  eountcnanee ;  his  wliole  front 
was  covered  with  a  huge  mass  of  coaixe  matted  hair, 
whicli  hung  so  hiw  tliat  nothing  hut  his  two  f.irefeet  were 
visible  beneath  it;  liis  short  thick  horns  were  blunted 
and  si)lit  to  the  very  roots  in  his  various  battles,  and 
across  liis  nose  and  forehead  were  two  or  three   large 
white  scars,  which  gave  him  a  grim,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  whimsical  apix>aranee.     It  seemed  to  me  tliat  he 
stood  there  motionless  for  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  star- 
ing at  me  through  the  tangled  locks  of  his  mane.     For 
my  part,  I  remained  as  quiet  as  he,  and  looked  quite  as 
hard.     I  felt  greatly  inclineil  to  come  to  terms  with  him. 
"  My  friend,"  thought  I,  "if  you'll  let  me  off,  I'll  let  you 
off."    At  length  he  seemed  to  have  akandoned  any  hostile 
design.     Veiy  slowly  and  deliberately  he  began  to  turn 
about;  little  by  little  his  side  came  into  view,  all  be- 
plastered  with  mud.     It  was  a  tempiting  sight.     I  forgot 
my  prudent  intentions,  and  fired  my  rifle ;  a  pistol  would 
have  served  at  that  distance.     The  old  bull  spun  round 
like  a  top,  and  galloped  away  over  the  prairie.     He  ran 
some  distance,  and  even  ascended  a  considerable  hill,  !«- 
fore  he  lay  down  and  died.     After  shooting  another  bull 
among  the  hills,  I  went  hack  to  camp. 

At  noon,  on  the  fourteenth  of  Septemlier,  a  very  large 
Santa  Vi  caravan  came  up.  The  plain  was  covered  v  ith 
the  long  files  of  their  white-topped  wagons,  the  close  black 
carriages  in  which  the  traders  tra\el  and  sleep,  large 
droves  of  mules  and  horees,  and  men  on  hoi-seback  and  on 
foot.  They  all  stopped  on  the  meadow  near  us.  Our  di- 
minutive cart  and  handful  of  men  made  but  aninsignifican  b 
ligure  by  the  side  of  their  wide  and  bustling  camp.     Tete 
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Rouge  went  to  visit  them,  and  soon  came  kick  with  half 
a  dozen  biscuit  in  one  hand,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  in 
the  other.     I  inquired  where  he  got  them.     "  Oh,"  said 
lY'te  Houge,  "  I  know  some  of  the  traders.     Dr.  Uobl*  is 
there  besides. "    I  asked  who  Dr.  Doblw  might  be.    "  One 
of  our  St.  Louia  doctors,"  rtiilied  Tite  Rouge.     For  two 
days  past  I  had  l)een  severely  attacked  by  the  same  dis- 
order which  had  so  greatly  reduced  my  strength  when  at 
the  mountains;  at  this  time  I  was  suffering  not  a  little 
from  pain  and  weakness.     T6te  Rouge,  in  answer  to  my 
inquiries,  declared  that  Dr.  Dobbs  was  a  physician  of  the 
first  standing.     Without  at  all  believing  him,  I  resolved 
to  consult  this  eminent  practitioner.     Walking  over  to 
the  camp,  I  found  him  lying  sound  asleep  under  one  of 
the  wagons.    He  offered  in  his  own  person  but  indifferent 
evidence  of  his  skill,  for  it  was  five  months  since  I  had 
seen  so  cadaverous  a  face.     His  hat  had  fallen  off,  and 
his  yellow  hair  was  all  in  disorder;  one  of  his  arms  sup- 
plied the  place  of  a  pillow;  his  trousera  were  wrinkled 
half  way  up  to  his  knees,  and  he  was  covered  with  little 
bits  of  grass  and  straw  upon  which  he  had  rolled  in  his 
uneasy  slumber.    A  Mexican  stood  near,  and  I  made  him 
a  sign  to  touch  the  doctor.    Up  sprang  the  learned  Dobbs, 
and  sitting  upright  rubbed  his  eyes  and  looked  about  him 
in  bewilderment.    I  regretted  the  necessity  of  disturbing 
him,  and  said  I  had  come  to  ask  professional  advice. 

"Your  system,  sir,  is  in  a  disordered  state,"  said  he, 
solemnly,  after  a  short  examination. 

I  inquired  what  might  be  the  particular  species  of  dis- 
order. 

"Evidently  a  morbid  action  of  the  liver,"  replied  the 
medical  man;  "  I  will  give  you  a  prescription." 

Repairing  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  covered  wagons,  he 
scrambled  in;  for  a  moment  I  could  see  nothing  of  him 
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but  his  boots.  At  length  he  i)rodueed  a  box  which  he  }iatl 
extracted  from  some  dark  recess  witliiii,  and,  ojieiiiiig  it, 
presented  me  witi)  a  folded  paiKir.  "  What  is  it  ?  "  said  l! 
"Calomel,"  said  the  doctor. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  would  have  taken  almost 
any  tiling.  There  was  not  enough  to  do  me  umch  harm, 
and  It  might  possibly  do  good;  so  at  camp  that  night  I 
took  the  poison  instead  of  supper. 

That  camp  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  traders  warned 
uf  nut  to  follow  the  main  trail  along  the  river,  "  unless, " 
as  one  of  them  olwerved,  "you  want  to  have  your  throats 
cut!"  The  river  at  this  place  makes  a  liend;  and  a 
smaller  trail,  known  as  "the  Ridge-path,"  V'uds  directly 
across  the  prairie  from  point  to  point,  a  distance  of  sixty 
or  seventy  miles. 

We  followed  this  trail,  and  after  travelling  seven  or 
eight  miles  came  to  a  small  stream,  where  we  encamped. 
Our  position  was  not  chosen  with  much  forethought  or 
military-  skill.     The  water  was  in  a  deep  hollow,  with 
steep,  high  banks;  on  the  grassy  bottom  of  this  hollow  we 
picketed  our  horses,  wliile  we  ourselves  encamped  upon  tie 
barren  prairie  just  above.    The  opportunitv  was  acbnirable 
either  for  driving  off  our  hoi-ses  or  attacking  us.     After 
dark,  as  Tate  Rouge  was  sitting  at  supjx^r,  we  ol)served  him 
pointing  with  a  face  of  speechless  horror  over  the  shoulder 
of  Henry,  who  was  opposite  to  him.     Aloof  amid  the 
darkness  appeared  a  gigantic  black  apparition,  solemnlv 
s^vaying  to  an,l  fro  as  it  adva..,    ,1  steadily  upon  us 
Henry,  half  vexed  and  half  amused,  jumped  up,  spread 
out   his  arms,  and  shouted.     The  invader  was  an  old 
buttalo-bull,    who,    with   characteristic    stupidity,    was 
walking  directly  into  camp.     It  cost  some  shouting  and 
swinging  of  hats  befcjie  we  could  bring  him  first  to  a 
halt  and  then  to  a  rapid  retreat. 
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The  moon  wiis  full  and  bright ;  but  as  the  black  clouds 
chased  rapidly  over  it,  we  were  at  one  moment  in  light 
and  at  the  next  in  darkness.  As  the  evening  advanced, 
u  thunder-storm  came  up  and  struck  us  with  such  violence 
that  the  tent  would  have  been  blown  over  if  we  had  not 
interposed  the  cart  to  break  the  force  of  the  wind.  At 
lengtli  it  subsided  to  a  steady  rain.  I  lay  awake  through 
nearly  tlie  whole  night,  listening  to  its  dull  patter  upon 
the  janvas  above.  The  moisture,  which  fihod  the  tent 
and  trickled  from  every  thing  in  it,  did  not  add  to  the 
comfort  of  the  situation.  About  twelve  o'clock  Shaw 
went  out  to  stand  guard  amid  the  rain  and  piichy  dark- 
ness. Munroe  was  also  on  the  alert.  When  about  two 
hours  had  passed,  Shaiw  came  silently  in,  and,  touching 
Henry,  called  to  him  in  a  low  quick  voice  to  come  out. 
"  What  is  it  ?"  I  asked.  "  Indians,  I  believe, "  whispered 
Shaw;  "but  lie  still;  I'll  call  you  if  there's  a  fight." 

He  and  Henry  went  out  together.  I  took  the  cover 
from  my  rifle,  put  a  fresh  percussion-cap  upon  it,  and 
then,  being  in  much  pain,  lay  down  ugain.  In  about  five 
minutes  Shaw  returned.  "  All  right,"  he  saii?,  as  he  lay 
down  to  sleep.  Henry  was  now  standing  guard  in  his 
place.  He  told  me  in  the  morning  the  particulars  of  the 
alarm.  Munroe's  watchful  eye  had  discovered  some  dark 
objects  down  in  the  ho'low,  among  the  horses,  like  men 
creeping  on  all-fours.  Lying  flat  on  their  faces,  he  and 
Shaw  crawled  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  and  were  soon  con- 
vinced that  these  dark  objects  were  Indians.  Shaw  silently 
withdrew  to  call  Henry,  and  they  all  lay  watching  in  the 
same  position.  Henry's  eye  is  one  of  the  best  on  the 
prairie.  He  detected  after  a  while  the  true  nature  of 
the  intruders;  they  were  nothing  but  wolves  creeping 
among  the  horses. 

It  is  very  singular  that,  when  picketed  near  a  camp. 
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horses  seldom  show  any  fonr  of  such  an  intrusion.  The 
wolves  appear  to  have  no  other  object  than  that  of  gnaw- 
ing the  trail-ropes  of  raw  hide  by  which  the  animals  are 
secured.  Several  times  in  the  course  of  tlie  journey  my 
horse's  trail-rope  was  bitten  in  two  by  these  nocturnal 
visitors. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


THE  SETTLEMENTS. 

THE  next  day  was  extremely  hot,  and  we  rode  from 
morning  till  niglit  without  seeing  a  tree,  a  bush,  or 
a  drop  of  -..ater.     Our  hoi'ses  and  mules  suffered  much 
more  than  we,  hut  as  sunset  approarthed,  they  pricked  up 
their  ears  and  mended  their  pace.     Water  was  not  far 
off.     When  we  came  to  tlie  ('.esccnt  of  the  broad  shallow 
valley  where  it  lay,  an  un)joked-for  sight  awaited  us. 
Tlib  -itreain  glistened  at  ihe  bottom,  anO  along  its  banks 
were  pitched  a  multitude  of  tents,  while  hundreds  of  cat- 
tle were  feeding  over  the  meadows.     Bodies  of  troops, 
both  horse  and  foot,  and  long  trains  of  wagons,  with  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  moving  over  the  opposite  ridge 
and  descending  the  broad  declivity  before  us.    these  were 
the  Mormon  battalion  in  the  service  of  government,  to- 
gether with  a  considerable  number  of  Missouri  Volun- 
teers.    The  Mormons  were  to  be  paid  off  in  California, 
and  they  were  allowed  to  brhig  with  them  their  families 
and  property.     Tliere  was  somethng  verj-  striking  in  the 
half-miUbiry,  half-patriarchal  appearance  of  these  anned 
fanatics,  thus  on  their  way  with  their  wives  and  children, 
to  found,  it  might  be,  a  Mormon  empire  in  California. 
AVe  were  much  more  astonished  than  pleased  at  the  sight 
before  us.     In  order  to  find  an  unoccupied  camping- 
ground,  we  were  obliged  to  pass  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up 
the  stream,  and  here  we  were  soon  beset  by  a  swaim  of 
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Monnons  and  Missourians.  Tlio  United  States  olliier  iu 
cuiiimaiid  of  the  whole  came  alsn  to  visit  us,  and  remained 
some  time  at  our  eatn|i. 

Ill  the  morning  the  country  was  covered  with  mist. 
Wo  were  a'.ways  early  risers,  hut  \k'U>iv  we  were  ready, 
the  voices  of  mer  driving  in  the  cattle  sounded  all  around 
us.  As  we  passed  ahovc  their  camp,  we  saw  through  the 
olxicurity  tliat  the  tents  were  falling,  and  the  ranks  rap- 
idly forming;  and,  mingled  with  the  cries  of  women  and 
children,  the  rolling  of  the  Mormon  drums  and  the  clear 
blast  of  their  trnmi>ets  sounded  through  the  mist. 

From  that  time  to  the  j  mrney's  end,  we  met  almost 
every  day  long  trains  of  government  .vagons,  laden  with 
stores  for  the  troops,  crawling  at  a  snail's  ^>ace  towards 
Santa  Fi. 

Tete  Rouge  had  a  mortal  antipathy  to  d<inger,  hut  onn 
evening  he  achieved  an  adventure  more  perilous  than  had 
befallen  any  man  in  the  party.  The  day  after  we  left  the 
Ridge-path  we  encamped  close  to  the  river,  and  at  sunset 
saw  a  train  of  wagons  encanijiing  on  the  trail,  about  three 
miles  oft.  Though  we  saw  them  distinctly,  our  little  cart, 
as  it  afterward  proved,  entirely  escaped  their  notice.  For 
some  days  Tete  Rouge  had  been  longing  for  a  dram  of 
whiskey.  So,  resolving  to  imijrove  tlie  present  oppor- 
tunity, he  mounted  his  hoi-se  "James,"  which  he  had  o\>- 
tained  from  the  volunteers  in  exchange  for  his  mule,  slung 
his  canteen  over  his  shoulder,  and  set  out  in  search  of  his 
favorite  liquor.  Some  hours  passed  without  his  returning. 
We  thought  that  he  was  lost,  or  perhaps  that  some  stray 
Indian  had  snapped  him  up.  Wliile  the  rest  fell  asleep  I 
remained  on  guard.  Late  at  night  a  trennilous  v'i^i, 
saluted  me  from  the  darkness,  and  T;  te  Rouge  and  James 
soon  became  visible,  advancing  towards  the  camp.  '1'.  te 
Rouge  was  in  much  agitation  and  big  with  important  tid- 
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ing».     Sitting  down  on  tlie  bliaft  of  the  cart,  he  told  the 
following  story :  — 

Whtu  ho  left  the  tiinii)  lie  liail  no  idea,  hf  said,  how 
lute  it  wan.  By  the  time  he  al>l)roa(hed  the  wagoneis  it 
was  iHTteilly  dark ;  and  as  Im  saw  them  all  sitting  around 
their  fires  within  the  cirile  of  wagons,  their  guns  laid  hj- 
their  sides,  he  thought  he  might  as  well  give  warning  of 
his  apiiroaeh,  in  order  to  prevent  a  disagreeahle  mistake. 
Raising  his  voice  to  the  highest  i)itch,  he  screamed  out  in 
prolonged  accents,  "  auiq)  (tl'oy ! "  This  eccentric  saluta- 
tion produced  any  thing  hut  the  desired  effect.  I  learing 
such  hideous  sounds  proceeding  from  the  outer  darkness, 
the  wagoners  thought  tluit  the  wliole  Pawnee  nation  were 
upon  them.  Up  they  sprang,  wild  with  terror.  Each 
man  snatched  his  gun;  some  stood  hehind  the  wagons; 
some  threw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground,  and  in  an 
instant  twenty  cocked  muskets  were  levelled  full  at  the 
horrified  Tete  R  ,uge,  who  jnst  then  U-gan  to  be  visible 
through  the  gloom. 

"Tiiar  th;  y  come,"  cried  the  master  wagoner;  "fire, 
fire,  shoot  that  feller." 

"No,  no!"  screamed  Tete  Rouge,  in  an  ecstasy  of 
fright;  "don't  fire,  don't;  I'm  a  friend,  I'm  an  Ameri- 
can citizen  I" 

"You're  a  friend,  be  you,"  cried  a  gruff  voice  from 
the  wagons;  "then  what  are  you  yelUn'  out  thar  for 
like  a  wild  Injun.     Come  along  up  here  if  you're  a  man. 

"Keep  your  guns  p'inted  at  him,"  added  the  master 
wagoner,  "maybe  he's  a  decoy,  like." 

Tete  Rouge  in  utter  bewilderment  made  his  approach, 
with  the  gaping  muzzles  of  the  muskets  still  before  his 
eyes.  He  succeeded  at  last  in  explaining  his  true  charac- 
ter, and  the  Missourians  admitted  him  into  camu.  He  got 
no  whiskey;  but  as  he  represented  himself  as  a  great 
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invalid,  nnd  Huffering  mucli  from  Cdawo  fare,  tliry  inacli- 
upiicdiitrllmtiiiii  forliiiii  of  rico,  l)i»cuit,  and  sugar  fmiii 
tlifir  own  nitiniis. 

Ill  the  inoniing  at  Ijivakfast,  'IVtf  Hoiige  oikv  more 
relatiMl  tliis  story.  We  liardly  liiiew  liow  mucli  of  it  to 
In-lievc,  tlioiigli  after  Rome  cross-iniestioiiing  wo  failed 
to  diiicover  any  flaw  in  the  narrative.  I'assing  hy  tlio 
M-agoner'  iam|),  they  conlirined  'ITtu  Uoiigo'ii  account 
in  ever\  jiarticular. 

"I  wouldn't  have  lieen  in  that  feller's  iilaee/'said  ono 
of  tliem,  "for  tlic  higgest  lieaji  (.f  money  in  Missouri." 

A  day  or  two  after,  we  had  an  adventure  of  another 
sort  with  u  i)arty  of  wagouei-s.  Henry  and  I  rode  for- 
ward to  hunt.  After  that  day  there  was  no  iirohaliility 
that  we  should  meet  with  bulfalo,  and  we  were  anxiou.s 
to  kill  one,  for  a  sujJply  of  frccji  meat.  Tlipy  were  so 
wild  tliut  we  liunted  uU  tlie  morning  in  vain,  hut  at  noon 
as  we  niiproaehed  Cow  frrek  we  saw  a  large  kind  feeding 
near  its  margin.  Cow  (reek  is  densely  lined  w  ith  trees 
which  intercejjt  tlie  a  iew  lieyond,  and  it  runs,  as  we  after- 
wards found,  at  the  hottom  of  a  ileei)  trench.  We  ap- 
proached liy  riding  along  the  hottom  of  a  ravine.  When 
we  were  near  enough,  I  held  the  horses  while  Henry  crept 
towaids  the  Imffalo.  I  saw  him  take  hi.>  scat  within 
shooting  distance,  prepare  his  rifle,  and  look  al)0>it  t.> 
select  his  victim.  The  death  of  a  fat  cow  seemed  certain, 
when  suddenly  a  great  smoke  and  a  rattling  volley  of 
musketry  rose  from  the  lied  of  the  creek.  A  score  of  long- 
legged  Missourians  leajjed  out  from  among  the  trees  and 
ran  after  the  Imffalo,  who  one  and  all  took  to  their  heels 
and  vanished.  These  fellows  liad  crawled  up  tlie  bed  of 
the  creek  to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  game.  Xever 
was  there  a  fairer  cliance  for  a  shot.  T)'  '.-ere  cood 
marksmen:  all  era 


away  at  once  an 


.lot  a  buf- 
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fulo  fill.  Ill  fact  the  iiiiiiiiiil  Ik  hii  U'lmcioiiN  oi  life  tliut  it 
n!(iuia'8  no  llttlu  kuii\vI>'(I);o  of  uiiiitoiiiy  to  kill  it,  mid  it 
ii  very  Kclilom  that  a  iiovico  micicccLs  in  his  tii'st  iitti-uilit 
atttiiiirouchliig.  TIk' Uilkcil  MiHNimriuiis wfivi-xti'HHivfly 
iiiortiru'il,  i'spirinlly  whiMi  lliiiry  lulil  thi'iii  that  if  thfy 
had  kept  qilift  ho  woiilil  have  killfd  meat  fii(m},'li  in  ten 
Miimites  to  feed  theirwhole  party.  Our  friends,  wlio  were 
i  •  no  great  distaiK-e,  heariiij;  th    fuHillade,  thought  that 

•  IndiaiiH  liad  lired  the  volley  for  our  iH'lietit.  Shaw 
eaiiie  galloi)iiig  ou  to  recuiiiioitre  mid  learn  if  we  were 
yet  an  jiig  the  liviig. 

At  Cow  Creek  wu  found  tho  weleoiiie  novelty  of  ri|H' 
graiies  and  pluiiis,  which  grew  there  in  almndanee.  At 
tlie  Littlo  ArkaiLsaH,  not  much  farther  on,  we  saw  the  lust 
buffalo,  a  niisenihle  old  bull,  roaming  over  the  prairie 
melancholy  and  alone.    « 

Friiin  this  time  forward  tho  character  of  'he  country 
was  changing  every  day.  Wo  had  left  Ijehind  im  the 
gieataiid  deserts,  meagerly  covereil by  the  tufted  buffalo- 
grass,  w  th  its  piile  green  hue,  and  its  short  shrivelled 
bUules.  The  plains  before  iis  were  carpeted  with  rich 
lierbage  sprinkled  with  flowers.  In  place  of  buffalo  we 
found  pi  .nty  of  prairie-hens,  and  bagged  thcni  by  dozens 
witl'out  leaving  .he  trail.  In  three  or  four  days  we  saw 
Ijefore  us  the  forests  and  meadows  of  Council  Grove.  It 
seemed  like  a  new  sensation  as  we  rode  beneath  the  re- 
sounding arches  of  these  noblo  woods,  —ash,  oak,  elm, 
maple,  and  hickory,  festooned  with  enormous  graiie-vincs, 
purple  "ith  fruit.     The  shouts  of  our  scattered  party,  and 


now  an 


I  then  the  report  of  a  rifle, 


through  the 
breathless  stillness  of  the  forest.  We  rode  out  again  with 
ivgret  into  the  broad  light  of  the  open  p  .lirie.  Little 
uioie  than  a  hundred  miles  now  scpar.itnl  us  from  the 
frontier  settlements.    The  whole  intervening  country  wi.  ■ 
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li  Hucceiutinn  of  givt'ii  pmirit'.s,  riitiiig  in  liroad  kwoIIh  uinl 
relioveil  hy  trciM  iluHlciinjj  like  aii  ouMin  uriiuiiil  hoiiui 
/Spring,  or  following  tliv  courxt-  of  a  Htri'iini  along  Homo 
fertilt'  hollow.  Tin  «•  an-  tliu  |iniiiii'H  of  tliu  jxM't  and 
till'  novrliMt.  We  liail  It'ft  danger  U'liind  um.  Nothing 
WUM  to  Im!  feared  from  the  IndianH  of  thiH  region,  tho  >Sat'H 
and  Foxes,  Kanziw  and  Owiges.  We  had  met  with  rare 
good  fortune.  Although  for  five  niontlm  we  had  U'cn 
travelling  with  an  insntlieient  force  through  a  eountry 
where  we  were  at  any  moment  lialile  to  dejiredation,  not 
a  single  animal  had  lieen  titolen  from  uh,  and  our  only 
'.cwM  had  Ijeen  one  old  nnili!  Iiitten  to  death  liy  a  rattle- 
itnake.  Three  weeks  after  we  reached  the  frontier,  the 
I'uwnees  and  the  C'anianehe.s  U'gan  a  regular  serieii  of 
hoHtilities  on  the  ArkaiiHas  trail,  !:illing  men  and  driving 
off  horses.  They  attacked,  without  exception,  every 
party,  large  or  small,  that  passed  during  the  next  six 
months. 

Diamond  Spring,  Rock  Creek,  Elder  Grove,  and  other 
'camping  places  Ijesides,  were  passed  in  (jui(  Ic  succession. 
At  Rock  Creek  we  found  a  train  of  governmiiit  provis  u- 
wagons  uniler  the  charge  of  an  emaciated  jld  ni.iu  in  his 
seventy-lii-st  year.  Some  restless  American  df  il  had 
driven  li'iu  into  the  wilderness  at  a  tinu;  of  life  when 
he  should  have  heen  seated  at  his  fireside  with  his 
grandchildren  on  ids  knees.  I  am  convinced  tliat  he 
never  returned;  he  was  complaining  that  night  of  a 
disease,  the  wasting  effects  df  which  upon  a  younger 
and  stronger  man,  I  myself  had  pro\cd  from  severe  ex- 
l)erience.  l^ong  hefon  this  no  doiilit  the  wolves  have 
howled  their  moonlight  carnival  over  the  old  man's 
attenuated  reinains. 

Not  lung  after  wo  ciinie  to  a  sniall  tniU  leading  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  distant  hut  one  day's  jomney.    Ti'  te  Rougo 
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liere  took  leave  of  us.  lie  was  anxious  to  go  to  the  fort 
in  oidtT  to  receive  j)ayment  for  his  valuable  military  ser- 
vices. So  he  and  his  horse  James,  after  an  affectionate 
farewell,  set  ovit  together,  with  what  provisions  they  coukl 
conveniently  carry,  including  a  large  quantity  of  brown 
sugar.  On  a  cheerless  rainy  evening  we  came  to  our  last 
'caniijing  ground.  , 

In  the  morning  w  mounted  once  more.  In  spite  of 
the  dreary  rain  of  yesterday,  there  never  was  a  brighter 
autumnal  morning  than  that  on  which  we  returned  to  the 
settlements.  We  were  passing  through  the  country  of 
the  half-civilized  Shawanoes.  It  was  a  beautiful  alterna- 
tion of  fertile  plains  and  groves  just  tinged  with  the  hues 
of  autunni,  while  close  beneaJi  them  nestled  the  log- 
houses  of  the  Indian  farmei-s.  Every  field  and  meadow 
bespoke  the  exul)erant  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  maize 
stood  rustling  in  the  wind,  ripe  and  dry,  its  shining  yel- 
low eara  thrust  out  between  the  gajiing  husks.  Squashes 
and  huge  yellow  pumpkins  lay  I  . '  g  in  the  sun  in  the 
midst  of  their  brown  and  shrivelled  leaves.  Robins  and 
blackbirds  flew  about  the  fences,  and  every  thing  be- 
tokened our  near  approach  to  home  and  civilization.  The 
forests  that  border  the  Missouri  soon  rose  before  us,  and 
we  entered  the  wide  tract  of  bushes  which  forms  their 
outskirts.  We  had  passed  the  same  road  on  our  outward 
journey  in  the  spring,  but  its  aspect  was  now  totally 
changed.  The  30ung  wild  apple-trees,  then  flushed  with 
their  fragrant  blossoms,  were  hung  thickly  with  ruddy 
frait.  Tall  grass  grew  by  the  roailside  in  place  of  tender 
shoots  just  peeping  from  the  warm  and  oozy  soil.  The 
vines  were  laden  with  purple  gnqjes,  and  the  slender 
twigs  of  the  swamp  maple,  then  tasselled  with  their  clus- 
ters of  small  red  flowers,  now  hung  out  a  gorgeous  dis- 
play of  leaves  stained  by  the  frost  with  burning  crimson. 
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On  every  side  we  saw  tokens  of  maturity  and  decay  where 
all  had  l)efore  lieen  fresh  with  opening  life.  We  entered 
the  forest,  checkered,  as  we  passed  along,  by  the  bright 
spots  of  sunlight  that  fell  lietween  the  oj)ening  bonghs. 
On  either  side  'leh  masses  of  foliage  almost  excluded  the 
sun,  though  here  mid  there  its  rays  could  find  their  way 
down,  striking  through  the  broad  leaves  and  lighting 
them  with  a  pure  transparent  green.  Squirrels  barked 
at  us  from  the  tr^es;  coveys  of  young  partridges  ran 
rustling  over  the  fallen  leaves,  and  tlie  golden  oriole,  tlie 
blue- jay,  and  the  flaming  red-bird  darted  among  the  shad- 
owy branches.  We  hailed  these  sights  and  sounds  of 
beauty  by  no  means  with  unmingled  pleasure.  Many 
and  powerful  as  were  the  attractions  of  the  settlements, 
we  looked  back  regretfully  to  the  wilderness  behind  us. 

At  length  we  saw  the  roof  of  a  white  man's  dwelling 
between  the  opening  trees.  A  few  moments  after,  we 
were  riding  over  the  miserable  log-bridge  that  led  into 
Westport.  Westport  had  Ijeheld  strange  scenes,  but  a 
rougher  looking  troop  than  ours,  witli  our  worn  equijj- 
ments  and  broken-down  hoi-ses,  was  never  seen  even 
t  ere.  We  passed  the  well-rememl)ered  tavern,  Boone's 
grocery,  and  old  Vogel's  dram-shop,  and  encamped  on  a 
meadow  beyond.  Here  we  were  soon  visited  by  a  number 
of  people  who  came  to  purchase  our  horses  and  ecpiip- 
ments.  This  matter  <lisposed  of,  we  hired  a  wagon  and 
drove  to  Kanzas  landing.  Here  we  were  again  received 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  our  old  friend  Colonel 
Chick,  and  seated  under  his  porch  we  looked  down  once 
more  on  the  eddies  of  the  Missouri. 

Deslauriers  made  his  appearance  in  the  morning, 
strangely  transformed  by  a  hat,  a  coat,  and  a  razor.  His 
little  log-house  was  among  the  woods  not  far  off.  It 
seems  he  had  meditated  giving  a  ball  in  honor  of  his 
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return,  and  had  consulted  Henry  Chatillon,  as  to  whether 
it  would  do  to  invite  his  hminjeoit.  Henry  expressed  his 
entire  conviction  tliat  we  would  not  take  it  amiss,  and 
the  invitation  was  now  proffered  accordingly,  Deslauricrs 
adding  as  a  special  inducement  that  Antoine  Lajeunesse 
was  to  play  the  fiddle.  We  told  him  we  would  certainly 
come,  but  before  evening  tlie  arrival  of  a  steamboat  from 
P"ort  Leavenworth  prevented  our  l)eing  present  at  the 
expected  festivities.  Deslauriers  was  on  the  rock  at  the 
landing-place,  waiting  to  take  leave  of  us. 

"Adieu!  mes  bourgeois,  adieu!  adieu!"  he  cried,  as 
the  boat  put  off ;  "  when  you  go  another  time  to  de  Rocky 
Montagnes  I  will  go  with  you;  yes,  I  will  go!  " 

He  accompanied  this  assurance  by  jumping  about, 
swinging  his  hat,  and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  As  the 
boat  rounded  a  distant  point,  the  last  object  that  met  our 
eyes  was  Deslauriers  still  lifting  his  hat  and  skipping 
about  the  rock.  We  had  taken  leave  of  Munroe  and  Jim 
Gurney  at  Westport,  and  Henry  Chatillon  went  down  in 
the  boat  \vith  us. 

The  passage  to  St.  Louis  occupied  eight  days,  during 
almut  a  third  of  which  time  we  were  fast  aground  on 
sand-bars.  We  passed  the  steamer  Amelia  crowded  with 
a  roaring  crew  of  disbanded  volunteers,  swearing,  drink- 
ing, gambling,  and  fighting.  At  length  one  evening  v-e 
reached  the  crowded  levee  of  St.  Louis.  Repairing  to 
the  Planters'  House,  we  caused  diligent  search  to  be  made 
fur  our  trunks,  which  were  at  length  discovered  stowed 
away  in  the  farthest  corner  of  the  store-room.  In  the 
morning,  transformed  by  the  magic  of  the  tailor's  art, 
w'e  hardly  recognized  each  other. 

On  the  evening  before  our  departure,  Henry  Chatillon 
oanie  to  our  rooms  at  the  Plantei-s'  House  to  take  leave 
of  us.     No  one  who  met  him  in  the  streets  of  St.  Louis 
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would  have  taken  him  for  a  hunter  fresh  frnni  the  Rocky 
Mountivins.  He  was  very  neatly  and  simply  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  dark  cloth ;  for  although  since  his  sixteenth  year 
he  had  scarcely  been  for  a  month  together  among  tlie 
abodes  of  men,  he  liad  a  native  good  tiiste  which  ahvajs 
led  him  to  pay  great  attention  to  liis  personal  appearance. 
His  tall  athletic  figure  with  its  easy  flexible  motions 
appeared  to  advantage  in  his  present  dress;  and  hi.s  fine 
face,  though  roughened  by  a  thousand  storms,  was  not 
at  all  out  of  keeping  with  it.  He  had  served  us  with  a 
fidelity  and  zeal  beyond  all  praise.  We  tot)k  leave  of  him 
with  regr  ;  and  unless  his  changing  features,  as  he  shook 
us  by  the  hand,  belied  bini,  the  feeling  on  hi.s  part  was 
no  less  than  on  ours.  Shaw  had  given  liini  a  hoi-se  at 
Westport.  My  rifle,  an  excellent  piece,  which  he  had 
always  been  fond  of  using,  is  now  in  bis  bands,  and 
perhaps  at  this  moment  its  sharp  voice  is  startling  tlie 
echoes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  next  morning 
we  left  town,  and  after  a  fortnight  of  railroads,  coaches, 
and  steamboats,  saw  once  more  the  familiar  features  of 
home. 
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